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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 
The early History of North Australian Colonisation. 

In the present day an author who wishes to bring 
out a record of his travels, or to find a country 
which has not already been written of, has a most 
difficult task before him. Word-painting has be- 
come a science, and almost every corner of the 
globe has been described and traversed by that 
genus homo, the inevitable ** globe-trotter." And 
of all countries in the world, few have been more 
written of, or better described, than that "Greater 
Britain *' beyond the seas, — Australasia. 

The subject to which these pages are devoted has 
never, to my knowledge, been brought before the 
world in the form of a book. This has led me to 
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• iio^ii'lv^j'py^A jtepOTences of a settlement hourly 
attaining more importance; — ^when it was one of 
the least known places in the world ; and in order 
to do it justice I have brought the history of the 
country up to date. 

The first three years of my sketch, viz., from 1870 
to 1873, are written entirely from memory, unaided 
by notes, journals, or letters; and as my relatives 
who were with me then, are now scattered all over 
the world, I have been deprived of the help they 
would have given me. 

The latter part of the book I have compiled from 
every authentic source I have had access to. 

OflBcial reports were kindly placed at my disposal 
by the Agent-General for South Australia, Sir 
Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.Q-,, and through the courtesy 
of the proprietors of the Argiis Office in London 
I have been enabled to read and take notes from 
South Australian, Victorian, and New South Wales 
papers* 

Before relating my own experiences I propose to 
give a brief outline of the attempts that were made 
to colonise North Australia previous to the success 
gained by Adelaide in settling what was formerly 
known as Amheim*s Land^ now the Northern Terri- 
tory of South Australia. The first mention of North 
Australia is found in some old maps and reports 
made by Portuguese navigators, dated a.d. 1606. 
These papers have been preserved with great care 
and are to be seen in the State Archives at Lisbon. 
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Following the Portuguese and Dutch navigators 
came our own countryman, Captain Cook, in the year 
1770. He landed on the northern coast of New 
Holland, as Australia was then called. It was 
probably christened thus by some enthusiastic Dutch* 
man. 

Captain Cook was one of the first to sail through 
Torres Straits, so named after Louis Vaes de Torres, 
who touched at Cape York in 1605 ; he thus 
demonstrated the safety of a passage, at one time 
deemed an impracticable piece of navigation. 

From that time to the present day nothing that 
science can suggest, or seamanship devise to extend 
our knowledge of an unknown and remote country, 
has been left undone. 

Torres Straits is now as well known, and almost 
as perfectly surveyed, as the English Channel, and 
is the crowded highway of the Indian and China 
traders with the eastern coast of Australia. 

The first attempt to colonise North Australia was 
made by the English Government at Raffles Bay, on 
Coburg's Peninsula, 1825. 

Two years afterwards troops were sent there for 
the protection of the settlers ; it was, however, an un- 
happily-chosen locality : from one cause and another 
the settlement made no progress, and after giving it 
a trial for four years, the place was abandoned. 

Port Essington was the next site selected for the 
new Australian colony, and as some experienced 
and capable men were despatched thither by the 
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Government, amongst them the late George Windsor 
Earle, great hopes were entertained of its success. 

A considerable area of land was taken np, and Her 
Majesty's ships Alligator and Britomart landed troops 
and brought several colonists, who were presented 
with large grants of land, and settled down for a time. 

However, this venture did not prove any more 
successful than its predecessor. The situation was 
unhealthy, many of the settlers died from fever, and 
the remainder became disheartened. 

It seemed hopeless to establish a settlement in the 
face of so many diflSculties ; therefore the troops 
were withdrawn, the settlers returned to their homes, 
and, like the preceding settlement, Port Essington 
was deserted. 

For many years no farther eflfort to colonise 
Northern Australia was made, but in the meantime 
the Admiralty had surveyed portions of the coast, 
and Captain Stokes, in the course of his voyages, 
discovered and named several places which later on 
we shall hear frequently mentioned. 

Amongst them there was Adam Bay, the 
Adelaide, Victoria and Pitzmaurice rivers, and Port 
Darwin itself, the magnificent harbour of which all 
Territorians are so proud. 

Dr. Leichhardt, one of Australia's foremost ex- 
plorers, discovered the Roper, one of the finest of the 
many fine rivers in the Northern Territory. He, 
like many other explorers, died daring his journey ; 
where he died and when it happened is a mystery, 
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and tliough many a clue has been snppoeed to exist 
which pointed to his fate, it remains an unsolved 
question to the present day. 

Several years now went by before any further, 
or a more extended knowledge of this rich tract of 
country was gained. 

It was the dream of each explorer in turn to 
penetrate through the interior of this unknown coun- 
try, to explore its rivers and to examiue its re- 
sources, for it was fiilly believed that one of the most 
valuable parts of Australia was still to be explored. 

But the distance across country was an immense 
one — eighteen hundred miles due north, — and the 
greater portion of it was absolutely unknown coun- 
try, through which all the explorer's stores, medicines 
and camping paraphernalia had to be carried, and 
when the journey was completed he had to retrace 
his steps over the same desolate track. 

Several brave men set out, hoping to reach the 
shores of the Indian Ocean — ^many of them never 
returned. The great stony desert in the centre 
of the continent was their grave, and the explorers 
laid down to die alone and unwatched beneath a 
pitiless, glaring semi-tropical sky. All the difficul- 
ties encountered were in the dry part of the 
country. That safely passed, all danger, compara- 
tively speaking, of dying from thirst was over. 

Fortunately for colonial enterprise, there is a 
species of fascination for penetrating into the wild 
and untraversed portions of the world that is felt 
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by the explorer alone. And an Australian pioneer, 
knowing nothing of fear, and despising danger, 
will go through the most unheard-of hardships, 
and will endure the greatest privations with cheer- 
fulness if he sees the faintest hope of success. 

The honour of crossing the continent was 
reserved for Mr. John MacDouall Stuart, who had 
been for many years a devotee to the cause of 
exploration, before accomplishing the great under- 
taking of his life. 

Mr. Stuart had previously made several explor- 
ations in the "Far North" of South Australia, 
and after trying three times to cross the continent, 
had the satisfaction of standing on the shores 
washed by the warm and tranquil waters of the 
Indian Ocean. On that bright sunny beach he 
fixed a pole on which he hoisted the Union Jack, 
and took possession of the country on behalf of 
South Australia. 

This great feat was accomplished in 1862, and 
Stuart returned in triumph to Adelaide, the hero 
of the hour, in all the well-earned glory of an un- 
precedented success. 

The explorer had kept a journal of his wanderings 
and had made careful notes describing the country 
traversed; and when his reports were published, 
revealing what a rich land he had discovered, men's 
minds were fired by the prospect of a new venture, 
and thus a fresh scope for Australian energy was 
at once opened. 
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Land was applied for, and such a vast interest 
taken on all sides in the Territory, that the 
South Australian Grovemment decided to annex it, 
with the sanction of the home authorities, and form 
a settlement there. 

The required permission was duly given, and 
thus the responsibility of making a fresh attempt to 
colonise North Australia fell upon the shoulders of 
nearly the youngest and least affluent of the colonies. 

No time was wasted over the preliminary ar- 
rangements. A scheme was quickly drawn out for 
the administration of the settlement. A Government 
Resident was appointed in 1864, a land company 
formed, and an immense area applied for both by 
London and colonial capitalists. Each holder was 
entitled to half an acre of town, and one hundred 
and sixty acres of country blocks. 

The first party, numbering forty officers and 
men, imder the sole control of the Q-ovemment 
Resident, left Adelaide in April, 1864, in the 
Henry JEJlliSj a ship chartered for the purpose. 

The site chosen for this settlement was Adam 
Bay, better known as Escape Cliffs, close to the 
mouth of the Adelaide River. 

A banquet was given to the pioneers before 
they started, and they sailed away with the hope 
that a new era in North AustraUan colonisation 
had been reached, aud that the mistakes previously 
made would now be obliterated. 

Wooden houses were taken up ready to put to- 
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gether, and a survey party to lay out the embryo 
town and to mark oflF the country blocks ; a doctor 
accompanied the expedition, and every comfort im- 
aginable was provided by the Government for the 
pioneers. 

Alas! for the fate of this new venture. After 
some months spent in internal disputes and un- 
edifying recriminations, it was decided tnat Adam 
Bay was an unwisely chosen site, and that the 
Besident did not understand the duties he was called 
upon to perform. 

The state of affairs became so serious that some of 
the party left Adam Bay in an open boat and sailed 
round the west coast to Perth, thence to Adelaide, 
reporting Escape Cliffs in a state of anarchy, and 
requesting that an inquiry should be made into the 
conduct of the Resident. 

This resulted in the recall of that official, and in a 
very short space of time Adam Bay was as deserted 
as the two older settlements of Coburg's Peninsula 
and Port Essington. 

A large sum of money had been su£k, and at the 
moment there appeared but little hope of its ultimate 
recovery. 

However, South Australia had set her heart 
upon founding a settlement in the north, and, in 
spite of all these disheartening incidents, she 
stood to her guns and would not abandon her 
responsibilities. 

A fresh examination of the coast having been 
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made, Port Darwin was eventually chosen as the 
basis of operations. 

Before sending a Resident in this instance, a 
survey party, under the command of the Surveyor- 
General, was despatched thither. The land-order 
holders were growing impatient and clamouring for 
the titles to their land. This delay became the 
subject of a gigantic lawsuit against the Government, 
which was decided against the latter, with the result 
that they had to pay £40,000 and costs to the 
plaintiffs. 

However, a sufficient number of capitalists had 
enough faith in the speculation to induce the Go- 
vernment to proceed with the survey, who, as com- 
pensation for the delay, then doubled the size of the 
blocks of land they had applied for, thus reducing the 
price from seven and sixpence to three and ninepence 
an acre. 

This surveying expedition deserves more than a 
passing glance. It was composed of the pick of the 
department and led by Mr. G. W. Goyder, whose 
skilful management and efficient administration 
brought a difficult undertaking to a most successful 
issue. In less than twelve months the whole survey 
was completed, comprising the town of Palmerston 
and 500,000 acres of country land. 

Amongst the many vicissitudes, failures, and mis- 
takes that cloud the early history of the Northern 
Territory, this expedition stands out as a distinct 
success. 
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CHAPTER II. 

1870. 

The voyage to Port Darwin — ^The (Jale — ^We run to Brisbane. 

Shortly after the return of Mr. Goyder's surveying 
expedition to Adelaide in April, 1870, my father was 
appointed Government Eesident of the Northern 
Territory. 

For a time he was undecided whether he would 
not leave his family in Adelaide, but the idea of a 
separation from those nearest and dearest to him was 
so distasteful that it was arranged we should accom- 
pany him to Port Darwin. We had lived in South 
Australia for nearly twenty years, during the whole 
of which period my father held Government appoint- 
ments, each one possessing a certain degree of 
importance. 

With the exception of my sister N. and myself, 
our family consisted of young children, altogether 
numbering the oft-quoted ** we are seven " — five 
daughters and two sons. 

The prospect of going to such a wild country 
pleased the children immensely — who were one and 
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all seized with an irresistible longing to read every 
book treating of new countries and daring adventures 
that came in their way. 

The breaking up of our home was not accomplished 
without intense feelings of regret at leaving old 
friends and old associations behind, and to my sister 
and myself the news of this impending move was 
exceedingly unwelcome. 

It must not be inferred that we had led a merely 
ordinary kind of existence ; we had travelled nearly 
all over the colony, and there was hardly a portion 
of the coast that we had left unvisited. 

The Government had some time previously bought 
a fast sailing Canadian-built schooner, the Gulnare^ 
about two hundred tons burthen, for the use of the 
Northern Territory, and in this little vessel we left 
Adelaide for our future home. Our furniture and 
the numerous packages for which no room could be 
found on board the GulnarCy were despatched by 
the Bengal, a barque that followed us to Port 
Darwin. 

I must own to feeling deeply wretched when we 
had bidden good-bye to the many good friends we 
had made in the colony, and found our ship fairly 
under weigh, with every sail set, rapidly leaving 
each well-known landmark behind us. We watched 
the shores of the Semaphore till all the familiar spots 
one by one faded from our sight. Then, with heavy 
hearts and with tear-stained faces, we went down to 
the saloon, seeking to find some distraction in our 
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grief by making our cabins as comfortable as possible. 
A wider experience of making adieux and starting 
on long voyages has since shown me the wisdom of 
seeking consolation without delay in some occupation 
that turns one's thoughts from the painful ordeal so 
lately gone through. 

Ours was a large party to arrange for in so small 
a ship. Counting the maid we took with us, we 
mustered ten, all told, and the captain of the 
Gulnare carried his wife and a baby with him. 
There were two mates and a proper complement of 
seamen. The only other passenger was a police 
trooper, whose quarters were forward, on his way to 
join the mounted force stationed in Port Darwin. 

It took several days to get used to our very limited 
accommodation, besides the inevitable suffering from 
sea-sickness that ensued. From this malady I was 
always and still am fortunately exempt. Therefore 
I was able to minister to the wants of less privileged 
mortals in this respect than myself. 

My mother was the principal sufferer of the party ; 
she never entirely got over her tendency to mal-de- 
mer, during the long voyage this one eventually 
proved to be. 

When the children recovered from their temporary 
indisposition they thoroughly enjoyed the prospect 
of a ** life on the ocean wave," that promised to last 
for so long a time. The youngest member of the 
family was Johnnie, a pretty curly-haired, bright- 
eyed boy of two years old — fragile and delicate in 
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appearance, but as full of mischief and as much spoilt 
as any child could well be. 

Our maid, Annie, deserves some special mention 
here; for being the only servant we took with us, 
she was a very important appendage to our party. 
A good-looking, clean, active, Australian born girl, 
with great capabilities both for hard work and 
flirtation ; surely no very uncommon combination ! 
Of her first named accomplishment, we had had 
actual experience, but in such close quarters watching 
the latter developing itself, aflForded us a considerable 
amount of amusement. Annie's affaires de coeur were 
so numerous, and followed each other with such 
startling rapidity, that nothing short of a conquest 
of the entire ship's company seemed likely to happen. 

The first week at sea passed very uneventfully; 
we sailed past Melbourne, and then went on a more 
northerly course. 

My usual mode of occupying myself, was as 
follows. Those of our party who were well enough 
went on deck before breakfast. The invalids with 
some assistance made a somewhat unsatisfactory 
toilette afterwards, and then wearily and with a 
dejected air they betook themselves to the warmest 
and most sheltered position to be found on deck, 
lying down on an improvised couch, composed of 
tarpaulins, rags and shawls ; and here they remained 
for the rest of the day. I then did a little " house- 
maiding " downstairs, for we carried no stewardess ; 
and for some time, at least, Annie proved herself a 
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very indifferent sailor. This portion of my duties 
over, I gladly snatched an hour or two's quiet, reading 
and working till the dinner-bell rang, generally 
about one o'clock. 

I afterwards looked at the chart, talked surrepti- 
tiously to the man at the wheel, and slept if possible 
till teatime. Not a very amusing voyage to write 
about. 

Our first halting-place was Wamambool, one of 
the Victorian outports, where we were becalmed for 
some hours. Advantage was taken of our enforced 
stoppage to lower a boat, and send letters ashore, 
reporting our progress thus far on our journey. 

This slight detention proved a most providential 
circumstance, the extent of which we did not fully 
realise until afterwards. 

All that day the barometer was very low ; the 
weather sultry and almost unbearably warm. To- 
wards evening the sky became overcast — here and 
there a flash of lightning blazed across the sky, and 
in the distance to the northward we saw a huge 
waterspout, gradually becoming taller and taller, 
resembling an inky column suspended twixt sea and 
sky. 

Soon a breeze sprang up, and we sailed rapidly 
along, with every stitch of canvas set the schooner 
was able to carry. The Gulnare was a fast sailer, 
built for a slaver originally, but fast as she was, she 
did not prove fleet enough to compete with the 
cruisers on the coast of America. A few days after 
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leaving Warnambool we ran into the radius of a 
hurricane ; the low state of the barometer had warned 
us that some unusual atmospheric disturbance was at 
hand. Soon it seemed to us that we were in the 
thick of the storm, and as may be imagined we were 
very uncomfortable in our overcrowded quarters. 
The vessel pitched and rolled incessantly, and the 
wind howled as if it came through a funnel. 
The rigging thrilled as the wind beat against 
it, and added to this there were sounds of hurry- 
ing footsteps overhead all night, mingled with 
the giving of orders, and the angry swirl of the 
troubled sea, against which we were trying to hold 
our own. Morning broke upon a sombre and 
cheerless scene. The sky and sea, alike in colour, 
presented a monotonous, sad effect of dull grey and 
white, which could only be done justice to by a 
marine painter. The only relief to this sadly toned 
scene were the masses of white foam on the crests 
of the waves as they rolled and broke with an 
angry roar against the sides of our little vessel. 
As far as the eye could reach these leaden coloured 
mountains of water, capped with foam, tumbled and 
tossed till they were lost to sight in the dim distance 
of the horizon. 

As my father remarked ip me when I stole on 
deck to view the state of affairs, the sea was a ^ cross 
one," and very difficult to steer against. 

However, we were weathering the storm as well 
as we possibly could expect in such a small vessel. 
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carrying only just sufficient canvas to keep her 
head to wind. 

The mainsail was " scandalised " — a nautical mode 
of describing a sail reefed at both ends ; that, and a 
very small jib, were the only sails we could safely 
use. 

Frequently and against orders I made my way on 
deck, tired of being battened down in the saloon, and 
wearying for a breath of air, fierce though the 
elements undoubtedly were. 

It seemed to me we hardly moved at all — the 
force of the wind appeared to press us on to the 
surface of the water ; in fact our slow progress was 
the thing that struck me more forcibly than 
anything else. 

Breakfast was an impossibility, as the sea was 
washing clean over the galley, and the sailors, who 
had been on deck all night, were unable to obtain 
the cup of coflFee usually served at four o'clock 
every morning. 

Our morning meal consisted of sherry, cheese, and 
biscuits, not a very appetising repast, but the only 
one to be obtained under the circumstances. 

Sometimes, when an unusually heavy sea struck 
our little vessel, she stood still for a moment or two 
as if fairly stunned from the shock, while tons of 
water came sweeping along the decks, carrying 
every movable thing with it, and finding its way 
into every imaginable corner below. 

At times we. felt anxious, and wondered whether 
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the vessel would continue to weather the storm as 
bravely as she had done for the last twelve hours. 

The steward, who invariably took the brightest 
view of everything, never lost his spirits. He tried 
to cheer us up by bringing frequent bulletins of the 
weather, and of the progress we were mating. 
Hearing, however, of the loss of a boat from the 
davits, and the damage done to our most cherished 
possession — a beautiful Aldemey cow — we were not 
much reassured by his reports, favourable as he 
intended them to be, nor did it point to a very 
improved state of things on deck. 

The worst danger, however, had yet to be faced. 

The trooper, who was perhaps the only un- 
occupied man on board, while leaning against the 
taflrail, smoking his pipe, and looking about him, 
suddenly exclaimed, ^* Surely that is land ! " pointing 
to something to leeward of us that resembled a 
thick bank of cloud low down on the horizon. He 
immediately rushed aft to where my father was 
standing, and called his attention to what he had 
seen. At first it was considered impossible that we 
were anywhere in the vicinity of land. But a closer 
examination proved we were no great distance from 
a rock-bound island — not more than three to four 
miles to leeward of us. Being so far out of our 
reckoning was a very serious matter, but it was 
easily accounted for, from the fact that the sun had 
been obscured for two days, consequently no sights 
could be taken, and at night all the attempts to get 
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lunar observations were frustrated by the overclouded 
state of the sky. 

The only means of calculating the distance we 
had run was by using the patent log, and carefiiUy 
noting the number of miles it so automatically re- 
gistered. 

Even this rough method of fixing our position 
showed that we were fully forty miles out of our 
course. 

Up and down the eastern coast of Australia a 
strong current sets, and this, like the proverbial cat 
in a London lodging-house, is blamed for every acci- 
dent that cannot be accounted for in any other way. 

In our case, in spite of all our precautions, the 
current wafted us perilously near a dead lee shore, 
for the land we had so unwillingly sighted proved 
to be one of a melancholy cluster of scantily-clad 
islets, some distance from the Queensland coast, 
known as the Solitary Islands. 

There was, of course, no time to lose in altering 
our course when once our critical position was ascer- 
tained. 

We were too near land to put the ship about and 
sail on the opposite tack ; the only remedy was to 
"wear ship,'* always a hazardous thing to do, and 
especially dangerous in such rough weather and at 
such close quarters. 

The schooner had to be turned round bodily, more 
sail made, and then to " claw " off the land as best 
she could. 
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I heard the captain's clear-sounding voice giving 
his orders amidst the din and bustle overhead. " All 
ready ! " he shouted in stentorian tones ; and as he 
turned the wheel hard over we heard the cry of 
" Wear ship ! " 

With a tremendous lurch, that seemed as if the 
masts would be wrenched out of her, and with a 
shudder which thrilled the little vessel from stem to 
stern, she quickly obeyed her helm ; and for the 
next twelve hours this plucky little schooner fought 
her way against apparently overwhelming odds. 

The weather moderated towards nightfall, and by 
midnight the wind entirely ceased, when we were 
left rolling helplessly from side to side in the swell 
that remained as a legacy of the gale. 

Had it not been for those few hours* detention at 
Warnambool, we might have shared the fate of many 
others who were lost in the storm that night ; for 
instead of perceiving our danger in daylight, we 
should probably have run straight on to the Solitary 
Islands in the middle of the night. The storm 
lasted exactly thirty-six hours, and during the whole 
time my father never once left the deck. 

The following morning was a very different one 
from the day before. The air was deliciously cool 
and fresh, the sun shone out brightly, and the waves 
resumed their wonted dark blue colour ; the swell 
had gone down, and a more happy state of things 
prevailed. But the clearer atmosphere only revealed 
more vividly the battered condition the ship was in. 

c 2 
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We had lost two of our boats, and of those that 
remained only one was fit for use* The deck was in 
a dismantled, disorderly, and untidy state. I myself 
had witnessed a huge iron tank that we carried on 
deck, burst from its lashings, and make a rapid swoop 
to leeward the day before ; if the men had not at 
once thrown it overboard, its weight would have 
carried away a portion of the bulwarks. As it was, 
these were " started '' and ** stove '' in several places. 

A careful survey was then made of our damages, 
the result of which determined my father to run 
straight for Brisbane, for in the condition we found 
ourselves, it was impossible to go any further on our 
journey to Port Darwin. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BRISBANE VISIT. 

Moreton Bay — The Glass Houses — ^Scenery — ^Botanical Gar- 
dens — Society — G^yemment House — ^The Birthday Ball 
— Dressmaking on board Ship. 

The most noticeable features in the scenery on 
entering Moreton Bay are the Glass Houses — three 
weird conical peaks, which stand out very distinctly 
above the low-lying ground at the entrance of the 
Brisbane River. They have gained their name from 
the likeness they bear to glass furnaces, and the 
clear, limpid Australian light seems to heighten the 
simile^ for they shine and glisten in the sun with 
all the eflFect of a huge mass of iridescent glass. The 
banks of the river at its entrance were thickly fringed 
with mangroves ; and beyond a rich dark green ex- 
panse of vegetation, there was little to prepare us for 
the beautiful scenery which we saw later on when 
we came into the harbour* The bay was full of 
shipping, for the gale had been so severe, and its 
damage so universal along the coast, that every 
place of safety was crowded to excess. 

Amongst the many vessels that were lost during 
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the storm, was a fine clipper named the Walter Hood ; 
she foundered near Wamambool, and every soul on 
board perished. 

We anchored in Moreton Bay for some hours till 
a steam tug came down for us, and towed us later 
on up the long winding Brisbane River. It was 
dark when we reached our anchorage, and every- 
body was thankful for a quiet night's rest after the 
knocking about we had -experienced. 

At dawn the next morning N. and I stole quietly 
on deck, and took our first peep at the lovely scene 
that awaited us. 

We found ourselves at anchor close to the Botani- 
cal Gardens. These are situated on a miniature 
peninsula formed by a bend of the river. Beyond 
this we saw Government House — an imposing pile 
of buildings, standing in handsome grounds closely 
adjoining the gardens. 

On the bank, within a stone's throw of us, 
rose tall clumps of feathery bamboos. Masses of 
scarlet Poinsettias glowed bravely against the dark 
green background formed by broad-leafed plantains, 
whose great tattered leaves rustled with every gust 
of wind that reached them. 

Palms towered majestically over the heads of the 
lower shrubs, and camellias, stephanotis, and many 
other semi-tropical flowers were growing luxuriantly 
in the open air. 

The setting to this dazzling picture was formed 
by acres of smooth green turf. 
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Lookiiig at Brisbane in all its tropical luxuriance 
of colour in the early dawn, as yet so cool and 
peaceful, watching the mist gradually clearing away 
as the morning sun lit up every point of the town, 
it seemed to our tired, weather-worn eyes like a 
glimpse into fairyland. 

On all sides we saw houses with well-laid-out 
gardens, sloping down to the water's edge, and at 
the foot of each enclosure was a tiny pier with a 
boat attached to it. The town follows the course of 
the river, and its many windings and well-wooded 
banks, which rise steeply from the water, combine 
to produce a most picturesque city unlike any of the 
other colonies I have visited. 

Though Queensland is at this point semi-tropical, 
Australia never for a moment allows one to lose 
sight of her individuality. This colony is simply 
another of her children, and indeed a strong family 
likeness pervades all Australian towns. 

We found our old friend the gum-tree here, 
growing luxuriantly, and quite holding his own, as 
he fraternised with bamboos^ cocoanuts, plantains, 
and pineapples. 

Altogether, we felt quite grateful to the gale for 
having been the means of allowing us to visit this 
charming spot. 

Of course the arrival of a Government vessel from 
a neighbouring colony could not pass without some 
special recognition from the harbour oflScials. 

We were lying near Her Majesty's ship Pearl — a 
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surveying schooner, commanded by Captain Bedwell. 
When eight bells were struck she hoisted her ensign 
and pennant ; we of course followed suit with ours. 
This at once proclaimed that our vessel was no 
ordinary merchantman, but a colonial Government 
ship bent on a special mission. Then followed some 
visits from harbour authorities, and the health 
officer being satisfied with our papers, our only 
decent boat was lowered. In spite of our battered 
appearance we managed to muster a crew, turned 
out in true man-o'-war style. The captain donned 
his uniform and took the yoke lines, and my father 
went oflF to leave cards on board the Pearly and 
thence ashore to pay a state visit at Government 
House — a ceremony never omitted by any one 
visiting a colony on official business. 

Telegrams were sent to Adelaide explainiiig the 
circumstances that rendered our visit to Brisbane a 
necessity ; and our friends were relieved by hearing 
of our safety — for a report had reached South 
Australia that we had shared the fate of so many 
others who were lost during that disastrous gale. 

To our great delight we found we had arrived in 
Brisbane just in time for the Queen's birthday ball — 
a festivity never omitted in the Australian colonies. 
In addition to this it was the race week, and the 
town was full of squatters, down from the bush, 
bringing not only their families but their horses 
with them. Planters left their estates in the care of 
their Kanyaka labourers for a time. One and all 
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seemed bent on gaieties and amusement, in all of 
which, with kindly Australian hospitality, we were 
asked to join. 

But, oh! our distress about frocks for these 
coming gaieties. 

Had we not forsworn, amidst bitter tears, and with 
vain regrets, balls and dances for ever ? Moreover, 
all our superfluous toilettes and every article of finery 
we possessed were at this moment lying in the hold 
of the Bengal^ — then on her way to Port Darwin. 

We had only brought with us the actual ne- 
cessaries for the voyage. We did not even possess 
** two coats apiece " — our ordinary costume being 
waterproof monkey jackets, sailor hats with pugga- 
rees twined round them, and some simple white 
muslin or fresh cotton dresses. However, it was 
soon decided to make good the deficiency from 
which we were suflfering. Materials were purchased, 
and the saloon having been transformed into a 
workroom, the necessary evening dresses were 
speedily forthcoming. 

The next three weeks were spent in one con- 
tinuous round of amusement. Part of the time N. 
and I paid a visit on shore to some newly-made but 
very kind friends, who, with proverbial Australian 
hospitality, did everything in their power to amuse 
us. 

We went to dinner-parties, picnics, dances, and 
boating-parties, thoroughly making the most of our 
time, and I gratefully remember these three weeks 
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spent in Brisbane as amongst the happiest recollec- 
tions of my life. We girls were greatly pitied, too. 
Pity is sometimes pleasant if the commiseration is 
becomingly offered ! We did not look forward with 
any great pleasure to our life in Port Darwin, for 
from what we could learn it promised to be one of 
exile, hard work, and monotony. However, not- 
withstanding all this distraction and freely given 
sympathy, we left Queensland perfectly heartwhole 
in spite of the many attractions that Brisbane 



I scarcely remember a more brilliant colonial 
gathering than the birthday ball at Government 
House. Colonel Blackall held a reception, before the 
dancing commenced, of ladies and gentlemen, who 
were presented by the private secretary and the 
aide-de-camp. The Governor kindly sent us cards 
of private entree. Seats were provided for those 
who enjoyed this privilege, facing His Excellency 
and staff, from whence we had a splendid view 
of the ceremony. After the reception was over 
dancing commenced in the square hall of the 
building, where a well-prepared floor and a good 
band added greatly to our enjoyment of the evening. 

All this time carpenters, shipwrights, and boat- 
builders were hurrying on with the Gvlnar^s repairs, 
and when their labours were over the little vessel 
looked her pretty self once more — smart as any 
yacht one would wish to see. 

And now our departure was only a matter of 
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hours. The three weeks had passed away like a 
dream, and we sincerely regretted the awakening 
was so near at hand. 

With many adieux to our new friends, photographs 
having been given and exchanged, and promises on 
all sides of letters, we were once more under weigh. 
Dipping our ensign to the Pearl, a compliment she 
speedily returned, we bid farewell to Brisbane, 
carrying with us nothing but happy memories of a 
charming and unexpected visit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AT SEA — TORRES STRAITS. 



At Sea again — Queensland Coast — Making for Barrier Reef 
— Coral Islands — Sunday at Sea — Natives on the Coast 
— Shooting Sea-gulls — Wrecks on the Barrier — Canni- 
balism of the Mainland Natives — Scenery — Feeling our 
way — ** Them's them " — Look out in the Foretop. 

We were told we should have a pretty voyage by 
our friends in Brisbane, and the naval officers we 
met who knew the coast well, described the beauties 
of the scenery we were to sail through when we 
reached the inner route of Torres Straits, which lay 
between the mainland and the great Barrier Eeef. 
Sorry as we were to leave civilisation behind us, the 
prospect of seeing the scenery thus described to us 
did much to cheer and to reconcile us to our board- 
ship life again. 

The first few days were not of the smoothest, 
but when we got farther north, the protecting 
influence of the Barrier Eeef gave us smooth water, 
and we were fortunate enough to have the monsoon 
with us. Only those who have made a voyage in 
a sailing ship can realise what a blessing it is to 
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have a fair wind to depend upon for any length 
of time. 

We were, as I have said before, merely a family 
party, and depended solely upon our own efforts for 
any amusement on board. Sometimes the days 
passed monotonously enough. But when we drew 
farther north, the lovely scenery we sailed through, 
and the interesting character of the navigation, 
supplied any want of amusement and excitement we 
had hitherto felt. Counting my first trip through the 
inner route of Torres Straits, I have made the 
journey four times, and on each occasion I was struck 
afresh by the beauties of the scenery. There is no 
doubt that it is a difficult piece of navigation, and 
I never yet passed through without seeing wrecks 
here and there, and sometimes vessels lying hard 
and fast on the rocks. A great deal of this is due to 
a want of care on the part of the navigator. The 
Admiralty have made most careful surveys all over 
this much-dreaded passage, and the charts they have 
published are very perfect specimens of the hydro- 
graphic art, every danger is pointed out, and the 
soundings are given with unerring correctness. Thus 
danger is guarded against as far as possible, if suffi- 
cient care is taken to follow the directions. 

Still it must be conceded that, as the reefs which 
abound on every side are of coral formation, a 
growth is quickly made, materially changing the 
soundings given on the chart* For this reason it is 
imperatively necessary to keep a man in the chains 
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who, with his monotonoudy sounding chant of ** By 
the deep nine," or a ** quarter less six," reminds the 
traveller that he is feeling his way along a piece of 
treacherously changeable navigation, and any sudden 
variation in the soundings gives cause for great 
anxiety. 

According to the rule followed in this part of the 
world, we anchored every night at sundown, for no 
vessel dares to go through this passage after dark. 
We usually anchored under the lee of some bright 
coral island, or close to some spot on the Queensland 
coast, according to the place we found ourselves in at 
the end of the day. Sometimes the men lowered a 
boat, and went off to the islands, taking their guns 
in the hope of finding some sport. 

The islets nearer the Barrier Reef are low-lying 
patches of coral, belted with glittering sand, and 
clothed with mangroves and low-lying shrubs, 
while here and there a cocoanut tree reared its 
stately stem over the waste of waters, probably 
B solitary nut that had been washed down the 
Straits touching at the numerous islands in the 
Arafura Sea on its lonely way. Cocoanut trees 
thrive best when their roots touch a salt formation ; 
hence the masses of them one sees on making for 
any tropical harbour. 

On these little patches of land sea birds find a 
home, and their beaches are strewn with turtle, 
clams, and many varieties of shells. The scenery on 
reaching Northern Queensland became more and 
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more beautiftil. Whitsunday Passage, oflFthe main 
land, is one of the loveliest bits on the coast. One of 
the group is a large island named Pentecost, from no 
better reason, probably, than that it was first sighted 
on Whit-Sunday ; and I irreverently christened its 
most elevated portion, a conspicuous tower-like crag, 
" The Apostles' Look-out." 

The distance between the coast and the island is 
very narrow indeed, and though we anchored very 
close in shore that night, none of the men were per- 
mitted to land. Natives in this part of the country 
bear an evil reputation. It is more than suspected 
that they are cannibals. Some years afterwards 
a vessel was wrecked near Hinchingbrook Island, 
the blacks swarmed oflF to the wreck and killed every 
survivor they could find ; and during a gold mining 
rush, the body of an unfortunate Chinaman was 
fonnd half-roasted on a wurley fire. Cannibalism 
does not openly figure amongst aboriginal misdeeds, 
but in the northern part of Queensland it is no 
uncommon vice. 

Though we must have been very near the black 
fellows at times, they only once showed themselves. 
One Sunday evening, sailing close in shore, under a 
heavy press of canvas, going fully nine knots an 
hour, we saw a party of natives rush down a steep 
defile in the cliffs overhead ; all day they must have 
been watching us, for from one point to another 
fires were lit, and the smoke, as it curled away into 
the light, dry air, announced the approach of a 
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vessel. The men brought bundles of spears, and 
ran along the beach, levelling them at our vessel. 
Some of them tried to launch their canoes, hoping, 
I suppose, to overtake us. They hooted and yelled 
as we left them behind, feeling savage, no doubt, that 
our pace was too good for them to overtake us. 

Many tales are told of deeds wrought amongst 
the native tribes on this part of the coast by the 
black policemen, who are brought from one of the 
southern colonies to serve in the force. They are 
excellent marksmen. When a raid has to be made 
on a neighbouring tribe to punish some cruel deed 
of murder or theft, the native troopers divest them- 
selves of their uniforms, retaining only their caps as 
a distinctive badge in case of accident. They creep 
silently, in true aboriginal fashion, into the bush, 
carrying a rifle and revolver, stalking their prey 
with all the skill of a practised bushman. The 
inspecting officer, generally a European, asks no 
questions on their return. The men hold up one, 
two, or three fingers, as the case may be, showing 
the number of lives taken. The older and more 
experienced hands cut notches on the stocks of their 
rifles to remember the number of lives that have 
fallen into their hands. 

Our course now became more and more intricate 
the further north we sailed — lying literally amongst 
a perfect archipelago of little islands. Picking up the 
different points of land was often the source of a 
joke, for our master was not blessed with the most 
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perfect command of the Queen's English, and I over- 
heard one morning the following nautical dialogue : 
"Look out, ahoy!" — speaking to the man in the 
foretop. 

" Aye, aye, sir ! " was the reply from aloft. 

*' Can you make out an island with a hump in the 
centre, bearing N.E. by E. half north from a head- 
land with a white patch to windward of it ? " 

** Yes, sir," sang out Jack. 

" All right, them's them ; go on as you were," 
said the skipper, sending us into suppressed fits 
of laughter. Another time the helmsman was at 
fault. 

"There you air, flying away to windward, and 
the water like ile," said the excitable little man, as 
he put the helm down and brought the ship back 
into the required position. 

As yet 1 have not mentioned our way of spending 
Sunday, and as a day of rest was a very welcome 
one to most of our ship's company, I will describe it. 
The first and prevailing feature pervading a Sunday 
morning was a general air of cleanliness. The decks 
were holystoned and washed earlier than usual, the 
brass work had an extra polish, and everything 
looked its brightest. The children, of course, all 
turned out in clean clothes. The tiny boy donned 
his " best wocker," his own name for his best frock. 
Annie curled his hair even more carefully than 
usual ; she perfectly idolised him, as we all did, and 
his dainty, pretty, and amusing ways endeared him 

D 
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to everyone. Johnnie was certainly a most privi- 
leged subject, and he roamed about the ship, doing 
his own sweet will. He was perhaps more precious 
to us on account of his delicacy, and, coming as he did 
shortly after my elder brother's death, thus filling a 
blank which had been a terrible one in our family, 
indeed his own little life for the first twelve months 
had been a sheer fight for existence. However, the 
voyage seemed to do wonders for him, and his curly 
head might have been seen roaming from the saloon 
to the forecastle, mixing with the men and being 
made much of by all the different messes on board. 
Willy, my other brother, a handsome, sturdy, bronzed 
boy of eight, was captured, washed, dressed, and, 
amongst many struggles, inducted into his boots and 
socks, articles of clothing he disliked, and which he 
only endured as a concession to the conventionalities 
of the Sabbath. Then followed a clean Eton collar 
fastened on his best suit, and his Sunday toilette 
was over. The little girls appeared, looking fresh 
and cool in pretty pink cottons, and we two elder 
ones seized the opportunity of making a more 
elaborate toilette than usual. Breakfast once over, 
the order was given to "rig the church." The 
Union Jack was spread over the end of the skylight. 
The places were found in Bible and Prayer-book. 
Camp-stools were arranged in pew-like order, and, 
the men having been duly inspected, filed aft, and, 
when everyone had taken their places, the morning 
service began. My father read the prayers and the 
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lessons, and never omitted, wherever he was, the 
regulations observed in the navy on Sundays. The 
service usually progressed very solemnly, and the 
congregation was a model of reverence and good 
behaviour, though I must say there were distractions 
for which we were hardly responsible. We were 
sailing swiftly along on a calm and glassy sea, past 
beautiful headlands and bits of scenery clothed with 
vivid and luxuriant green down to the water's edge ; 
past glistening coral islands, on whose outer edges 
pale green billows broke on the white sandy beaches, 
boiling and seething as they dashed against a row 
of ugly " nigger heads," as the rocks were called, 
dotted here and there. Now and again a wreck was 
to be seen, or a vessel left lonely and sad on a reef, 
her rigging dismantled and only waiting for beach- 
combers to come and break her up for the sake of 
her timber and old iron. Besides all these outside 
sources of distraction, we carried with us one who 
was a fund of amusement in himself — an old family 
pet, who had made other voyages with us — "Jim 
Crow,** a clever Australian jackdaw, a bird who 
never seemed so much at home or in his element as 
at sea, and certainly never shone to such advantage 
as on Sundays when Divine Service was going on. 
I feel quite sure the blood of the "Jackdaw of 
Rheims** ran in his veins, from many traits of 
character that he possessed. Jim was especially 
devoted to one of our sailors, a young fellow who 
was quite a character in his way. M. by name, 
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by nature possibly a mixture of Irish and Spanish 
gipsy — a young fellow who was up to every kind of 
mischief, and the life and soul of the forecastle. He 
and Jim Crow were the most devout members of the 
congregation, and never failed to make the usual 
responses at the end of the prayers. " Amen,"" said 
M., in a grave and solemn tone. "Caw," croaked 
the jackdaw immediately, and with such a sonorous 
effect, that it disturbed our pious mien and upset 
our gravity. We always felt convinced that M. 
enacted the dual parts of clerk and raven ; be it as it 
may, the effect was very telling and the illusion 
wonderfiiUy well sustained. **Jim Crow" did not 
carry his religion into every-day life, for I grieve to 
say he had several bad attacks of kleptomania during 
the voyage. He hopped gingerly down to the 
captain's cabin, looking first on one side and then on 
the other till he found a store of glittering objects — 
pins, rings, and brass buttons, besides some jewelry 
that belonged to Mrs. S., the" captain's wife. He 
then quietly selected the article he coveted most and 
hid it in a spot he had chosen with great deliberation 
and care. The hue and cry after these lost trea^sures 
and their ultimate recovery in no wise disconcerted 
him. I am afraid Jim Crow was a hardened sinner, 
and, alas ! we had no one on board duly qualified to 
do for him with " bell, book and candle " what had 
been done ages before to his ancestor at Bheims. In 
spite of his repeated acts of theft and his being 
invariably found out, Jim cawed away with as 
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much gusto as ever. Finding after a time no 
other prey available, he wreaked his vengeance on 
the tiny boy's legs, which, being plump, white, and 
soft, soon showed the blue marks which had been 
imprinted on them by the jackdaw's relentless 
beak. 
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CHAPTER V. 

1870. 

POBT DARWIN. 

End of the Voyage — Somerset — South Sea Islanders — ^Pearl- 
ing Vessels — Booby Island — Our Greeting off Escape 
Clifis — The Bengal Ashore — A Visit from the Land 
Selectors — Arrival in Port Darwin — First Impressions. 

We were now approaching the end of our voyage, 
which had been far longer than we anticipated, for 
we left Adelaide in April, and June was now very 
nearly over. However, the three weeks* detention 
in Brisbane fully accounted for our long passage. 

Bidding the inner route of the Barrier Reef good- 
bye, and having left its beauties behind us, we sailed 
into Somerset before we rounded Cape York, the 
most northern point of Australia. Here we anchored 
and remained for two days, the crew employed in 
cutting firewood and filling our tanks with fresh 
water. It is a pretty litde spot, clothed like the 
rest of North Queensland with tropical vegetation 
down to the water's edge. A strong tide runs 
through the harbour, and great^ caution has to be 
exercised on this account, as the current is so strong 
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that it almost sweeps a vessel out of the position she 
has calculated to take up. 

The Eesident, Captain Chester, came off to see us, 
and to him we were indebted for a pleasant little 
visit — ^an agreeable break to the monotony of oiu* 
long voyage. 

There were several pearling vessels at anchor, 
some just arrived from a long cruise in the Straits, 
and others getting ready to go to sea again, all 
manned by South Sea Islanders — Eanyaka boys, as 
they are usually called — fine-looking, brown-skinned 
young fellows, with well-cut features, rather wistful, 
soft, dark eyes, and dressed in English-made clothes. 
There had been an epidemic of fever amongst them, 
and I saw the thinnest and most wasted-looking child 
at Somerset I ever saw in my life — a slender girl 
of ten years old. She was too weak to stand, and 
was carried by some of the **boys" on a pillow; 
I was quite struck by their gentle manner, and 
by the tenderness with which they nursed the sick 
child. 

The Kanyakas are very often badly treated by 
the owners of the pearling schooners. These are 
frequently a low order of white men, of no dis- 
tinctive nationality, the greatest bullies afloat. They 
thrash and ill-treat their brown-skinned sailors, de- 
fraud them of their pay, and their hands are not 
quite guiltless of murder; though this sweeping 
assertion does not hold good as a general rule. 
When the schooners belong to some properly- 
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organised Company, and are commanded by respect- 
able men, the very opposite conditions prevail. 

Leaving Somerset, we sailed through the narrow 
strait between Australia and New Guinea, and then 
we ran into open sea. We anchored for some hours 
ofiF Booby Island — the ocean post-office, as it used to 
be called.* This is a small island lying right in the 
track of vessels from Java, India, and China on their 
way to Australia, a well-known resort of shipwrecked 
crews. There is a cave in the centre of the island, 
where ships in passing used to land stores and pro- 
visions for the benefit of any shipwrecked crews 
who might chance to find their way to this little 
oasis in the waste of waters. We had stores to land 
here on behalf of our own Grovernment ; the name 
of our vessel and the date of our calling was duly 
entered in a book kept there for the purpose. I am 
sorry I did not land, for I believe there were some 
curiously-written inscriptions to be seen in this isolated 
" visitors' book." 

Our visit was an uneventful one. No shipwrecked 
sailors were waiting to be saved. We simply left 
our casks of beef and biscuit and proceeded on pur 
way. Our course lay right across the Grulf of 
Carpentaria. Here the sea was rough, but the 
wind and weather favoured us. As we had done 
hitherto, we lived almost entirely on deck, the little 

* This no longer exists. The refage for shipwrecked sailora 
has been moved to Thursday Island, as the natives came off 
and stole the provisions in the cave. 
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saloon being too hot to allow us to remain long 
below. 

We passed the two older settlements — Port Essing- 
ton and Coburg's Peninsula — but not near enough 
to discern anything, except the shadowy coast-line ; 
and there is nothing further of interest to relate 
until we neared the shores of the Escape Cliffs 
Settlement, which had been abandoned for the more 
promising one of Port Darwin, Here we were seen 
by some natives, who paddled off in canoes to meet 
us. Long before they came alongside, their gesticu- 
lations and signs showed us that their intention was 
to warn us of a danger they thought we were un- 
aware of. This proved to be a reef near the Vernon 
Islands, on whose coral bosom several ships met 
their fate. 

The blackfellows clung on to a rope we threw to 
them, and hauling their narrow bark canoes along- 
side, cleverly scrambled on deck. We at once entered 
into conversation with our savage visitors, though 
somewhat . under diflSculties, for our knowledge of 
their language was nil, and their acquaintance with 
ourp extremely limited — such expressions as ** my 
word," " very good ** " tum turn," when they saw a 
supply of food being made ready for them to take 
ashore. • " You gib me baccy,*' and " big one ship 
come on," were intermixed with a voluble flow of 
the Woolna dialect. However, their hands and 
gestures were far more intelligible than their tongues, 
and our unclad visitors left us in a very amiable 
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frame of mind, giving ns in exchange for a supply 
of tea, sugar, tobacco, and flour some curious shells 
that were used to bale the water out of their canoes. 

Our newly-made acquaintances were members of 
the Woolna tribe, and were, we found, at deadly 
enmity with the Larrakiahs who lived in the 
country surrounding Port Darwin. 

We anchored off the Vernon Islands for the 
night, strangely enough, sighting the Bengal^ who, 
with worse luck than our own, was hard and fast 
ashore. She had been in this unenviable position 
since the last ebb tide. She was not however in 
any danger, having fortunately grounded on a 
soft sandy patch near one of the islands. Amongst 
the passengers were some intimate friends of our 
own, one of them a celebrated explorer, the late 
John McKinlay. Immediately we dropped anchor 
the Bengal lowered a boat, and our friends paid 
us a visit. From them we learnt all the latest 
Adelaide news — for they had sailed fully a month 
after we did, and were surprised to find we had 
not arrived in Port Darwin before them. They 
were a party of land selectors, on their way to 
select land in the Northern Territory for the 
capitalists already spoken of, and on whose behalf 
the survey was made. It was a curious meeting, 
away on the wild northern coast so far from our 
old home, and with the future one as yet an 
indistinct shadow in the distance. 

The next day was an eventful one — and with 
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it my account of the voyage terminatea We got 
under weigh very early, an obliging flood tide 
lifted the Bengal off her unwelcome resting-place, 
and the two ships sailed almost side by side into 
the harbour of Port Darwin. 

It is a generally conceded opinion, and agreed 
to by all those who have visited the Northern 
Territory, that in point of beauty Port Darwin 
has few equals; only two other harbours were 
ever named, when a comparison with this one was 
sought for — those of Sydney and Rio Janeiro. 
Having made the entrance of this magnificent 
haven, we found ourselves sailing into an immense 
space of perfectly smooth water, where, it has been 
said of this, as of other large harbours, the whole 
British fleet might lie at anchor. 

The shores were clothed with masses of rich 
green vegetation down to the water's edge, and 
the cliffs overspread with thickly growing palms, 
in all the variety one would expect to see so far 
north. Ironbark trees, casuarinas and the bright 
green milkwood tree grew here in great luxuriance. 
It looked what it was, — a land of perpetual summer. 
We sailed along, passing smooth white beaches, on 
to which waterfalls from the overhanging cliffs 
shed glittering streams of crystal, dancing and 
shimmering in the sunlight The air was warm 
and light, and a fair wind wafted us each moment 
nearer our future home. Beautiful it certainly was ; 
but oh ! so lonely and desolate, not a sign of human 
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habitation could we yet discern ; no living creature, 
not even a solitary blackfellow walked these lovely 
beaches. It was all just as nature had made it, just 
as it had remained from the beginning of time — 
untouched and untrodden by the foot of man; a 
region known only to the degraded tribes of savages, 
who had hitherto been the sole occupiers of this 
magnificent piece of country. 

The scene of our exile — for such we deemed it 
then — though surpassingly beautiful in itself, was, 
from this very loneliness, hardly inviting to N. and 
myself, for we were at that time far too strongly 
attached to the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world to appreciate being banished from Tall we 
had hitherto enjoyed so keenly. 

At last we came in sight of the little settlement ; 
it was situated in a gully on a broad tract of level 
ground between two steeply rising hiUs, having 
the sea on both sides. The "camp," to use the 
name so familiar to every one, and which to this 
day it has retained, consisted of a number of log 
and iron houses on either side of the gully. On 
Fort Hill to our right, a steep hill with a flat 
summit, one of the most prominent landmarks 
of the harbour, was a flagstaff, on which the Union 
Jack was flying. It was delightful to find the 
familiar flag in this far-away corner of the British 
Empire. Close to the flagstaff was a lonely grave — 
the last resting-place of a young surveyor who was 
treacherously murdered at Fred's Pass by the natives 
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during the surveying expedition a year before. 
The opposite hill was covered with green shrubs, 
and at this moment it literally swarmed with black 
men and women. These unclothed spectators were 
the " oldest inhabitants " of this part of the world — 
members of the Larrakiah tribe. The heads of the 
clan were amongst this eager and excited crowd. 
But as far as we could discern, there was nothing 
to distinguish them from the lesser lights of that 
barbarous horde of natives. 

The men, for the most party only used one leg in 
standing, the other one was neatly tucked against 
its fellow thigh. Any support lacking in this 
unusual pose was supplied by a tall bundle of spears, 
firmly grasped in the owner's hand, resting on the 
ground like a number of alpenstocks. 

The women talked and chattered incessantly^ 
while here and there the wondering eyes of a dusky- 
skinned piccaninny wat^jhed proceedings from a 
coign of vantage over its mother's shoulder. There 
were numbers of children who ran about hither and 
thither, pointing to us, sometimes cutting capers, 
and going off in shrieks of laughter. 

I cannot say ; on looking back to what my im- 
pressions were then, that I viewed the prospect of 
having so large a tribe of natives for our immediate 
neighbours as by any means an unmixed joy. I 
had certainly known something of the Australian 
blackfellow in other parts of the colony. I had 
met him not exactly "black but comely," but 
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as a tame appendage to some outlying sheep 
station, a tracker of horses, and a finder of kangaroo. 
I had also met him on the coast, supplying the 
wants of the civilised community with fish, ducks, 
or any wild fowl he could snare or shoot. Here 
the aboriginal presented himself in an entirely new 
aspect We were the smaller number, they the 
greater, and moreover this crowd of savages was 
armed to the teeth. 

My young brothers and sisters looked very awe- 
struck at this first glimpse of barbaric life, and I 
fear many of the theories they had formed about 
going into the wilds alone, and experiencing some 
Robinson Crusoe-like adventures, were suddenly 
** knocked on the head," to use a forcible colonial 
expression, one, however, which rather pointed to 
their probable fate if they had attempted anything 
of the kind. 

A closer view of the camp did not tend to raise 
our spirits to any very exalted elevation — a hand- 
ful of log huts, with crowds of natives looking over 
our heads; and this tiny settlement literally the 
only one in the vast. tract of Northern Australia. 
Looking straight through the gully, away over the 
roofs of the buildings, one beheld a long stretch of 
water, bounded like the other parts of the harbour 
by a mass of densely wooded and uninhabited 
country, which extended as far as the eye could 
reach. We realised, too, that no hope of regular 
communication with the outer world could be looked 
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for, as the settlement had not become sufficiently 
important to induce a line of steamers to call there. 

However, this was looking at the question only 
from our point of view. The arrival of these two 
ships in one day was a great event in the history 
of the Northern Territory. Nothing had been done 
since the survey was finished, and progress was at a 
standstill. We brought letters to those in camp from 
friends and relatives far away. And the Bengal^ 
whose mails were of a later date than ours, brought 
the welcome news that an agreement had been 
concluded between the British Australian Telegraph 
Company and the Adelaide Government to bring 
Australia into telegraphic communication with, not 
only the mother country, but the whole world. And 
Port Darwin was to be the connecting link, for the 
submarine cable was to be landed here when the over- 
land line was completed. This was under discussion 
before we left Adelaide, and I remember meeting 
Captain Noel Osborn, when he came on behalf of his 
company to make the preliminary arrangements. 

In the meantime boats were coming off to us, and 
we received a most hearty welcome from old friends 
who had preceded us to the settlement, and from 
those of the officers to whom we were introduced. 
Some months having elapsed since any news had 
reached them, our visitors were eager for news, and 
every scrap of intelligence we could give was 
listened to with great interest. Every item of 
Adelaide gossip was gone through : who was married. 
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dead, or engaged. Politics were freely discussed, 
especially those questions which affected the terri- 
tory itself; and the projected telegraph line afforded 
a subject of conversation, which lasted during the 
whole of my stay in Port Darwin. After the Resi- 
dent had landed and the oflScial reception was over 
we went on shore. I think the judgment we had 
formed from the deck of our schooner was rather a 
harsh one. On a closer inspection we found a 
pretty, well-kept, and neatly laid-out camp. The 
married people lived on the left hand side below 
the Larrakiahs' camp, in log huts, with neatly 
thatched roofs ; at the farther end on the same side 
was the stable, a long shed made of logs, roofed 
with sheets of bark, and well filled with horses, we 
were glad to see. Close to the stable were the police 
barracks, bearing a military air of neatness, quite 
in character with the morale of the force. Several 
tall troopers were standing outside, still wearing their 
pretty blue uniform, for they had just come off duty, 
and were smoking their pipes and reading their letters 
and papers. The quarters assigned to our use were 
two huts, not large enough to accommodate such a 
party, but they were pleasantly situated close to the 
sea, and were, moreover, the best the place afforded. 
Until our furniture was landed and unpacked, we 
lived on board the Gulnare^ and when the time 
came to leave the little vessel we were truly sorry, 
for we had become very fond of her during our 
three months' voyage. 
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While we were getting settled, the land selectors 
were busily engaged in preparing for their ex- 
pedition into the interior, and until they were 
ready to start, lived in a camp on the hill over- 
looking our own. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

CAMP LIFE, 

Camp Life — Songs — The Piano — Harmonium — Horpes — 
Riding Parties — The Jungle — Bosh Tea-making — 
Famine Bay — Picnics and Baces* 

The first thing we turned our attention to after 
landing was to arrange our small quarters in the 
most comfortable manner and to make them as 
homelike as possible. The huts were very rough, 
and it was only by dint of management that we 
fitted into them at all. The sleeping apartments 
were in a large log hut divided by partitions. The 
spaces between the poles were plugged with " paper'* 
bark — ^a species of gum tree whose bark is nearly 
white, and peels off in loose flakes ; our roof was of 
bark also; indeed this material was called into 
requisition very freely throughout the settlement. 
The ironbark trees are " rung " at a certain height 
top and bottom, and the bark detached in one sheet ; 
it is then wetted, and laid out flat on the ground, 
huge stones being placed to keep it from rolling up 
again. This was laid on the framework of the 
roof when it was ready for use, and then saplings 
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were laid across and lashed down so as to prevent it 
blowing off in a sudden squall. The floor of our 
hut was made of mud, pressed flat, and mixed with 
gravel, sand and limestone, well rolled till a smooth 
surface was obtained. Glass windows were unknown 
— our windows were frames filled with unbleached 
calico, and they swung on a pivot, propped open by 
a stick which was fitted for the purpose. The floor 
was a great trial of patience, for every clean dress 
we put on became soiled round the edges imme- 
diately. We had only one sitting-room, which was 
joined to the sleeping apartments by a covered way. 
This was a galvanised iron hut, about twenty feet 
long, lined with deal and possessing the luxury of a 
wooden floor; its windows were sheets of iron 
propped open in the usual way ; there was a door at 
each end, and we habitually sat in a draught for 
the sake of air. The iron roof was shaded by bark, 
but it was a very hot room at any time. We 
arranged our furniture here to the best advantage, 
but owing to the incongruous medley, the room 
reminded me of nothing so forcibly as a broker s 
shop — chests of drawers, sideboards, chiffoniers, 
tables of every description and shape elbowed each 
other, seeming as lost as we were at the strange and 
novel associations in which they found themselves. 

After a time we got things into some degree of 
order, and became so used to living in this cramped 
space that it seemed wonderful we ever wished for 
anything larger. We made a verandah, which 
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added greatly to our comfort, by means of saplings 
fixed in the ground, and covered with a canvas 
awning. Here we spent the greater part of our time ; 
a table and all the most comfortable chairs were put 
here; it quite answered the purpose of an extra 
sitting-room, and was by far the most favoured 
resort of our small quarters. Here in the evening 
the gentlemen smoked pipes or cigars, yarns were 
spun, and discussions on every topic of interest took 
place in spite of occasional onslaughts from sandflies 
and mosquitoes. 

The -camp had a great love for music. Nearly all 
the men played the concertina, some were flute- 
players. And surely they all sang ! for night after 
night when work was over they assembled under a 
shady tree in the middle of the camp, and a regular 
musical entertainment took place. Each man sang 
his song, either accompanying himself with his own 
concertina, or enlisting the services of a chum for 
this purpose. I could almost give a list of the 
favourite camp melodies. " Wait for the Turn of the 
Tide '* was very popular. The fact of " Rome, not 
being Built in a Day, my Boys '* seemed to encourage 
their efforts in developing the Northern Territory. 
** Paddle your own Canoe" was another favourite 
song, the chorus always taken up lustily by the 
company ; besides the more sentimental ballads of 
" When other Lips," ** Her bright Smile haunts me 
still,'' and " Ever of Thee." These were generally 
sung by a police trooper who owned a fine tenor 
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voice. It sounded quite pretty coming through the 
stillness of the night; the only other sound to be 
heard was the washing of the waves over the 
shingle at our feet, or the wind rustling through the 
slender leaves of a clump of corkscrew palms. Some 
of the men spent the evening in walking round Tort 
Point, the only promenade the camp possessed. A 
pathway had been made here by cutting down a 
portion of the hill, and levelling the ground at its 
base. It was a pretty walk, as one had the sea on 
one's right aU the way round, and a fine view of 
the south and east arms of the harbour could be 
gained from here. 

The delight of the community knew no bounds 
when we used our piano for the first time, N. 
had a lovely clear soprano voice, and when she 
began some of her favourite songs, such as **Bid 
me Discourse," and **Oft in the stilly Night," 
a crowd collected round the house, which only dis- 
persed when we had gone through our entire re- 
pertoire of songs and duets. 

I shall never forget the astonishment of the 
Larrakiahs when they saw the piano for the first 
time. They could not understand where the sound 
came from, and were not satisfied till I had opened 
the instrument and shown them its internal economy; 
the little white hammers that touched the strings 
each time I struck the keys amused them im- 
mensely. They liked music, and often asked us to 
play to them. 
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The piano afterwards gave us, to use Joseph 
Surface's expression, cause for "grave anxiety." 
I \ad taken some lessons in tuning before I left 
Adelaide, and was moderately successful in my 
newly-learned art ; but when, during the wet season, 
a string broke, making a hideous shriek which 
thrilled the whole instrument, utter consternation 
seized me^ and I trembled for the consequences. 
However, with the help of Bob CoUard, our old 
armourer, and Jerry Ryan, the blacksmith, I re- 
placed the broken string, and afterwards managed 
to keep the piano in working order. The har- 
monium, which had been sent up for church pur- 
poses, did not stand the climate as well as one could 
have wished. The wet season sadly tried ita con- 
stitution, and it suffered severely from a bronchial 
affection as well as from consumption — for this latter 
malady the white ants were responsible — and owing 
to these combined ailments the instrument had 
frequently to undergo a severe course of treatment. 
The camp population numbered about sixty all told. 
There was a large Q-overnment store, from which 
the rations allowed to oflScers and men were drawn, 
and presided over by Mr. Frank Hood, one of the 
most popular oflScials in the Territory. There was 
a survey and land office, a public works depart- 
ment, a police force, and a medical officer, with an 
assistant. Doctor Millner, our P.C.M.O., had seen 
long service in the Northern Territory, and from 
the beginning of our stay till the end was one of the 
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dearest friends we ever made. He, like so many 
other friends I made in Australia, has gone; he 
was drowned in the Gothenburg some time after I 
left the Territory, on his way to Adelaide, when 
he and his family lost their lives in that ill-fated 
vessel. 

The office hours were from ten to four, the 
ordinary Government hours, but the labourers did 
not leave off work till six. The single men formed 
messes of their own, and were catered for by a cook 
paid for the purpose. The married men, of course, 
were looked after by their wives; and the police 
made their arrangements separately from the rest. 

The greatest privation we suffered from was a 
want of fresh meat ; for months nothing but tinned 
meat was to be had, a flavourless substance rejoicing 
in the name of " blanket." This underwent many 
processes in cooking, and formed the basis of curry, 
stew, hash, or mince. For a long time there was 
no garden, and our supply of vegetables had to be 
drawn from tinned sources. Our bread was baked 
for us by one of the Government cooks, and the 
scones and cakes which we consumed so ravenously 
were baked by my mother in a camp oven. This 
primitive but useful oven requires very little de- 
scription. It is a round iron vessel, standing on 
three legs and covered with a dome-shaped tightly- 
fitting lid. Fire is placed above and below, and I 
know no more satisfactory mode of baking bread or 
cake. 
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When their tea was over, one saw what constituted 
a Port Darwin swell, for the men dressed with most 
scrupulous neatness. They wore the whitest shirts 
and prettiest neckties imaginable. Coats were a 
superfluous luxury, and, except by the officers when 
en grande tenuCy were seldom worn at all, except 
in the rainy season. The dress of the mounted 
police was perhaps the prettiest I have ever seen ; 
it was copied partly from that worn by an Indian 
light cavalry regiment, and was introduced into 
Adelaide by Major Warburton during the time he 
was Commissioner of Police. 

The uniform consisted of a royal blue Graribaldi- 
shaped jumper, with facings of quilted black satin, 
and with black and silver braiding on the cuffs ; 
trousers of dark blue cloth, with a silver stripe down 
each side; the cap was edged with silver, and had 
a small straight peak — ^altogether, making as smart 
a uniform as one would wish to see. The men were 
taken from a very superior class, and for the most 
part were well-educated, and refined to an unusual 
extent. 

Annies admirers were legion, the board-ship 
affaires de coswr having died away in the presence 
of the more numerous attractions ashore, and many- 
were the daintily attired, heartbroken swains who 
walked past our window, hoping for a glimpse of 
those mischievous brown eyes, which made as much 
havoc amongst the camp eligibles as they had done 
on board ship. 
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After many love affairs and heart-burnings she 
made a happy marriage with one of the best fellows 
in the Government employ. 

There were a number of horses belonging to 
Government in the Territory, and on looking them 
carefully over, we found several suitable for our 
own riding — ^Fanny, a nice chestnut mare about 
fifteen hands, and a dark bay called Selim, a most 
charming horse to ride ; he cantered at the rate of 
five miles an hour, gently and slowly as a rocking- 
horse. This slow canter was an accomplishment we 
always endeavoured to teach our horses, as it was a 
relief from walking pace ; the climate being too hot 
to allow of very fast riding for any length of time. 
Taking them altogether they were lightly made and 
decently bred animals, up to a good weight, and 
stood the climate wonderfully well. They had come 
up from Adelaide for the use of the survey party in 
the Northern Territory, and had done some very 
hard work. 

We brought our saddles with us, old favourites 
that had seen some service in Adelaide in the 
hunting field, and during kangarooing expeditions ; 
thus we were able to make up riding parties, and to 
explore more fully the country about Palmerston. 
These rides were the greatest joy of our lives. After 
a hard day's work it was pleasant to mount our horses, 
ride out of camp, and along the bridle tracks, on the 
tableland above. We often rode to Doctor's Gully, 
where there was a lovely waterfall ; its whole course 
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edged with overhanging ferns and lycopodiumsy 
twisted cane-like creeping plants, and the numerous 
undergrowths of a tropical jungle. It was, however, 
Australia in the tropics ; one never lost sight of the 
identity of so characteristic a country, and the growth 
was nothing like what I have since met with in 
Malayan jungles. At times we varied our ride by 
going to Fannie Bay, a long white open beach, 
about seven miles from home ; and at low tide had 
many a good canter there, going on to the heights 
above to scan the horizon in search of a passing ship, 
for from this point we could get a view of the 
entrance of the harbour. On our way we used to 
have a little jumping practice, putting our horses 
over logs and newly felled trees, for as yet not a 
single fence had been made. Before we were allowed 
to penetrate any distance into the heart of the 
country, N. and myself were taught revolver shooting. 
A target was put up on Fort Point, and here we 
received a kind of baptism of fire. I used a Colt's 
constabulary revolver, a wretchedly heavy weapon ; 
perhaps I am making a bad workman's complaint ; 
but I never became anything but a very bad shot. 
N., on the contrary, was the best in the settlement, 
and took all the prizes at the matches for revdver 
shooting. 

I drove poor CoUard, the armourer, and an old 
soldier of the 40th Regiment, wild with my awkward 
endeavours to clean my revolver; he was most 
patient however, and was intensely proud of our 
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Bewly learnt accomplishment. In spite of my 
making such bad shooting, I fonnd my knowledge 
Tory useful, though I never had to carry it into 
eflFect. We never rode, even the shortest distance 
from camp, without an orderly following us. Our 
escort was always armed, carrying carbine and re- 
volver, and we had D-straps fixed to our saddles, 
and carried our weapons slung at our side, whenever 
we rode any distance from home. This may seem a 
somewhat unnecessary precaution: but when it is 
remembered that we rode across country, through 
forest, jungle and scrub, where natives could get 
plenty of cover, in a country where we were but a 
handful of Europeans living down in a gully with- 
out much protection, .the one settled portion of that 
vast tract of country — about two thousand miles 
from the nearest settlement — it really was a wise 
piece of forethought, and one of which I realised 
the importance, during my stay in Port Darwin. 

We frequently got up large riding parties, and 
went long distances into the country, leaving camp 
early in the morning, and returning in the cool of 
the evening ; each rider carrying a share of the re- 
freshments on the saddle. I usually took charge of 
a " Billy " or quart pot, and put the tea and sugar in 
my saddle pocket. Each person had his own pan- 
nikin. Our fevourite camping ground for a picnic 
was " the jungle," twelve miles from Palmerston, a 
lovely shady spot, through which ran a delicious 
placid stream of water, not broad enough to be 
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dignified by the title of river. It was perfectly clear, 
and huge pink and white water-lilies laid on its un- 
ruflfled surface, while its banks were luxuriantly 
clothed with ferns and many species of lycopodium — 
the copper, gold, and the silver varieties which are so 
well known in all tropical jungles. Curious twisting 
rope-like creepers, with broad fleshy leaves, found 
their way up the trees, and gradually interlaced 
overhead till a complete covering was obtained. 

The fern which Miss Gordon Gumming mentions 
in her delightful book, * A Lady's Cruise in a French 
Man-of-war,' grew here also, the **Wa Katou," or 
" God's own fern," one of the loveliest creeping ferns 
ever met with. It grew round everything, and 
when disentangled, one could measure its length by 
yards. Were I a botanist I could describe orchids, 
curious lilies, and a number of other smaller beauties 
of the jungle which, from my want of knowledge, I 
must leave undone. In the protecting arms of giant 
gum trees the stag-horn fern nestled snugly, 
throwing down great antler-like fronds, which were 
sharply defined against the smooth white bark of 
the tree. Altogether it was a perfect paradise to 
look at, and had it not been for the presence of 
leeches, and of an especially cruel species of mosquito, 
one could have wished to remain there for ever. 

When we arrived at our camping ground, the 
horses were unsaddled and hobbled. We then 
unpacked our lunch, and lit a fire. On this I put 
the quart pot full of fresh spring water, and when it 
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boiled^'made tea. I may mention bere, that when tea 
is made in this primitive fashion, one discards the 
conventionalities of home tea-making, and entirely 
reverses the ordinary proceedings. When the 
bubbling of the water announces that it has reached 
boiling point, instead of pouring the water on top of 
the tea, one puts the tea on top of the water, and 
after floating for a little while the leaves sink to the 
bottom of the pot. 

In spite of this antipodean order of things, it is 
certain that tea never has such a delicious flavour as 
when made in this rural method. 

When lunch was over, the gentlemen usually 
went away in search of something to shoot ; there 
were lagoons not far off where wild duck was to be 
found, and in some parts of the jungle good geese- 
shooting was to be had. At the risk of being told I 
am telling "travellers' tales," it is a fact that the 
geese roost in the jungle trees, and are literally 
brought down on the wing by the sportsman. Quail, 
snipe, buzzard and cockatoo are the game usually 
fotmd in the country, but unfortunately not in any 
great number. My sister and I employed our time 
in looking for ferns and flowers, while the gentle- 
men were shooting, or mustering cattle, for all the 
superfluous horses, and the few Government cattle 
we had, were turned out here. We always rested 
for a time in the shade, and, using our saddles for 
pillows, we slept for an hour or two, guarded by at 
least one trooper, who was never far away. Before 
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we left for our return ride, I made a fresh brew of 
tea, and those who smoked enjoyed a pipe or cigar, 
until it was time to resaddle our horses. We always 
enjoyed the cool ride home, and the horses went all 
the better, knowing their heads were turned towards 
the camp. They were certainly pleasant rides to 
look back to. There was a sense of boundless freedom 
in the country, and a curious feeling that, ride as 
far as one liked, one could meet no strange face, or 
make any fresh acquaintances. We had the whole 
of this great tract of country entirely to ourselves. 
In time we knew nearly every tree, and almost 
every path by heart, during our long jungle rides. 
Certainly all that could be devised for our amusement 
and recreation was done, and my father never missed 
an opportunity of lightening the round of sameness 
and monotony he feared N. and myself would suffer 
from. True, we had plenty to occupy us in our 
household and every-day duties, many of which 
could only be accomplished by our own hands. 
Difficulties had to be overcome, and many things to 
get used to which were new to us, and at first one 
had many trials of patience and forbearance. How- 
ever we were young, and determined to make the 
best of things, and to grumble as little as possible at 
what could not be helped. 

We sometimes got up larger expeditions, and, 
when a general hoUday was given, the whole 
community left camp, en route for Fannie Bay, 
leaving the settlement in charge of the polic^ 
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Many of the labourers had their wives and children 
with them. They all joined the party, and went oflF 
in spring drays seated on mattrasses ; the waggonette 
took my mother and the childi'en, and everybody 
else rode, making quite a cavalcade, followed of 
course by a specially chosen escort of Larrakiahs, 
who never failed to include themselves in what was 
going on. The provisions were packed over night 
and sent down by boat, in charge of the steward 
of the Gtdnare or some person specially told off 
for the purpose. When the party arrived at their 
destination, the horses were unsaddled and un- 
harnessed, and the business of the day began. A 
tent was pitched, and dinner served inside it. 
And then horse races took place. These were some- 
times very amusing, and caused no end of excitement. 
Willy was one of the jockeys, we found some others 
amongst the camp boys, and any deficiencies were 
supplied by putting up a black boy or two. They 
** stuck on " fairly well, but sometimes these dusky 
jockeys fell off during the race. However, they 
never seemed the least bit disconcerted by their 
accidents, but got up shaking the sand out of their 
shaggy black locks, and went off in search of their 
horses, bringing them in long after the race was 
over. The shooting matches were very popular. 
We emulated Wimbledon by having a running 
target, and distances of five hundred, one, and two 
thousand yards were fired, — the revolver prizes 
invariably falling to N.'s lot. 
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The women and children roamed about the beach, 
picking up shells, bits of coral, and sea-eggs, while 
the barefooted boys climbed over rocks in search of 
crabs and limpets, or mussels, of which there were 
many varieties. 

The boys had a fiendish delight in disturbing 
the hermit crabs, turning them out of their shells 
on to the bare bright beach, when the poor evicts 
crabs looked as dazed at being suddenly turned out 
into the world, as a disbanded conmiunity of Cis- 
tercian monks. 

Perhaps some of my readers may not have seen 
a hermit crab, so I will briefly describe them. They 
are a species known to conchologists as Pagurus. 
Apparently they have no shell of their own, for they, 
following the cuckoo's example, take possession of 
some empty sea-shell — possibly killing the unfortu- 
nate owner. At low tide the beach is covered with 
shells of every shape and size, moving about in a 
most solemn manner. I believe this crab is never 
used for food ; indeed the only use I ever saw one 
put to was that of a cigar light Some wicked 
person melted a little grease on the hermit's shell 
and placed a small candle-end on it. The creature 
walked up and down carrying its lighted torch as 
quietly as possible, and seeming as much at ease as 
if this was its natural avocation. 

The day's outing generally wound up by the 
seine net being hauled on the beach, and a fine 
supply of fish was taken home with us. Fires were 
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lit, and huge pots of tea were made before the party 
was broken up; at five o'clock a move homewards 
was made, as nightfall comes on soon after six in 
the tropics, and by seven we were generally back 
into camp once more. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NATIVES. 

The Larrakiahs— King Nilunga's Wives — Lubras — ^Washing 
Days — Washing a Baby — Spearing of Charlie — Eetri- 
bution — A Scare — Natives generally. 

We had of course long since visited the native 
camp, and had been formally introduced to old 
Nilunga, the king of the Larrakiah tribe. He had 
several wives, of several ages, and others growing 
up ready to fill any vacancies in this large-hearted 
sovereign's establishment. The other family of 
distinction were the Mirandas. We soon knew the 
tribe very well indeed, made friends with the 
lubras. and remembered each piccaninny's name. 
The relationships of the Larrakiahs were as compli- 
cated as those of an ancient Irish family, and from 
the likenesses between each member of the clan one 
knew from what family they had descended. 

One of the greatest marks of friendship shown by 
them was changing names with the white people in 
camp. For instance, my sister and I might rejoice 
in the appellation of Billymook or Miranda — a clas- 
sical but strictly Larrakiah name — while they took 
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our own in exchange. They lived in wurleys just as 
the natives do in other parts of Australia. These 
miserable substitutes for houses are '* lean-to's," 
made of sheets of bark propped up by saplings. 
Underneath crouched the diflferent families; the 
Nilungas, the Billymooks, the Mirandas, and other 
£imilies whose names are legion and whom I have 
forgotten. 

They diflfered slightly, if at all, from the ordinary 
Australian aboriginal. Just the same low type of 
physique, the same nomadic habits, the same vices, 
and the same customs that prevail everywhere else. 
Darwin's theory of the law of selection seemed to 
hold good amongst them. The best-looking and 
best-made men were invariably the most intelligent 
and the most active^ excelling in all their games and 
occupations. Some of the young men were really 
fine, well-made fellows, with curly hair, large black 
eyes, and shining black skins, lithe and straight 
as an arrow. Others again were lean and ill-shapen, 
and the least interesting specimens of at best an 
uninteresting race. 

The women varied very much in appearance, 
some of the younger ones being plump and good- 
looking. Their curly heads reminded one at times 
of Papuans, with whom it is possible they may 
have a little in common. The elder women were 
literally "old hags" — lean and shrivelled, and 
excessively ugly. We speedily obtained their assist- 
ance in our laundry arrangements, for though 

F 2 
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I have not mentioned it, one of our greatest dis- 
comforts was the inability to get any clothes washed 
in camp — except at the price of twelve shillings per 
dozen. Annie, with all her energy, could not wash 
for such a large family unaided. Therefore N. and 
I, in addition to our knowledge of other household 
duties, added washing as our latest accomplishment. 
The lubras could not wash, in the proper sense of 
the word, but they rinsed clothes, emptied our 
washing-tubs, and brought us supplies of cold water ; 
they also helped in the process of " hanging out " 
our weekly wash, and in many other ways. The 
women brought their babies sometimes with them 
on a washing-day, and having given a practical 
demonstration upon cleanliness by washing our 
own clothes, I persuaded one of them to let me 
wash her baby. This is something quite unknown 
to them. I carefully disrobed the infant of its bits 
of bark and rag, which did duty for swaddling 
clothes, and having filled a bath with nice warm 
water, I began operations, the mother and one 
or two other women standing over me. The baby 
began to cry in true orthodox fashion, as soon as 
it was in the water; and the way in which the 
coating of ashes and smut with which the poor little 
thing was besmeared curled off into the water was 
a perfect marvel; each moment the baby grew a 
better colour, and reminded me of nothing so much 
as an advertisement of Pears' Soap. The women 
became very excited, and at last could stand it no 
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longer. The mother thought I was working some 
deadly spell npon her oflFspring, as she saw it 
gradually grow whiter under my applications of 
soap and water. She snatched the baby outof my 
arms, and uttering some doubtless soothing and 
endearing terms, restored the piccaninny to the 
depths of an old basket she carried slung behind 
her, in which the baby kept company with a 
quantity of old rags, bits of half-eaten food, and 
general rubbish — all precious possessions in her 
estimation. 

Black babies are not quite so black as they are 
painted. I mean this in a literal sense. When 
they are bom they are of a light coppery colour, 
which does not find favour in the parents' eyes, and 
the infant is immediately smeared all over with a 
greasy mixture of ashes and soot, which " make-up " 
gives the complexion approved of by their race. 

The poor lubras are, and I fear always will be, 
a most wretched, down-trodden set of women. They 
are cruelly and selfishly treated by their lords and 
masters, who make them do all the hard work of 
everyday life. There can be no household duties, 
as they have no houses, and the commissariat is 
looked after by men and women indiscriminately; 
but the lubras search for wood, carry the heaviest 
loads when they shift camp, and are not fed till their 
husbands are satisfied. On the whole the children 
are kindly treated — the boys especially. The men 
train their sons at a very early age to fish, to swim, 
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and to use the spear. They are a lazy race, and not 
at all alive to making tbe most of their opportmiities. 
Had they been, they might have made money by 
supplying the wants of the community with fish, 
game or turtle. Now and then a " big one Leet- 
pee," as they called turtle, was brought in, and at 
rare intervals one or two fish. Sometimes, when 
we were very short of potatoes, they dug up some 
yams and brought them into camp. 

The Larrakiahs lived in constant dread of an 
invasion from the Woolna tribe, whose acquaintance 
we made oflF Escape CliflFs. Scouts were sent 
forward by the enemy, but no conflict ever took 
place during my time. When war was impending, 
a great " burnishing of armour " took place at the 
Larrakiah camp. Spears were made or rebarbed, 
wommeras were inspected, and everything was 
placed upon a war footing; but they never came to 
blows, and from all I could see, the diflference 
between a Larrakiah and a Woolna was a very 
slight one. There is a Christy Minstrel joke which 
illustrates this : " Ca&sar and Pompey am berry 
much alike, 'specially Pompey.*' 

Their weapons were spears of diflferent kinds, and 
used for different purposes. The fishing spears 
were barbed, and sometimes two-headed, for pinion- 
ing fish at close quarters. They had stone-headed 
spears also, and a wommera in which the weapon 
was placed before throwing it. A man in throwing 
his spear, first places it in the wommera, a long, flat 
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and light piece of wood, slightly hollowed to allow 
the weapon to lie steadily in it, he then brings this 
level with his head, and having carefully balanced it, 
with a tnm of his wrist throws his spear, generally 
with a wonderful precision of aim. They are 
poisonous weapons, and a wound inflicted by them 
rarely heals without some trouble. Waddies, of 
which each blackfellow has a choice selection, are 
short sticks with a knobbed top, generally cut from 
the mallee bush, whose root, when pared down, 
forms the head of the waddy. These are used in 
everyday life. The lubras feel the eflfect of them, 
if the husbands are in an angry mood ; the children 
suffer also, and perhaps deserve it ! And in a free 
fight, the waddy, like an Irishman's shillaly, figures 
very prominently. They use them too for knocking 
down game and wallaby. 

The only native game that I remember is the 
corroboree. This is universal all over Australia, 
and, before coming to Port Darwin, I had seen large 
ones on the Murray. They differed very slightly 
from those I had seen, though each corroboree has a 
distinctive character and some special meaning of 
its own. In fact, they are a species of dramatic 
representation. 

The performance always takes place at night. A 
number of fires are lit in the centre of the c^imp. 
The men strip, and ornament their bodies with 
streaks of white chalk, yellow clay, and red ochre. 
On their heads they wear crowns of feathers, which 
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staixd upright in true barbaric fashion. They have 
fipears in their hands, and dance backwards and 
forwards, sometimes in line, or in figures partaking 
of the character of a set of lancers, or some well- 
thought-out country dance — advancing and retiring 
in step— keeping time to a slow monotonous "yah! 
yah ! yah I " kind of chant sung by the women, who 
beat their waddies on a piece of stick all the time. 

The scene is a weird one. The fires shed fitfiil 
flashes of light on the dusky figures, and away out 
into the dark background, glancing off the men's 
streaked bodies, which are painted in all manner of 
fantastic devices, lighting up their white feather- 
crowned heads, and showing up every curiously 
stealthy movement as, with a whoop and yell, the 
savages pinion some imaginary foe to earth with 
their spears. The spectator feels almost persuaded 
that he is witnessing some unearthly demoniacal 
orgie. 

We had been nearly a year in Port Darwin 
without having any trouble whatever with natives, 
though they were inclined to pilfer and steal where 
they could. One piece of mischief they perpetrated 
was digging up the cocoanuts which were planted 
out at Fannie Bay. These had been brought with 
some trouble to the settlement and planted in the 
most favourable situations we could find. The 
gardener had several natives working under him, 
and they, no doubt, were the culprits. We watched 
and watched, hoping in vain to see the sprouting of 
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the first two glossy leaves of the cocoanut tree 
coming through the sand. In due time the holes 
were examined and found empty ! The first serious 
mischief they did, however, was spearing one of the 
horses that was turned out near Famine Bay — a 
brown horse called Charlie, and the doctor's favourite 
hack. One of the stockmen came in reporting the 
horse so badly injured that he could not bring him 
into camp. The doctor went out and found a piece 
of spear broken off short and sticking just above the 
hock. He managed to extract it, but Charlie was 
lame for months afterwards. 

This piece of wanton cruelty could not be ignored, 
and steps were taken at once to find out who had 
thrown the spear. The whole tribe were dumb, and, 
finding the authorities were seriously annoyed and 
determined to find out the truth, they immediately 
shifted camp some distance away. Nothing would 
induce them to divulge the secret, and they became 
very insolent and defiant in their behaviour. Finding 
no other plan available, it was arranged to capture 
the leading men of the tribe and hold them as 
hostages till the guilty man was given up. However, 
capturing a number of savages was no easy matter, 
and could only be accomplished by stratagem. The 
men were induced to go on board the Gvlnare^ 
decoyed by the promise of a quantity of " tum tum " 
or food. We watched the proceedings from our 
verandah. The harbour literally swarmed with the 
long narrow brown bark canoes of the Larrakiahs all 
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paddling towards the schooner as fast as they could 
from the headlands beyond ; the lubras and children 
eagerly watched what was going on, as only the men 
were permitted to go on board. 

At last all the canoes were alongside and their 
pamtOTs made fast to the vessel. When the principal 
men had reached the deck, word was passed to cut 
the canoes adrift ; by that time the Ghdnare^s deck 
was black with the crowd of natives she had on 
board. In a moment they grasped the situation. 
Seeing the narrow canoes floating out to sea, borne 
swiftly down the harbour by a strong ebb tide, the 
men lined the bulwarks and took headers one after 
another into the water and swam ashore. Two of 
the tribe were captured and put in irons, Binmook 
and Tommy, whose photographs, taken when in 
durance vile, I have by me still. They remained on 
board as prisoners for some time, when at last the 
tribe gave up the name of the real offender, and the 
men were released. 

During the time this strategic move was going on 
afloat we were ready for a siege ashore, and the 
whole family had combined efforts in making prepa- 
rations. The doctor sat in the verandah, personating 
the Army Hospital Corps in propria person^, reading 
a novel, and patiently waiting for some chance of 
proving his skill upon one of us, and we had a 
trooper on guard, besides our own weapons. 

Later on we had a scare one night, but only a 
" scare." Word was brought in one evening about 
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six that an old gentleman, who had built a hut out 
near Doctor s Gully, some three miles out of camp, 
was attacked by natives. He lived quite alone and 
was very kind to the Larrakiahs, generally having 
one or two of them knocking about his hut, cutting 
wood, carrying water, and doing other odd jobs. 
The police went off at once, and so did the doctor, 
carrying a case of instruments in one hand and his 
revolver in the other. 

We got out our revolvers, loaded them, and waited, 
wondering if we should hear any firing in the dis- 
tance, but no sound disturbed the hot still night, 
except a pistol which went off by accident and cut its 
way through the roof of our own hut. This gallant 
feat of arms was attributable to the clumsiness of 
Dick, a boy who waited on us, one of the most 
nervous specimens of humanity I ever saw. He was 
appalled at hearing the sound of his own firearm 
going off, and began to cry at once. I snatched the 
weapon from him and vowed that the next time we 
wanted a defender we should enlist the services of 
some more reliable person than Dick. 

I think we were very fortunate in being so free 
from accidents with firearms in a place where every 
man was armed, and habitually wore a revolver in 
his belt. It may be explained by the fact that the 
men understood the use of guns and revolvers, 
therefore none of the distressing accidents that so 
frequently occur from ignorance took place. 

Much has been written and much has been said 
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about the proper treatment of natives. My ex-* 
perience teaches me that there is only one rule that 
holds good — firmness accompanied by kindness, 
fair play, and an honest payment for work done. 
And, above all, to keep the aboriginal in his proper 
place — ^to stand no insolence, or disobedience ; for 
when a native shows signs of sulkiness and defiance, 
it is perfectly certain some mischief is brewing. 
And with natives, above all others — ^to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1870. 
Land Selectors — Expedition into the Interior — Return of 
Party — Selection of Land — Stables as Land OflSce — 
Gamp Convivialities — Stockmen — George — Horse- 
breaking — ^Pros and Cons of the Territory — ^After-dinner 
Talk— Arrival of the Omeo— Fixing First Telegraph 
Pole. 

While we were thus settling down to our new 
mode of life, the land selectors were making pre- 
parations for their expedition to inspect the whole 
area of surveyed land. And when their arrange- 
ments were complete, the party, numbering seven, 
left camp. They took all their provisions with 
them, carefully stowed away in bags, and carried 
by pack horses, whose saddles were made upon 
the most approved principles, designed by John 
McKinlay himself. One of the selectors owned a 
grey cob, one of the most pertinacious buckjumpers 
I ever saw, whose performances delayed the starting 
of the expedition for some little time. Our best 
rough-rider had mounted him, with a view of 
thoroughly "taking it out of him," and I never 
witnessed a better display of horsemanship. The 
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cob bucked and bucked, till his backbone resembled 
a bow tightly strung, his four legs meeting under 
him — and he fairly screamed with rage because he 
could not unseat his rider, who sat on him with 
hands well down, as calmly as if he were taking a 
morning canter in the Row. Finding it was no 
use the cob gave in, and did honest hard work for 
the rest of the time. 

We heard nothing of the selectors' expedition 
for three weeks, when my father went down to 
Southport, a port in the south arm of the harbour, 
and brought some of them back by boat. I may 
mention here that I never went to Southport ; but I 
tried to obtain a description of it from those who 
did, and I am told that my brother's was the truest 
and most graphic of all those I heard. He simply 
said, ** The mangroves are higher on one bank than 
the other." 

One of the party was suffering severely from 
ophthalmia — he had been seized with it some days 
before; the pain was so great that he could get 
no sleep, and when my father met him he was 
delirious from want of rest and feverishness. How- 
ever, the doctor soon relieved his sufferings, though 
the treatment was severe ; nothing short of an appli- 
cation of lunar caustic allayed the inflammation. 

The expedition proved a great success. The 
country equalled their expectations, and the next 
thing that occurred was the land selection itself. 
The stables were turned into a land oflSce, tables were 
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put there covered with coloured plans of the 
surveyed blocks, each one numbered and registered. 
Each selector in turn chose the particular allot- 
ment he wanted for his client, and so on till this 
important work was over. Then followed the titles 
to the land, with the name and address of each 
owner. And at last the capitalists, who had waited 
so long for a return for their investment, were in 
full possession of their property. 

This over, the selectors only awaited the arrival 
of some vessel to take them down south again, and 
in the meantime amused themselves in any way 
that presented itself. They joined us in riding 
parties to the jungle, to Bapid Creek — some further 
distance off — to Knuckey*s Lagoon, where they shot 
ducks, and where we gathered the lovely pink and 
white lotuses that grew so plentifully there ; away 
to the lonely Casuarinas, another more extended ride 
than we generally took; and they spent musical 
evenings in our iron hut. In camp, wine parties 
were frequent, and judging from the sounds of song 
and of revelry by night, the fun at times seemed 
fast and furious. All sorts of gossip floated about ; 
one story told was that a selector, and not the 
youngest of that staid and sober party, was found 
putting his boots into his shakedown at night, and 
lying outside the entrance of his tent, giving careful 
directions to some one to call him in time for the 
morning mail. 

We gave such dinner-parties as our commissariat 
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allowed ; the menu was simplicity itself — " blanket " 
for every course, cunningly disguised as soup, entree, 
and, I was going to say, joint. Afterwards the topic 
of conversation invariably turned upon the future 
grandeur of the Territory. Heated discussions and 
excited arguments took place, and a fresh theory 
was started nearly every night. 

What fortunes I have heard made during these 
prolonged debates ! — and if any one of the schemes I 
heard advanced during those warm, quiet evenings 
down in the camp had succeeded or been carried out, 
what a wonderful country this might be now ! The 
suggestions made were numerous. The land policy 
of the Government; the supply of labour for the 
embryo plantations ; town allotments and country 
blocks ; wages ; shipping, freights, and wharf front- 
ages; the supplying of India with horses bred in 
the Territory — each and all came under discussion. 
Our eveniugs usually wound up with music and a 
stroll in the moonlight round Fort Hill. 

It is strange to look back upon our quiet and 
strangely uneventful life at that time, and it seems 
incredible that we could have been as happy and as 
contented as we were. Each day went by so like 
the previous one, that there seemed little to dis- 
tinguish one week from its predecessor. 

Our active life, however, led to one good result — 
we learned to appreciate our Sundays. The Sabbath 
with us was literally a day of rest. The doctor, who 
was a licensed lay reader, read the service, and we 
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managed to form a choir, composed of my sister 
and those of the staflF who cared to join it. The 
Bishop of Adelaide had kindly presented a harmo- 
nium to the settlement, and * Hymns, Ancient and 
Modem ' provided ns with old and familiar favourites. 
The doctor had a good collection of sermons, and 
read one to ns every Sunday. 

Just at this time we were beginning to wonder 
when we should have a visit from a ship. It 
was now September, and we had arrived in June. 
The land selectors, too, were impatient to get away 
and finish their work. No one can realise how 
eagerly we scanned the horizon each day at Fannie 
Bay, from whence a more extended view of the 
harbour was obtained. Bow often we deluded our- 
selves with the hope that the trail of smoke we saw 
in the distance might prove to be a steamer on its 
way to us! Alas! nothing but a blackfellow's 
camp-fire behind some far-away headland, or at 
times some larger tree than usual having floated out 
to sea, its branches against the sky-line made us 
think a sail was heaving in sight. Later, I have 
known this routine gone on with for months. The 
natives knew we were anxious for the arrival of a 
ship, and often gave us the false alarm of ^ Morte 
(ship) come on." This was our first experience of 
waiting for a ship, and though at the time it tried 
our patience, it was as nothing to the greater length 
of time we were afterwards left without news of any 
kind from the outer world. 
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At last our hopes and fears were rewarded, and 
our patience no longer tried, for one morning early 
in September a steamer came quietly into the harbour, 
and anchored in front of the camp. This was the 
OrneOy one of Meickan and Blackwood's steamers, 
bringing the first consignment of telegraph material, 
and the contractor and his men who had undertaken 
this end of the work. I have already spoken of the 
completion of the arrangements with the British 
Australian Telegraph Company; but we had of 
course no means of knowing when the work was 
to commence till the steamer came with the tele- 
graphic cargo and anchored ofif our shores. 

Our delight was intense; the Omeo brought us 
our first mail from Adelaide, and many parcels, 
newspapers, and a small supply of books. The latter 
was the greatest boon that we could have had. Miss 
Broughton's * Red as a Rose is She * had then come 
out in * Temple Bar,' and some kind, thoughtful 
creature sent us the bound volumes for the year. It 
is no exaggeration to say we read that charming 
story three times over before we put the magazine 
down. By this time we had devoured the contents 
of every book in the settlement, and the fresh supply 
gave us a happiness no words can describe. A busy 
time naturally followed the steamer's arrival. Her 
heavy cargo had to be landed, and this was no easy 
matter, for there was no jetty, even of the rudest 
description, at which a boat, let alone a ship, could 
lie. However, the cargo was landed without harm 
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or accident of any kind. The horses were landed 
first — hoisted in slings and lowered over the ship's 
side, and when once in the water they were re- 
leased, and swam to land. Drays were floated ashore, 
their wheels following them in a boat, and a large 
telegraph camp was formed on the tableland over- 
head. This new element rather disturbed the quiet 
routine of our everyday camp life, and brought a 
work-a-day air into what might have become a 
" Sleepy Hollow." 

Every efiFort was made to begin the line with as 
little delay as possible. The men set to work at 
once, putting the drays together and loading them 
for the up-country work. 

Before a week had elapsed the first pole was 
fixed.* The honour of doiug this fell to myself; the 
contractor having invited me to perform this pleas- 
ing and complimentary task. Amidst a gathering 
of the whole community, and not without a certain 
degree of nervousness — for it was my first public 
ceremony — I declared the pole ** well and truly 
fixed," after I had rammed the earth well round 
it, and, wishing success to the contractor and his 
expedition, the first section of the overland tele- 
graph was begun. From that day till the comple- 
tion of the line there was no cessation of hard and 
arduous labour, of which I shall say more later on. 

The land selectors returned in the Omeo to 
Adelaide, taking with them three Larrakiah mcR — 
* September 15, 1870. 

(i 2 
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Billymook, a very nice fellow, Tom Cherry, and 
Harry, who, I have omitted to say, was a great 
favourite with us, a great songster, and about the 
ugliest " nigger ^ one would wish to see. The men 
were delighted to go, and became the lions of the 
following season in Adelaide. They were in as 
great request for public meetings and other enter- 
tainments as any distinguished foreign potentate is 
in London society during the season. 

We heard afterwards of the many extraordinary 
things they did. They admired the city of stone 
wurlies immensely, and thought them a wonderful 
improvement on their own bark shanties. They 
were the terror of old ladies travelling in omnibuses. 
Sometimes in the middle of a drive down one of the 
principal streets, Harry's black face gleamed through 
the windows of the omnibus, and, instead of entering 
by the door, he climbed in through the window, 
singing his wild melodies and his snatches of comic 
songs in cobbled English as he did so. 

We heard too, from their own lips, of the admi- 
ration they had for the white women, and how 
much nicer-looking they thought them than their own 
black lubras. They were altogether six months 
away, and came back quite unspoilt. Within half 
an hour after they arrived they looked as wild and 
uncivilized as any of their less travelled compeers, 
taking quite kindly to their roving life once more. 
We remembered all periods of time by events that 
happened, and the departure of the Omeo was 
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always a fixed date to look back to. We did not, 
however, realise when she steamed out of the harbour, 
and our friends waved their adieux till she went dut 
of sight, that nine months were to elapse before we 
should get letters and news again. 

The sole interest of the settlement now was 
centred in the telegraph, and this interest was 
maintained until the final completion of the work. 
Our everyday life remained unaltered, but it was a 
healthy thing to have some larger subject of interest 
than the cramped life and gossip of the camp. 

Amongst the staff was a stockman known as 
George, a man vastly superior to many of his class, 
being very refined and well-educated. He had a 
glorious tenor voice, and was devoted to music. 
George was a thorough bushman, and, in his way, a 
dandy, a very good-looking man too, with brown hair, 
and bright, honest, rather shy, blue eyes. Greorge 
was a perfect picture on horseback; he had a 
light, firm seat, and seemed as if he were a part 
of his horse, and was only happy when awa y in 
the saddle for hours together, mustering cattle or 
tracking a missing horse. Sometimes during our 
afternoon rides we heard in the distance a snatch or 
two of some wild Tyrolese hunting song ringing out 
through the vistas of ironbark, gum and jungle trees, 
and cantering lightly past us came George, his 
revolver strapped to his saddle and his stock whip 
in hand, triumphantly driving in some horse whose 
whereabouts had been a matter for anxiety. 
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He did the very sKght training for us that ladies' 
horses receive in Australia. 

" I've tried the mare with a blanket, Miss H., 
every way — tied it round my waist and rode her 
like a lady ; flapped it against her side and over her 
head, and she went as quietly as if she had been used 
to a habit all her life." 

" Mouth hard ? " — " Yes, a little ; but your hands 
are lighter than mine, and with your riding that 
will improve." And so I generally found to be the 
case. 

George's hut was always neat and beautifully 
kept. Pictures of racing scenes on the walls, pretty 
faces from the * Graphic ' and ' Illustrated London 
News ' peeped at one another amongst the upright 
logs of his dwelling. What a godsend these papers 
are to many a man in exile ! In all my travels I 
never failed to meet them, and often in the most 
unlikely places. Away in the heart of the Malayan 
peninsula I have found the pictures from these two 
papers gracing the walls of a Malay mata mata's 
(policeman's) attap shed. 

His firearms were kept in true workmanlike order. 
His rifle, revolver, and fowling-piece were always 
ready for instant use ; and here and there curb chains, 
polished till they shone like silver, kept company 
with spurs, bits, stirrups, and other possessions, such 
as his saddle, a supply of spare girths, and a stock 
of horse medicines. 

Everything about him showed the natural refine- 
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ment of the man. He shared his hut with a 
"chum," his own special friend. The two men 
formed a great contrast in many ways, but were 
alike in their love for the ruling passion of their 
lives — horses, and the wild, roving bushman's 
existence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ALLIGATOR AND SNAKE STORIES. 

Alligators — Death of Trooper Davis — Funeral — Mitper- 
dinga's Wrestle with a young Alligator — His Escape- 
Fate of Reed at the Roper River — Taken out of his 
Boat by an Alligator — Snakes — Death of Neptune — 
Bob CoUard and the Python — Seeing the New Year in 
— A curious Vigil — Other Reptiles— Guanas — Lizards. 

The waters of Port Darwin were not free from the 
dreaded enemy always to be met with in the tropics. 
Alligators were very numerous, in fact the harbour 
was infested by them. Owing to this constant source 
of danger, bathing was forbidden by a general order 
from o£Scial quarters. The monsters used to come 
so close to the camp that at night we often heard 
the clash of their teeth as they snapped their hideous 
jaws, perhaps swallowing some dainty morsel, or 
yawning at the monotony of their existence. At 
times we could even hear their bodies grating on 
the shingle as they moved off into the water, 
making a noise like a boat being launched from 
a stony beach. One poor fellow was taken by an 
alligator, during my sojourn, under the following 
painful circumstances. 
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Disregarding the standing order against bathing, 
a young trooper named Davis, a great swimmer and 
a smart, active man, went for a swim early one 
morning. 

He had been some time in the water, when he 
saw what he imagined to be a log floating quietly 
down the harbour with the tide. It was a most 
common thing to see enormous trees and logs of 
wood float down the harbour with the ebb; and 
to watch the same timber and debris return with 
the flood was somewhat of an occupation. There 
is a great similarity between a log and an alligator 
when in the water — ^both float just showing the 
merest outline above water. 

Poor Davis saw to his utter horror, when he 
drew nearer, that it was an alligator, but it was 
hopeless to escape, though he tried to do so, and 
immediately made for the shore. At this moment 
his danger was seen from the deck of the Gulnare^ 
and the men called out to him to " go back." It 
was however too late, for, as Davis turned his face 
towards the shore, the monster came swiftly behind 
him, and stretching his cruel yawning jaws over 
him imprisoned the poor victim's head within their 
deadly clasp, and in a moment had disappeared 
carrying Davis with him. Boats were lowered, and 
the water beaten and splashed with oars, but no 
sign of the poor young fellow was to be seen. 

The gloom and dismay cast over our small com- 
munity was intense. The accident was so terrible. 
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SO sudden^ and so shocking that it appalled us. He 
had been a favourite trooper, and was one of the 
smartest men in the force. We hardly expected to 
find his body, although a diligent search was begun 
at once; and a few hours afterwards it was dis- 
covered lying on the edge of a reef a little distance 
down the harbour. His neck was broken ; the cruel 
teeth of the alligator had seized his forehead, and on 
each temple was a deep punctured wound. No 
further injury was done to the body. Evidently 
the brute was frightened by the noise from the 
boats, and had dropped his prey in shallow water 
instead of carrying, as alligators generally do, the 
victim into deep water to some lair of their own, 
from whence it is never recovered. 

In the cool of the evening the poor fellow was 
buried, with all the reverence and tender care pos- 
sible. His was a semi-military funeral, the coffin 
being carried by his comrades. The doctor read the 
beautiful service for the dead from the Anglican 
Liturgy, which is never more touching and impressive 
than when read at a grave in a far-off and lonely land. 

A death in a small community makes a great gap ; 
this being the first one since our arrival, it touched 
us greatly, and some time elapsed before the camp 
recovered its usual, spirits. In all my experience of 
tropical countries I have only one escape from an 
encounter with an alligator to record. 

This lucky fate, so different to poor Davis's, was 
that of a black fellow named Mitperdinga, a Larrakiah 
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native, a fine athletic man, tall and powerfully made. 
He was crossing at low tide a small inlet in the 
harbour, wading above his waist through the water, 
when he was attacked by a half-grown alligator, 
quite a "youngster," but old enough to be a for- 
midable enemy to an unarmed man anywhere. 

The reptile caught him near the shoulders, tore 
the flesh clean off his shoulder-blades, till the very 
muscles and sinews stood bare. The poor man's 
chest was torn and mangled ; the brute even caught 
his hands, and bit at them till the covering of his 
palms had gone. Faint with loss of blood after 
his awful wrestle, Mitperdinga fought his way to 
ghore, and then fell exhausted on the beach. 

Some of his tribe who witnessed the struggle 
rushed into camp to tell the doctor, who im^ 
mediately went out to the scene of the terrible 
encounter and dressed the wounds of the injured 
man — ^no easy task^ as may be imagined. He often 
told me that had this happened to a white man the 
shock to the nervous system would have been so 
great that he must have sunk under it. 

In spite of his shocking injuries Mitperdinga re- 
covered. I myself saw the scars gradually heal and 
close. Of these he was very proud, and was in- 
variably brought in as part of the show when the 
truth of the story seemed to be doubted. 

This seems a fitting place to note the terrible fate 
of poor Reed, the second mate of the Gulnare ; and 
though the story sounds almost too awful to be true, 
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and may seem too sensational to be believed, I can 
vouch for its accuracy in every detail. 

The Gvlnare had gone to the Roper River, a 
fine stream flowing into the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
on some official mission, and was moored at the 
entrance of the river, ready for her return journey. 
Reed had taken charge of a watering party, and 
was away up the river in a large boat. Work was 
over, and everything was ready to return to the 
ship next morning. It was a fine clear moonlight 
night, and the boat's crew, as well as poor Reed, 
had '* turned in,'* and were fast asleep, all lying 
about the boat. About one in the morning the 
sleeping crew were alarmed by a shriek of terror. 
Springing hastily from where they were resting, the 
men saw a confused mass of mosquito curtains and 
pillows floating on the water, and to their horror 
found that Reed was missing ; at the same moment 
the water was greatly agitated, as if some dreadful 
struggle was going on below. 

Suddenly the poor man appeared, apparently 
standing upright in the water, his face white and 
ghastly. In another second he vanished from their 
sight, and was never seen again. He had always 
slept in the boats, on this and during other ex- 
peditions, with one leg hanging over the side; 
being a tall man, no doubt he found this the most 
comfortable way of lying in such a narrow, cramped 
space. 

The alligator must have come alongside the boat, 
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and watching his opportunity, made a dart at poor 
Beed's leg, and then dragged him overboard. 

The sailors rowed all night back to their vessel, 
and reported this dreadful accident. Next day the 
captain and crew made a thorough search for the 
body, but without success. 

We learnt from those who had seen them that 
the alligators in the Roper were dark and clean- 
looking reptiles, with orange - coloured striped 
stomachs, very diflferent creatures to the muddy, 
slimy-looking alligators seen in Port Darwin and 
other countries. 

This was owing, no doubt, to the depth of water 
in the river, and the absence of mud, for they 
undoubtedly were of the same species. 

It is not a far cry, in such countries as the one I 
am writing of, from alligators to snakes, and 
perhaps I had better put all the natural horrors of 
natural history into one chapter, and spare my 
readers' feelings by afterwards referring to snake 
stories of which every traveller has a goodly store. 
Before I go further, I must emphatically state mine 
are true snake stories, and are not over-coloured in 
the slightest degree, and I tell them not from hear- 
say and second-hand information, but from actual 
experience ! 

The Northern Territory, like all warm countries, 
was the home of many varieties of snakes. True, we 
did not find cobras, nor other reptiles usually found 
in tropical latitudes, but we had the deaf adder, one 
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of the commonest and most venomous snakes, which 
is found in every part of Australia — ^the more 
dangerous from the fact of its infirmity of deafness. 

We found boa constrictors or pythons, whip 
snakes, the handsome but deadly tiger snake, so 
called from the peculiar marks on its skin ; but our 
worst foe of this kind was a large light brown 
snake, which I think from subsequent experience 
must have been the reptile known as the Ophio- 
phagus elaps, or snake-eating cobra. 

We were singularly free of deaths attributable to 
snake bites, I am thankful to say. The only victim I 
remember was a pet retriever called Neptune, a dear 
old dog, who was cleverness itself, and who came 
from Adelaide with us. During our afternoon ride 
one day, my father and I noticed ** Nep *' busily 
engaged rooting and digging at something con- 
cealed in a hole at the foot of a tree. He was very 
excited, and riding closer to him, we saw a large 
brown snake, partially concealed by the under- 
growth, making darts at him. Calling "Nep'* 
off, the orderly dismounted and killed the snake, 
cutting him in half with his sword. At the 
moment we did not think the dog had taken any 
harm, and pursued our way as usual, talking over 
the occurrence, and congratulating ourselves that 
the snake was dead. We had made up our minds to 
take the body home, and consign it to a jar of spirits 
as a specimen. 

On our way home we missed " Nep," but did not 
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attach any importance to it, for he was rather given 
to ranging about and doing a little quiet hunting 
on his own account. But though we rode slowly, 
only at a walking pace, he did not overtake us, and 
at last it dawned upon my father and me that some- 
thing must be wrong, for call and whistle as we 
would nothing brought "Nep** upon the scene. 

" The snake,"* I whispered, feeling very fnghtened 
at what had become of our dog, for we were devoted 
to him, having brought him up from his puppyhood. 
So we decided to ride back and try to find him. 

At last we met the poor creature walking slowly 
along, looking very dazed and sleepy, so much so that 
he hardly took any notice of us, and he was covered 
with marsh flies. We had a flask of brandy with 
us, and gave him some, which he swallowed, and 
the orderly lifted him on to his horse, for he seemed 
hardly able to crawl. Slowly we rode down to the 
camp — a very sorrowful party. We took " Nep ** 
straight to the surgery, where the doctor instantly 
applied injections of ammonia, then the new remedy 
for snake bite. By this time the dog was perfectly 
comatose. After the first injection, " Nep " raised 
his head and looked about him, his eye brightened, 
and he seemed to recover consciousness. We then 
had some hopes that he would be saved. He even 
tried to stand, but gradually a stupor seized him, 
and in a few minutes he had relapsed into his former 
condition. All this time the whole family were 
watching him with breathless excitement, and some 
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of US were in tears. A second injection was made, 
and the dog rallied considerably, he got up, wagged 
his tail a little, poor fellow ! and licked my hand ; but 
alas ! it was only a momentary flicker, the deadly 
sleepiness again overpowered him, and from the 
third trial he never rallied. 

He evidently received his death wound during the 
tussle with the snake at the foot of the tree. Possibly 
we might have saved him had we been able to apply 
the remedies earlier, judging from the effect produced 
by the ammonia, which was injected quite two hours 
after he had been bitten. 

My next snake story is of a more humorous cha- 
racter, and happily unattended by any disastrous 
consequences. 

Christmas had come and gone, and New Year's 
Eve was being celebrated in the camp. The evening 
festivities were over, but the consequences of this 
merry season had left their mark upon our armourer, 
Bob CoUard by name, who, from the fact of having 
served in the 40th Regiment during the New 
Zealand war, was rather an oracle in the settlement, 
being, in fact, **our only soldier." This evening he 
had fought his battles over again, and towards the 
small hours, when his audience was perceptibly 
thinner. Bob made up his mind to leave the mess, 
go back to his hut, and ** turn in." This proceeding 
involved some cautious navigation on his part, and 
at the time he would hardly have been worthy to 
receive the certificate of a careful navigator. How- 
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ever, the old man went on his way alone, steering a 
course for his home by the landmarks familiar to 
him. 

At daylight an early riser, coming towards the 
stables, found Bob fast asleep, sitting in a ditch, with 
the head of an immense boa constrictor grasped 
firmly in his two hands, his feet steadfastly resting 
against the bank above him, and a clove hitch taken 
in the python's tail, round one of the rails of the slip 
panel. We might have had some doubts as to the 
truth of this story, but that CoUard was a powerful 
man, intensely plucky, and, moreover, a most quaint 
and humorous character. He seemed none the worse 
for this strange vigil and singular way of seeing the 
New Year in ; but he was very hazy as to the 
circumstances of his meeting with his strange com- 
panion. He killed the snake himself with a little 
help from his mates, and presented the skin to my 
father. The reptile measured fourteen feet, and the 
skin is still in our possession. This story was a joke 
against CoUard ever afterwards. 

Amongst the more harmless reptiles to be found 
were several lizards and iguanas. The natives killed 
these and used them for food. The flesh was not 
despised by explorers, and I was told it tasted exactly 
like chicken ; but, however good it might have been, 
my courage was not suflScient to enable me to over- 
come my prejudice against tasting it. 
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CHAPTER X. 
1870-71. 

The Ove^la^d Telegraph— Difficulties of Transit— Failure of 
First Contract — ^The Government take over the Work 
— Success— Our Eoper Expedition — Cutting Stuart's 
Tr acks — Dream s. 

I HAVE already spoken of the commencement of the 

overland telegraph. This great work, which seemed 

at the time a most wonderful feat for the youngest 

of the colonies to attempt, was hegun from both 

ends of the continent at the same time. The Glo- 

vernment gave the northern and southern ends of 

the line into the hands of contractors, reserving the 

central portion as it own special work. The central 

part of the line was divided into five parties, under 

oflScers of well-tried skill and ability, all of whom 

had taken part in the Northern Territory survey 

under Mr. Goyder. No apprehension of any disaster 

happening at the northern end seems to have entered 

into the minds either of the Government or of Mr. 

Charles Todd, C.M.G., the Postmaster-General, who 

had made this work his special interest and study ; 

and surely, to have brought such a magnificent 
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undertaking to a finished success, is something for 
any Government official or any man to be proud of. 
However, in spite of all hopes to the contrary, the 
Northern Territory end proved the most difficult 
portion of the line. I have lately read Mr. Harcus' 
well-written and admirably-arranged book on South 
Australia, and from it I learn that the difficulties at 
the Port Darwin end were not anticipated by any 
one. I, who was on the spot for nearly twelve 
months while the work was going on, can testify to 
the troubles and dangers the constructing party at 
our end had to face. 

Imagine a country, to begin with, destitute not only 
of any road, but absolutely devoid of any cleared 
track. As the line was surveyed — a sufficient length 
being first chained by a surveyor, who was followed 
by axemen — trees had to be felled and a certain 
width maintained, which was specified in the con- 
tract, for drays had to follow, and the trees might 
have fallen upon the line and broken it down at the 
very outset. 

Everything for the use of the construction party 
had to be taken on the drays, for they were going 
into an absolutely desolate country, containing no- 
thing that would sustain human life except the yams 
used by the natives, and those are not known to 
everyone. Though Australia grows almost anything 
under cultivation, she, as a country, has no natural 
products of her own, and to this cause may be attri- 
buted the deaths of so many explorers, many of whom, 

H 2 
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had to lie down and die in the centre of that vast 
continent, literally starved to death. Therefore, 
every contingency of this kind had to be guarded 
against. Food, clothing, and medicine had to be 
taken into the interior, besides the wire — always a 
heavy item in loading up a dray — and all the work- 
men's tools. The wet season began almost as soon 
as the contractor commenced operations. A country 
that was only fairly practicable during the dry 
season, was hopeless in the wet one. This, with all 
due deference to South Australians, was hardly 
understood, for no two places could have been more 
dissimilar in climate than the two ends of the 
telegraph line. 

The horses were heavy draught animals, whose 
own weight was a serious inconvenience, without 
having to pull a loaded dray through a perfect 
quagmire of mud. Over and over again the work 
came to a standstill, and the overseer returned to 
camp to crave as much assistance as the Grovemment 
could afford him. I have known cases of three days 
being spent in getting a team over three hundred 
yards of ground, and only accomplished then after 
losing more than one of the horses. There is no 
more hopeless feeling, while it lasts, than feeling a 
horse sinking into a bog underneath one. Most of 
us have experienced it more than once, but nothing 
to the extent that the unfortunate contractor did. 
The horses, after bravely trying their hardest to get 
through the shaking, treacherous swamps, laid down 
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on their sides fairly exhausted, covered with sweat 
and mud; in some cases they never got up again, 
and a shot from the teamster's revolver put the poor 
animals out of their misery. The bullocks stood the 
work far better than the horses, and I remember the 
contractor once coming into camp in a buggy drawn 
by two young steers, who seemed quite an feit at 
light harness work. 

Natives were numerous all through the country, 
and though no conflict with them took place during 
the construction of the line, it was a danger to be 
guarded against, as their mere presence was a 
source of constant anxiety. At first it was feared 
they might attempt to destroy the line by cutting 
down the poles in order to steal the wire; but 
a wily electrician was beforehand with a plan to 
prevent this. He gave electric shocks ad libitum 
all along the line, and I find this was done in all 
the other sections where trouble of this kind was 
anticipated. 

The sudden application of galvanism to bands of 
savages may fairly rank as a new sensation, and they, 
thinking the wire held this strange and mysterious 
power, wisely left it alone. 

In reality white ants proved one of the most for- 
midable enemies to the constructing party ; poles were 
constantly found eaten quite through by these de- 
structive little insects, whose biting powers are as 
rapid as they are unlimited. Then came the inevi- 
table suffering from fever and ague, which no amount 
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of caution could prevent. In spite of quinine, the 
men sickened day by day. Many of them, fine, strong, 
active fellows, who had never known what a day's 
•sickness meant, went down before the malarious mist 
that gathered in the jungles. Camped out on the 
verges of swamps, or on the edge of a swollen and 
overflowing river, waiting in vain for the flood to 
subside so as to enable them to cross, wet to the skin 
by night and by day, and at times short of food, 
was it strange that their pluck for the moment de- 
serted them ? And the stronger-looking the man the 
more violently the fever seemed to seize him. When 
the line was sufficiently completed to allow telegrams 
to come into camp, the sufferers consulted the doctor 
by electricity, and he wired the prescriptions to his 
far-away patients. Bad cases were sent back into 
camp to be nursed, and our kind, good doctor was 
unremitting in his care and attention to the fever- 
stricken men. All these causes tended to delay the 
work, and when he found it hopeless to fulfil his 
agreement, the contractor retired from the work. 
He had, however, in spite of all these difficulties, put 
up 220 miles of poles, his men were sick, and he had 
lost nearly all his horses. The officer who watched 
the work on behalf of the Grovernment took over the 
remaining section and released the contractor from 
his responsibilities ; and when an opportunity 
occurred he returned to Adelaide and reported the 
collapse of the Northern Territory section. Steps 
were taken at once to go on with the work, and a 
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still more powerfully equipped party was sent by the 
Government to finish the work. But this party had 
the same difficulties to contend with that the former 
expedition had, and the completion of the line within 
the specified time was now deemed hopeless. In the 
end Mr. Todd came up himself, and wisely did what 
should have been done at the beginning — ^took his 
steamer 100 miles up the Eoper Eiver in the G-ulf of 
Carpentaria, thus tapping the line, and saving an 
immense distance of overland transit. 

Here another wet season overtook the party, and 
this for a time completely put a stop to their opera- 
tions. The line was eventually fijiished eight months 
behind time, two years from the date of its com- 
mencement. In the meantime, in fact before the 
later difficulties I have spoken of took place, we had 
an exploring expedition of our own away in the 
interior to look for a suitable track to the Roper River, 
for this had always appeared the most valuable point 
from which to land stores and material for the over- 
land telegraph. The expedition consisted of four 
men, a surveyor, a police trooper, "George," and 
the doctor s assistant. The instructions given to the 
party were brief, but to the point. They were to 
push on as far as they could towards the Roper, but 
when half their stock of provisions were exhausted, 
they were to return at once to Port Darwin. There 
were two riding horses each allotted to the men. 
Pack-horses carried their stores and ammunition. 
The fitting out of the little party was very in- 
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teresting, and it was our first experience of anything 
like real exploring life. 

When all was ready we went to see the expedi- 
tion start, and I remember we all felt rather sad as, 
after having bidden us good-bye, and shaken ns all 
by the hand, the little party rode up the hill, leaving 
the camp at their feet, one and the other of them 
looking back and waving a last farewell. At the first 
halting-placo we received a note, brought in by a 
friendly black boy, and this was the last we heard 
of our band of explorers until their return. We 
were specially interested in the work they were 
going to do, because it was thought that in going 
towards the Roper they might cut Stuart's tracks on 
the way, and thus make still further sure of the 
point from whence the great explorer struck the 
shores of North Australia. Months went by, and no 
sign of the return' of our men seemed probable, and 
all manner of fears for their safety began to trouble 
us. No one knew that piece of country, and it was 
vain to expect that they could make the journey 
entirely without a contretemps of some kind or other. 
Therefore the safe return of the Roper party was the 
usual topic of our nightly conclaves in the verandah. 
All my life, though I am almost afraid to mention 
it here, I have been subject to a species of second- 
sight, not so much that, perhaps, as a kind of fore- 
warning of future events; it is possible, too, that 
having the welfare of our explorers so much at 
heart, my brain may have been more prepared for 
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what was going to happen than I was myself aware 
of. However, what I am going to say is actually 
true, and moreover, I could even now bring witnesses 
to prove it. 

One Sunday morning I woke up, saying to my 
sister N,, " Do you know, I have had such a vivid 
dream about the Roper party that I can hardly believe 
T am awake now.** "What did you dream?" said N., 
in rather an unbelieving and sleepy tone of voice. 
It seemed to me that I saw the four men coming 
home, looking just as they had done when they left 
camp some months before — sunburnt and thin, but 
perfectly well— and the strange part of it was, that 
they brought three horses with them that did not 
belong to camp, and moreover, horses I had never 
seen before. I mention this point because I knew 
all the Government horses by sight. At breakfast 
I again related my dream, and as everyone was 
anxious about the party, they all said, ** Write it 
down in your journal and see if it really comes 
true." More for fun than anything else I did so, 
also to prevent myself being considered a prophet 
after the event. Anyhow, that very afternoon 
the blackfellows rushed into camp bringing word 
of the return of our explorers, and strangely 
enough, they brought back three new horses. 
They had, just as we expected they would, cut 
Stuart's tracks, and had actually slept one night in 
one of his old camping-places, finding the trees 
" blazed " and marked ** S.," as were all the trees at 
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intervals along his* line of exploration. During the 
night a neighing of horses was heard, and when 
day broke, they found these three animals had joined 
those belonging to our party. 

George's delight was intense, he speedily canght 
the strangers and brought them into camp in splendid 
condition. They had had nearly ten years' rest, and 
naturally had quite recovered the fatigues of that 
memorable journey. They were fine-looking animals 
all three, but the handsomest was a bay cob, whom 
the Roper party christened ** Little Dorrit.'* She 
did not long survive her return to civilized life, for 
she died suddenly of inflammation on her way home 
from the jungle, being ridden too quickly by an 
inexperienced horseman. 

The expedition brought in most favourable 
accounts of the country they had traversed, finding a 
practicable track to the Roper, and plenty of fine 
pastoral land en route. They were the pioneers 
of that particular line of country, and I believe I am 
correct in saying that the first mob of horses brought 
to Port Darwin from Queensland were driven along 
the very track recomm^ended by our modestly- 
equipped exploring party. Looking back at the 
country, and the work that went on to open up 
telegraphic communication with the mother country, 
I often wonder, when I see Australian telegrams in 
the London papers, if any of those who read them 
realise what the work really was that enables us to 
ascertain during breakfast that there has been a 
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good season and that plentiful rain has fallen almost 
twenty-four hours ago in a country which twenty 
years since had only one mail a month from England. 
I seem to see the message flitting right across the 
continent, repeated from one station to another 
through the dry, hot country of the " Far North " 
stations beyond Adelaide, on past ** Groyder s line of 
rainfall/' passing through sandy wastes, till at last 
it reaches the more luxuriantly clothed and well- 
watered land of Tropical Australia, finally coming 
into Port Darwin itself, and speeding on its way 
under water till the message is received in this 
great city, taking its place amongst the news 
from every part of the world in our morning and 
evening papers. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
187L 

Building the Residency — ^Difficulties — Want of Timber — 
Scarcity of Lime — ^The Roof — Nautical Architecture — 
"All Hands pave Ship" — Shifting of Quarters — Our 
Pets — Mac — Poultry. 

So many more important things having claimed my 
attention, I have omitted to say we had for some 
time been intensely interested in the building of the 
Residency. The site chosen, then, is the one still 
occupied, but by a larger and more convenient house 
than, with the limited means at hand, we were able 
to build — the hill overlooking the camp and facing 
Fort Hill, the one on which we saw the Larrakiahs 
assembled the day we arrived. No better site could 
have been selected. We had a most exquisite view 
of the harbour ; for this hill was flat-topped, and 
. formed a kind of peninsula, and from it we com- 
manded a view of the south, east and west arras 
of our lovely harbour — of which we were quite 
as proud as Sydney people are of theirs, and I 
am afraid talked quite as much about it. I have 
often heard people say, "One can't live upon a 
view," and I have heard some of the most beautiful 
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places called " awful holes," simply because of the 
monotonous lives led in them. " A thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever/' and though our Port Darwin life was 
certainly one of the quietest and most monotonous 
we ever led in all our years of wandering and un- 
civilized existence, I can honestly say we never 
tired of the view when we were once into our new 
quarters. 

Building this house was a matter of great 
diflBculty ; in fact that word seems to be the one 
most frequently associated with every species of 
enterprise connected with the Northern Territory. 
Were it not that we were longing to be more 
conveniently housed in a more secluded position 
than our very *^en evidence" camp quarters, the 
troubles and trials of building the house might have 
afforded ns some amusement. 

Robinson Crusoe had nothing like the difficulties 
in obtaining building material that we had — no well- 
found ship was wrecked on our shores, that could 
supply our wants with all the ingenuity of a 
Universal Provider, such as dwells in our midst at 
home. We literally had to begin at the very be- 
ginning of everything. The only material at hand . 
was stone. The plans were drawn out in the survey 
office, and looked most professional and workmanlike 
on paper ; and as each one looked at the drawings 
and specifications the usual remark was, " What 
could be simpler than that ? " 

Following the rule adopted in most tropical 
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countries, a bungalow style of house was chosen. 
There was to be one long centre room of stone, 
with bed-rooms, bath-rooms and pantries, made of 
wood, opening off it on either side. The kitchen was 
detached and built of logs some little distance away. 
The roof went through many changes ; at last a 
Biblical style was chosen, and we were promised 
ere long we should be able to sit upon our own 
housetop — for nothing else but a flat roof was found 
at all practicable. 

Having arranged the plan, the next thing was 
to carry it out ; and from the very laying of the 
foundation-stone, that ceremony being performed by 
my mother, to the completion of the building, no- 
thing but difficulties and makeshifts attended the 
work. Lime was the first one that had to be over- 
come — ^not a trace of limestone was to be found, 
search far and wide as the men would. " Burn 
coral, and make a limekiln at once," was the remedy 
that suggested itself; this was accordingly done, 
and the most beautiful lime was obtained from that 
source. Coral reefs, alas ! were not hard to find, and 
at low tide breaking up quantities of it was easy 
enough. 

Next came the timber supply. Port Darwin, 
though a well-wooded country, possessed no suit- 
able wood for planking purposes. The ironbark, 
splendid timber in itself, was almost hopeless as a 
material for hand-sawing. However, it was de- 
termined to make a good search at every likely 
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place for some wood that would resist the depre- 
dations of the white ants, and yet prove easy timber 
to cut by hand. 

After some time, a splendid forest of cypress pine 
was found growing in a bay some distance outside 
the harbour.* The Gulnare was loaded with as much 
as she could carry. A saw-pit was made, and the 
beams and planks required were at once put into 
hand. 

The work of hand*sawing the wood required for 
flooring and roofiug a large house like this, may be 
better imagined than described. And all this, too, in 
a country only twelve degrees south of the line ; I 
wonder the men worked as well and as steadily as 
they did, for I never saw Europeans work in any 
tropical country as our Port Darwin labourers did. 

We literally knew each day's progress, and could 
count each pole put in day by day during the 
progress of the work. However, when once fairly 
under weigh, all went on steadily, if slowly, and 
nothing further happened to try the patience of 
any one till the roofing commenced. Every plan 
was tried to make the ^* quarter deck," as we ir- 
reverently called it, watertight. I have said that 
our roof was decidedly Biblical in style ; but to 
make it a dry one, something of a nautical character 
was added to its architecture, for on either side were 
scuppers, and it was slightly arched in the centre ; 
it was commonly said that two masts, a bowsprit 
* Bynoe Harbour. 
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and a swivel gun would have transformed our 
dwelling into a line-of-battle ship; indeed, so sea- 
manlike was our architect^ that we feared when once 
we had taken possession of our new house, we might 
be disturbed during the night by an order being 
given to ** go about,'* and by hearing in the quiet 
hours of the morning the familiar inquiry of ** How's 
her head ? " Mine often ached with the din of the 
men caulking all day long ! 

Keeping the rain out appeared hopeless, and it 
seemed as if we should never have a dry roof over 
our heads again. The timber was cut before being 
properly seasoned, and warped and shrunk as soon 
as it was laid down. What the sun began by day, 
the rain finished during the night. Divers plans 
and numerous devices were tried to stop the 
leakage. Canvas was laid down, stretched tightly, 
and well saturated with paint; but that did not 
succeed — the pitiless vertical sun dried up the oil, 
and blistered the paint into huge bubbles. At last, 
having tried everything else, a cement covering 
was made, and laid over the planked ceiling. This 
plan succeeded, and notwithstanding the weight and 
strain of such a heavy roof, it answered remarkably 
well. 

The flat roof proved a great luxury, for we sat on 
our housetop at night, which we reached by a 
species of companion-ladder from below, and enjoyed 
our elevated position immensely. 

The change from camp was delightful, for our 
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old quarters were much too public, when the popu- 
lation of the settlement increased, as it did after 
the advent of the telegraph construction parties ; 
the extra rooms were a great convenience, and 
the large airy centre hall met all our require- 
ments. 

One of the greatest comforts in our new quarters 
was a more suitably arranged laundry, and a large 
drying ground, so that we pursued our Dhobi-like 
duties with greater ease, and in more privacy than 
we had been hitherto able to obtain, not being quite 
the " observed of all observers " as we pursued our 
daily avocations. 

No one rejoiced more in the move to the hill 
than my mother, for at last she had a suitable fowl- 
house, and was able to secure greater comfort for 
the poultry. She had a house and yard arranged 
for them after her own ideas. 

The geese, ducks and fowls were not only a great 
amusement to my mother, but were most useful 
possessions, and were, moreover, great pets. Like 
the donkeys at Suez, our fowls were named after 
celebrities, and enjoyed titles of great distinction. 
Often at breakfast, having fed the poultry, my mother 
gravely announced the advent of a brood of chickens 
over which the " Queen of Sheba " had been busy 
for the last three weeks, and to our grief we learnt 
that " Mr& Brown " was laid up from a severe 
attack of some complaint dangerous in its nature, 
and difficult to diagnose, defying the doctor s treat- 

I 
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ment, who was always consulted in cases of a grave 
character. 

The loss of any of our dignitaries was a serious 
matter to us. Sometimes the Czar of Russia fought 
the Chief Secretary, and the fowl-yard became 
utterly disorganised, party spirit running high to an 
extent bordering on Nihilism. 

The pigeons were especially friendly, and fluttered 
gracefully down, resting on my mother's shoulders, 
and hovered round her head when she came out to 
feed them. 

As a family, we were devoted to pets, and some- 
times our quarters reminded one of a menagerie; 
but their history was always the same, a great joy 
for a time, and then from some cause or another 
we lost them by death or accident. 

I was the owner of a delightful parrot, a gaudy 
bird, with no refinement whatever about his personal 
appearance. His name was " Mac," called after a 
Highland friend who gave him to me. 

I never knew a more quaint and amusing bird ; he 
quickly learnt to come out of his cage and perched on 
my finger, never trying to escape. Soon he gave 
up living in his cage, and slept on the ridge pole 
of the partition that divided our room from the 
next one. " Mac " was very fond of tea, and was 
60 greedy about it, that if my early cup came in 
befoie I woke up, I was sure to find him helping 
himself ; the hotter the tea was, the better he liked 
it. He used to hop gingerly down from his roost- 
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ing-place, and if I was asleep nibbed his beak 
against my cheek till I woke. Poor fellow I he 
spent his latter days evidently learning to cook, for 
after I left Port Darwin he roosted in a saucepan » 
and was found dead one morning lying in the back 
row of pots and kettles. 

Amongst our collection we had some clever white 
and grey cockatoos whose language was anything 
but polite, but in spite of this they were a great 
amusement to us. 

Later on, a monkey was added to our number of 
pets, but he was not a native of Port Darwin. Our 
dear jackdaw had " gone aloft " long before this, 
I grieve to say ; and our sorrow was a common 
one shared by the whole settlement. We brought 
a cat with us, whose kittens were the children's 
special delight, and proved as useful to us as Dick 
Whittington's famous cat, for rats and mice were 
very numerous, and did much mischief. We had 
also our kangaroo dogs with us, as well as retrievers, 
but Port Darwin was not a good home for them. 
There was no kangarooing, and the only exercise 
they got was when they followed us out riding. 
The smooth-coated dogs throve best, and suffered 
less than the more heavily clad animals from the 
heat of the climate. We lost our best dogs, as did 
most people, — they would swim, and were taken by 
alligators if they wandered into the mangrove 
swamps, or when in the water fell a prey to sharks, 
of which the harbour was full. 

I 2 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1871. 

The Climate — ^Wet and Dry Seasons — ^Our Pood Supply — 
Gardens — Growing of Fruit Trees — The Chdnare sent 
to Timor, with news of Breakdown of Line — Our Mails 
— Franco-Prussian War — Malay Servant — Onr Loyalty 
— Hunting Parties on Melville Island. 

The first question one is usually asked about any 
tropical country is whether the climate is not trying 
and disagreeable. I suppose if Port Darwin had 
been India, and we had been able to use all the 
appliances for warding off heat that one usually has 
in an ordinary tropical country, we should have 
unhesitatingly said " The climate was one of the most 
trying we ever knew." But our experience of it 
was quite the reverse; the life I have just been 
describing will explain that for itself. Certainly 
there were cases of fever and ague away in the 
interior, as I have already said ; but I spent seven- 
teen months in Port Darwin itself without hearing 
of one case of fever that had been caught there. 
Later on I shall have to speak more of that, but 
during the first part of my Port Darwin life no 
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such thing ever happened. And certainly in no 
other place did any of us go through the amount of 
exposure to wind, weather, and sun that we did 
there. 

Unlike other countries within so short a distance 
of the equator— for the latitude is 12'' 28' 30" south ; 
and, to he precise, so as to fix the exact position of 
Port Darwin, its longitude is 130^ 62' east— the 
Northern Territory enjoys a cool season, generally 
known as the wet season. This lasts from October 
till April, and the dry season from May till September, 
during which time the east-south-east monsoon blows 
very regularly. 

Taking the average temperature all the year round, 
it stands at 80^ in the shade. The wet season shows 
a higher temperature than the dry, though I prefer 
it to the other. At night the thermometer frequently 
went down to 66^ and 65° This, however, meant a 
cool night, and towards morning one would not sleep 
comfortably without a blanket. The sudden change 
from a hot day to a cold night was rather trying at 
times; but with ordinary care all ill eflFects were 
warded off. 

The wet season is a most destructive one in every 
sense of the word ; it covers one's boots, books, and 
other belongings with a coating of mould, which, if 
not speedily attended to, will end in the destruction 
of one's property. Paper and envelopes become as 
porous as blotting-paper, and try one's patience very 
severely, for the envelopes literally shut up and 
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refuse to be opened. However, notwithstanding all 
this, I liked the wet season ; for in spite of all 
meteorological assertions to the contrary, I found it 
the coolest part of the year. The squalls, which 
were of daily occurrence, cooled the air, and brought 
with them a moisture very refreshing. 

Every day we had a thunderstorm about the same 
time. To watch the clouds gathering over the oppo- 
site shore was really a grand and imposing spectacle. 
The sky became almost black, and lurid flashes of 
lightning, miles and miles away, played incessantly 
in the heavens. Gradually the storm approached, 
rising like an inky arch, sweeping across the har- 
bour, and •as it touched the water cut it up into 
wreaths of foam. As it drew nearer and nearer, 
each moment the thunder became louder, and the 
lightning more vivid and alarming. The trees, 
which had before been motionless, now began to 
quiver, and the leaves rustled in a dazed and troubled 
manner. The birds ceased flying, and took refuge 
till the storm should have spent its fury and all 
was peace and quietude once more. 

When the squall was fairly overhead, the din and 
noise were almost bewildering. The sea was lashed 
into foam, and the suddenly-raised surf broke angrily 
on the beach. Doors slammed and windows were 
hastily shut, people hurried hither and thither to a 
place of safety, while the thunder and lightning 
roared and flashed simultaneously. This lasted per- 
haps twenty minutes ; then followed the rain, which 
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came down thick and straight, when the squall itself, 
as if tired of heing stationary, gradually rolled over 
and away to a fresh scene of action. 

Storms like these are common enough in all 
tropical countries. In the Straits of Malacca one 
encounters a squall every night; there they are 
known by the name of Sumatras, crossing as they 
do from the island bearing that name. 

The dry season was more Australian in character, 
reminding one of real Adelaide summer weather, 
without the changes from a hot north wind to an 
icy "southerly buster." There was always a clear 
bright sky and strong dry wind, which blew without 
intermission during the time the monsoon lasted. 
The sunsets were very beautiful, as indeed they 
are all over Australia ; and to describe them properly 
I should require more skill than I unfortunately 
possess. Night after night the sun went down 
opposite our house bathed in a glow of crimson, 
purple, and orange, while the blue sky overhead 
was flecked with clouds of gold and white. At 
other times a green light was spread over the 
horizon, so soft and delicate in colour that it seemed 
almost unnatural, blending into a quiet harmony of 
faint blue, grey, and pink as the sun finally with- 
drew his light. And again, amidst a soft glow of 
rose and grey, a combination I have also seen on 
the coast of Africa, the daylight gradually deepened 
into night. 

Who can do justice to an Australian moonlight 
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night ! The air is so dry and so wonderfully clear, 
that it seems as if the day never leaves us. The 
sky is a mass of hrilliant clear blue, lit up by the 
beautifdl Southern Cross, also by myriads of stars 
and constellations that> until I find myself in the 
southern hemisphere, I can never hope to see again. 
And where else can one see the lovely Aurora 
Australis, when the whole sky is illumined by a 
pure and rosy light, which is one of the most 
beautiful sights I know ? 

It is literally coming down from the clouds to 
begin to talk of such sordid matters as tinned meat, 
preserved vegetables, and the baking of bread, when 
one has only just been gazing at a tropical sunset or 
contemplating the! stillness and grandeur of a moon- 
light night. Yet these homely topics were a very 
important matter in a new settlement where no 
tradesmen called for orders, and where no Covent 
G-arden market existed. 

"Blanket," "blanket," or, as a friend of mine 
terms it, " iron-clad food," without intermission, from 
one month's end to the other. Cookery books were 
studied, and every recipe that Soyer could suggest or 
Mrs. Beeton advise was tried, but in vain, to disguise 
this much abused article of food. Curry, hash, 
mince, and stew, were the forms it appeared in at 
table, and many were the maledictions heaped upon 
it till the entrance of the sweets turned one's thoughts 
in another direction. Then the destruction of food 
from climatic influences ! All the flour had to be 
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carefully sifted before being used, on account of 
mildew, weevil, and damp coagulated masses, which 
lined the sides of the barrels. Did we wish porridge 
for breakfast, the same process was gone through 
with the oatmeal. The preserved potatoes, taste- 
less, dried, and granulated, were spread out on a 
sieve or cloth and carefully examined before being 
soaked previous to being boiled. Then there were 
cockroach hunts; we chased them out of their 
haunts, where at night they busily devoured cur- 
rants, jam, and sugar ; in fact their diet was far more 
varied than ours, for they made plentiful meals off 
our boots, the coverings of our books, and any stray 
pieces of flannel that came in their way. White 
ants found us out very quickly, and had an appetite 
more voracious than any pest one ever knew. 
Literature was an especial hobby of theirs. We had 
several cases of books which we could not find room 
for in our quarters in camp; these were housed 
temporarily in the Government store. On looking 
them over it was painfully evident that the precept 
enjoined by the Anglican Prayer-book, in a collect 
for an Advent Sunday, had been faithfully observed 
by these literary ants of ours. They had not only 
read, marked, learned, but had inwardly digested 
the greater portion of our supply of books. Cloth- 
ing, paper, wood, and telegraph poles, all were alike 
to this oft-quoted pest of similar countries. 

We had brought with us from the Botanical 
Gardens in Queensland several Wardian cases filled 
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with banana suckers, mangoes, and other varieties of 
fruit trees, as well as a supply of vegetable seeds — 
melons, pumpkins, and cucumbers, all of which, in 
due time, partially supplied the want experienced by 
every member of the community of a supply of 
kitchen garden produce. 

The bananas and pine-apples were the first to come 
into bearing, and were a most grateful addition to 
our commissariat. Tomatoes grew freely and well, 
as they do all over the tropics if sufficient care is 
taken to prepare a suitable place for them ; and when 
we were able to add them to our daily dish of 
"blanket" the grumbles were fewer and the com- 
plaints less. Rosellas, a fruit, I imagine, not very 
well known, we grew most successfully, its delicious 
sub-acid making the most splendid substitute for the 
English red currant; and we varied its uses by 
transforming the raw material into jam and jelly, 
and freshly-stewed fruit. My mother, who was very 
clever at home-brewed ginger beer, managed to 
invent Rosella syrup, which was one of our most 
refreshing beverages. The melons, pumpkins, and 
cucumbers throve well on a sandy patch in Doctor's 
Gully, which was the first site chosen for an experi- 
mental garden. The growth was so rapid that the 
progress of a melon vine could be counted by so 
many inches every day ; we used to put a stone or 
a stick to mark the growth from one day to another. 
Had we been able to command a supply of coolie 
labour, or could we at that time have enlisted the 
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services of some Chinese gardeners, there would 
have been no difficulty at all in having, as one 
does in the East, a plentiful supply of vegetables. 
This want has long since been supplied, and on 
reading the * South Australian Handbook,' published 
for the Calcutta Exhibition in 1884, I learn that 
the Chinese were " cultivating vegetables with great 
ffuccess/" The experimental gardens are now under 
the charge of an experienced head, and sugar-canes, 
indigo, cotton, tapioca, and rice flourish out on the 
banks of Fannie Bay. 

Nearly all the plants we brought with us throve 
well, and indicated even as far back as fourteen 
years ago what the capabilities of the country would 
eventually prove to be. However, I am digressing 
from what is only meant for pioneering recollec- 
tions. Like all new countries, the changes of even 
a few years have made a marvellous difference in 
the daily life and ordinary affairs of the Northern 
Territory. 

As I am still upon a question of menus, I may 
mention that I did marvels with the cockles the 
Larrakiahs sometimes brought into camp. I stewed 
them, made them into soup, and crowned all my 
efforts by a grand success in scalloping them, de- 
ceiving every one into the belief that they were 
eating oysters. Mushrooms, too, were fairly plenti- 
ful, and were a great luxury when we could get them. 
At rare intervals, perhaps only on such occasions as 
the Queen's birthday and Christmas Day, we killed a 
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bullock, and fresh beef was served out to all hands. 
This was a red-letter day in the culinary world ; but 
the use of fresh meat had to be somewhat restricted, 
as so sudden a change in diet was a danger to health 
and could only be guarded against by strict modera- 
tion. 

At times a shooting excursion was got up on 
Melville Island. Here, in 1825, Sir Gordon Bremer 
had formed a settlement,* which, like the other at- 
tempts at colonisation on the coast, was abandoned. 
The settlers had left buffaloes and ponies, and these 
in the course of years have grown and multiplied. 
Wild cattle too are sometimes seen there. The 
natives of Melville Island bore a very bad name in 
my time ; our own black brethren always maintained 
that " that fellow very bad one," and that they used 
bows and arrows as well as spears. However, our 
shooting parties never came to any harm, and a little 
fresh buffalo meat was not to be despised by any 
means. 

The Queen*s birthday was usually celebrated by a 
hunting expedition and by a general air of festivity 
throughout the settlement. All the bunting we 
could display was hoisted ashore and afloat, and at 
noon a salute of twenty-one guns was fired from the 
plot of grass in front of the Residency, where the 
solitary cannon, which gave utterance to our loyalty, 
had its abode. 

Firing a salute sounds an easy proceeding, but 
* Now taken tip by a cattle company. 
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with one gun it was quite the conti'ary, and the 
intervals that elapsed between the firing would have 
driven the mind of any Commanding OflBcer in Chief 
to a state bordering upon distraction. One or other 
of the children fired the first gun of this remarkable 
and prolonged salute. 

When nine months had elapsed without any mail 
reaching us, or any communication whatever with 
the outer world, it was considered advisable to take 
some steps to send word to Adelaide of the failure of 
the first constructing party on the telegraph line; 
and after some deliberation the Grulnare was des- 
patched to Timor. She had been lying quietly in 
the harbour and making little coasting trips ever 
since we arrived in her twelve months before. Timor 
is a small island lying in the Arafura Sea, belonging 
to the Dutch, and only a few hundred jniles from 
Port Darwin. 

Its post-oflSce was to be our poste-restante, and 
we knew that a large number of letters must have 
accumulated during the ten months we had been left 
without any ship visiting us, or news of any kind 
reaching this far-away part of the world. My 
father's secretary went away in the schooner laden 
with commissions to bring back all kinds of things ; 
for our wants were numerous just at that time. 
Needles were at a premium, and pins were almost 
worth their weight in gold, besides many other 
things we "were out of," that would tire the 
patience of my reader if I enumerated them all. 
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Day after day, long before this, we had ridden 
out to Fannie Bay, scanning the far-away empty 
horizon, watching hopelessly across the waste of 
waters for some sign that we were not utterly 
forgotten, and hoping against hope for the sight 
of a sail, or the smoke of a distant steamer. 
We rode even farther away than this, in our hope 
of sighting a passing ship, but each afternoon, 
though we started full of hope and expectation 
armed with field glasses to further our search, our 
return ride found us quiet and despondent upon 
this much-looked-for hope and well-worn topic of 
conversation. 

One day when we were out for a sail in the 
harbour, hardly expecting her back so soon, to our 
joy, standing straight for the anchorage, we saw the 
Gulnare returning, and in a few hours our hopes and 
fears were set at rest and our patience rewarded 
by piles and packets of letters. My own correspon- 
dence numbered no less than thirty-nine letters, and 
my. sister's was very little less. Newspapers were 
brought up in sacks, and we sat up all night to read 
them. Can it be credited that the whole Franco- 
Prussian war had been fought, and the deadly 
struggle over, before we had even heard of there 
being a prospect of war at all ? We felt stunned by 
the news, and realised then, more forcibly than ever, 
what our isolated and exiled position meant. No 
one can imagine what the pleasure of our letters 
was. We read them over and over again, and 
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discussed every scrap of news the vessel brought us, 
with a zest that can only be acquired after a long 
period of mental starvation. The very advertise- 
ments in the Adelaide papers seemed like meeting 
old friends ; and being able to read a list of shipping 
again, so full of old and familiar names and refer- 
ences, made us forget that we were exiles, thousands 
of miles away from the scene of these old reminis- 
cences. With the official correspondence we had 
of course nothing to do, but I learnt from reliable 
quarters that words could hardly do justice to its 
magnitude. Instructions given, plans suggested, 
orders countermanded, and then reiterated, kept the 
officials busy for some time disentangling the intri- 
cate mass of subject-papers and ministerial memo- 
randums. 

The Gulnare brought us a few comforts in the 
shape of fresh provisions, fruits and curry stuffs, 
for which the Malayan Archipelago is famous, 
and with her came a supply of cocoanuts, which 
would have fully stocked an average plantajtion. 
Our stock of haberdashery was replenished by this 
means, though our needles and pins, cottons, tapes 
and buttons, were not of English manufacture, the 
market from which we drew our supplies being 
a Dutch one. 

Our first native servant, a boy called " Omah,'* 
came from Timor in the Gulnare^ and I then heard 
spoken for the first time what is now as familiar to 
me as my mother tongue, the melodious Malayan 
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language, the ** Italian of the East," as some writers 
term it. My father had not spoken Malay for 
twenty years, but it came back to him after a few 
days* practice. We soon learnt the language, and 
held long conversations with Omah in his native 
dialect. 

Had the Gulnare brought us an entire refit of 
boots and shoes, we felt there would have been little 
left to desire; but Timor is no place for ladies' 
shopping, and the state of our shoe-leather was so 
grave that steps had to be taken at once to supply 
the deficiency. Luckily for us, one of the teamsters, 
poor Charlie Fry, who was drowned some years 
afterwards in the Gothenhurgj was able fo repair 
saddles, and do a little amateur cobbling. He turned 
this knowledge to account by making canvas shoes 
for us and the community at large. The store 
held bolts of canvas, and sheets of leather, and 
having unpicked an old pair of shoes. Fry set 
to work to make new ones. They were not works 
of art or things of beauty, looking at them from a 
bootmaker's point of view, but I remember how glad 
we were to get them, and how wonderfully useful 
they were. 

Six months then elapsed before we had any more 
news from Adelaide ; during this time our stock of 
dressmaking materials ran to a very low ebb. We 
used every scrap of calico, or any fabric that could 
be converted into clothing. Until then it never 
occurred to us that unbleached calico could be used 
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for dresses. We, however, made use of it, and con- 
verted the little-esteemed material into dresses for 
the children and ourselves, ornamenting its unlovely 
surface with hand-wrought designs in blue and red 
cotton. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
1871-2. 

I return to Adelaide — Torres Straits — ^Brisbane — Newcastle 
— Melbourne — Delights of Shopping — ^Adelaide — Life 
in South Eastern District — Completion of Telegraph 
Line, and Landing of Cable at Port Darwin — Com- 
plimentary Messages — Discovery of Gold in Northern 
Territory — A Eush — We return to Port Darwin. 

For some time I had been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to return to Adelaide, as the most important 
event of any woman's life had, in my case, yet to 
take place. My marriage had been for a long time 
arranged, and preparations for it had been going on 
for some months. On the arrival of the Omeo for the 
second time, bringing a further supply of telegraphic 
plant and material, I took advantage of so favour- 
able an opportunity presenting itself, and returned 
to Adelaide in her. This was in September, 1871. 
The voyage was a perfectly uneventful one, except 
that we made a very long passage, owing to our 
short supply of coal, and, besides this, the south-east 
monsoon was against us. Captain Calder burnt his 
boats for fuel, and every available piece of timber on 
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board ; in fact, we took six weeks to do what a steamer 
usually does in three. 

We managed as well as we could on such a short 
allowance of firing, and benefited by it; at least I 
did, for the captain went into Brisbane for coal, and 
thus I had a second glimpse of my Queensland 
fiiends. No one can realise how delightful the 
change of climate was, though Brisbane is less cool 
than the colonies farther south. The crisp, fresh 
morning air was delicious after seventeen months* 
tropical warmth. And then to see a busy town 
again, woke one up to what an exiled life one had 
been leading. Carriages driving about the streets, 
which seemed so noisy to my unaccustomed ears; 
daily papers ; the postman going his rounds ; and the 
butchers' and bakers* carts flitting about for orders — 
all these unnoticed things in every-day life seemed 
like the opening of a new existence to my Rip Van 
Winkle state of mind. 

We very nearly had Chang, the femous Chinese 
giant, as a fellow-passenger ; he went out of Brisbane 
the same time as we did in a different steamer. 
Our next stopping-place was Newcastle, and here 
we coaled in earnest, for the steamer was flying 
light, and was loaded up in every available place. 
To escape coal dust, and the general discomfort one 
suffers, during the process, I went on shore for the 
time, invited by the agent of the steamer, Mr. 
Wallace, and his pretty, kind wife. My one re- 
collection of Newcastle is coal. Coal everywhere ; 
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it blackens the streets, it finds its way as dust into 
the houses, and if one takes a walk along the beach, 
it is found mingled with the sand, shingle, and sea- 
weed. I have, however, a grateful remembrance of 
some magnificent oranges, which Mr. Wallace 
brought oflF as a parting gift — ^large, fully ripe, and 
only just plucked from the trees. New South 
Wales is, I suppose, one of the finest orange-growing 
countries in the world. 

Fully coaled, we steamed away to Melbourne, the 
engineers making up for lost time and previous 
scarcity of fuel by burning coal with a lavish hand. 
The engines were at " full speed," and the ship 
vibrated from the pace at which she was being 
driven. Finally, our voyage ended at Melbourne, 
for the Omeo was to transship me into another 
steamer for Adelaide. Here I was met by some old 
friends, and spent a week in the Australian metro- 
polis. Melbourne was a great surprise to me — so 
large, so exquisitely kept, and possessing such an air 
of wealth on every side. For beauty, Melbourne is 
exceeded by every other colonial city : the town is flat, 
and the surrounding country not naturally interest- 
ing; but much has been done to remedy Nature's 
defects, and the result is that a handsomer town and 
more well-laid-out suburbs do not exist throughout 
the whole of Australia. Here I began my shopping, 
was interviewed by dressmakers, and naturally had 
much to do to habit myself for civilized life again. 

Two days' further journeying by sea in the 
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Aldingaj the fastest steamer on the line between 
Yictoria and South Australia, and I was in Adelaide 
again. This was delightful ! I was met by old and 
dear friends, and by the rough seafaring men at Port 
Adelaide, who, one and all, came on board to give 
me a greeting for the sake of auld lang syne, pro- 
mising too, that on my wedding-day no lack of 
bunting would occur, as even the tiniest wood boat, 
they all assured me, would hoist some substitute for 
a flag. 

Our wedding followed my arrival very quickly, and 
for the next ten months we were settled in Narra- 
coorte — ^a picturesque township in the south-eastern 
district, three hundred miles from Adelaide. Here 
we had some very pleasant neighbours. Large sheep 
stations surrounded our little township, and we paid 
many pleasant visits at the different homesteads. 
My husband gave me a handsome bay mare, whom I 
christened Baby Blake, and on whom I had some of 
the pleasantest rides and the best kangaroo hunts I 
ever had in my life. Narracoorte was the great 
coursing centre of the district, and, I believe, of the 
colony. There was a coursing club, of which my 
husband was slip-steward and a most devoted adherent 
to the sport. Squatters came in from tar and wide : 
many from over the border. We were within twelve 
miles of the Victorian boundary, and the excitement 
over the different matches and seeing the ties run off 
towards the close of the meeting was intense. The 
week wound up by a ball, which was invariably kept 
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up not only into the small hours of the morning, but 
until the sun was far up in the sky. My husband and 
I were indefatigable dancers, and thought nothing of 
a sixly miles' drive in order to go to a dance. We 
were, however, not singular in this respect, for we 
frequently met others who had come either on horse- 
back or in their American buggies over a hundred 
miles for the same purpose. No one went home till 
morning, and the scene of the returning revellers was 
at times an amusing one — ^tired dancers getting on to 
their horses ; dress-suits changed for ordinary riding 
attire ; a ball dress, neatly folded away and put into 
a valise, strapped to the saddle, and the belle of the 
evening starting away in the early morning for her 
long homeward ride; buggies full of sleepy girls, 
wrapped in shawls and with programme and fan in 
hand, drove quickly away through the bush tracks, 
disturbing the kangaroos, wallaby, and emu over 
their early nibble at the short, sweet, dew-laden grass. 
All this time the great work over which South 
Australia was spending large sums of money, aided 
by unceasing efforts on the part of her telegraph 
constructors, was going on. The land line was 
eight months later in its completion than was an- 
ticipated, but the fleet of cable ships, sent out by 
the British Australian Telegraph Company, arrived 
in Port Darwin at the date appointed by them: 
November 6th, 1871. The ships were the steam- 
ship Hibernian 3182 tons; the Edinburgh^ 2315 
tons burthen ; and the Investigator — three mag- 
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nificent and imposing vessels, the largest Port 
Darwin had ever seen. Captain Robert Halpin was 
in charge of the work, and, through the kindness of 
the Secretary of the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company, I am able to give some accurate informa- 
tion about the cable itself* The Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company manufactured 
the Anglo- Australian cable at their works at Green- 
ock in 1870-71, and despatched it to its destination in 
the three vessels I have just mentioned. The ships 
left England on the 3rd August and arrived at Port 
Darwin on the 26th October, 1871, making the 
passage via the Cape of Good Hope in eighty-four 
days. The Investigator^ bringing the operating 
staff, came through the Suez Canal. The cable had 
previously been laid from Singapore to Batavia, 
a distance of 555 miles. From Batavia to Banjoe- 
wangie the messages ran overland on the Dutch 
lines. The length of cable from Banjoewangie to 
Port Darwin is 1082 miles, making the total distance 
of cable laid down 1637 miles. 

The ships landed the shore end of the cable in 
Port Darwin, and began paying out from there till 
they arrived at Banjoewangie, making the line of 
communication complete so far, thus Port Darwin 
was the first portion of Australia united to the 
mother country by telegraph. The delay in the land 
line completion was very irritating to the cable 
company, who, having fulfilled their part of the 
contract, were anxious to reap the first-fruits of their 
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labour. The staff of operators, under Mr. J. E. Squier, 
waited patiently, hoping each day for a message to 
come through announcing that communication was 
complete ; and Mr. Todd was busy at work in the 
centre of the continent, using every effort to close up 
the gaps in the different sections. Steamers were 
threading their way between the silent banks of the 
Roper River ; and the great continent itself, along 
the sinuous telegraph track, was throbbing with 
excitement as the close of the work drew near. At 
last the sections closed sufficiently to allow of an 
express messenger being sent from one gap in the 
line to the other with the telegrams that had to be 
transmitted. Just when everything pointed to a 
complete success, the cable broke between Port 
Darwin and Banjoewangie, and for two months com- 
munication was interrupted. However, on the 22nd 
August, 1872, the two ends of the transcontinental 
line were united ; and Mr. Todd, in the very centre 
of the work at Central Mount Stuart, received con- 
gratulations, not only from his own colony, for which 
he had laboured with such zeal and earnestness, but 
from Victoria, New South Wales and Queensland. 
I quote the following from Mr. Harcus' work on 
South Australia : — 

" On August 22nd, 1872, the two ends of the wire 
were joined, and the construction of the telegraph 
line across the continent was an accomplished fact. 
After all our difficulties and heart-breaking disap- 
pointments, the work was done. On the day the 
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wires were joined and messages were flashed direct 
from Adelaide and Port Darwin, we were rewarded 
for all our money, labour, and anxiety. It should be 
borne in mind too, that this great work was undertaken 
at the sole cost of a people numbering at the time less 
than 200,000 souls. The audacity of the enterprise 
was no less than the success with which it was carried 
out." 

Quoting still further from Mr. Harcus : — " When 
the work was completed, Mr. Todd was at Central 
Mount Stuart, the very heart of the continent, equi- 
distant from north and south, from east and west. 
There was something singularly appropriate in his 
receiving the news of the completion of the great 
work in the centre of the continent. 

" It was evening when the first message passed 
through, and immediately he received congratulatory 
messages from the Government, and all sorts of 
people, expressing their joy at the completion of the 
work, which he suggested and which he did so much 
to carry out. These messages came flashing through, 
and he replied to them in high delight, until from 
sheer weariness of hand and brain he had to wish 
his friends in Adelaide 'good-night,' and shut off 
the communication. If he had not done so he would 
have been kept receiving and answering messages all 
night.'* 

I take the following from the same source : — " The 
bulk of the men who carried it through were young, 
born-and-bred South Australians ; and the brave way 
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in which they set themselves to the work, and en- 
countered and overmastererl «^^ ^''^ 
that the new generation, bor 
have lost none of the high qua 
and endurance, which have : 
Anglo-Saxon race. This is 
we safely trust to advance th 
colony ; men full of pluck, p? 
difficulties, and fruitful in i 
danger or unforeseen obstacl 
very few words what I ha 
deavouring to convey. 

When the repairing steam 
on the Port Darwin cable, whicn naa broken dose to 
Banjoe wangle in, I believe, an enormous depth of 
water, the whole work of connecting Australia and 
the mother country was complete. Banquets were 
given simultaneously in London and Adelaide, on the 
15th November, 1872 : that in London under the 
auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute, fittingly 
attended by many old colonists, and other personages 
of distinction, who were directly interested in the 
lately completed work ; the Adelaide banquet took 
place in the town hall, presided over by the Gover- 
nor, Sir James Fergusson, and a great number of the 
colonists. To and fro during the festivities compli- 
mentary and congratulatory messages kept going and 
coming, and from the entire telegraphically-connected 
parts of the globe messages flowed in at either end, 
expressing the joy of the civilized world that the belt 
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of electrical communication was complete. The 
benefits of a rapid interchange of news, with regard to 
commerce, affected Australia immediately, and South 
Australia benefited by being able to dispose of her 
surplus wheat, at a much greater price, and in a 
shorter time, than she could have done under the old 
order of conmiunication. 

The next result that declared itself of opening up 
the telegraph line was a discovery of gold in the 
Northern Territory — the men engaged in the con- 
structing parties came across quartz reefs and 
alluvial deposits of gold — ^and, before long, a rush 
had taken place to Port Darwin. Prospecting 
parties were formed, and gold-mining companies 
floated. Ships were despatched, and diggers went 
up by hundreds. 

My husband and I all the time were keenly 
watching the progress of events in our quiet little 
township home. The Northern Territory was 
dear to us both, and the fever for a roving life had 
not yet worn off, but some time elapsed before 
we could quite make up our minds whether to 
try our fortunes in Port Darwin again or not. We 
were kept an courant of what was going on by 
"service messages,'* as my sister N. had some 
months before married the superintendent of the 
cable, Mr. J. Enston Squier. Eventually we 
decided to return, and hearing the Omeo was 
sailing for Port Darwin with a number of gold- 
miners from Melbourne, we secured passages, and 
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went round to join her. We had a few days in 
Melbourne before leaving, and received sundry 
telegrams, asking us to do commissions for our 
Port Darwin friends ; a strange mode of communica- 
tion — ^being wired to, to chose a dinner service, or 
to select a sewing machine, as well as being reminded 
to bring up some cases of oranges — when, only a 
few months before, Port Darwin was more isolated 
than any part of the known world, as far as regards 
mails and means of communication. It is strange, 
on looking back, to see how the discovery of gold 
changed the aspect of everything. How often in 
the early days of our camp life, when the future of 
the Territory was being discussed by the interested 
officials present, had we said, *• If a discovery of gold 
could be made, the future of the place is secure ; " 
and now Port Darwin was the talk of the colonies. 
South Australia's "white elephant" was really 
going to prove a valuable possession after all ! 

In the end of September, 1872, we found ourselves 
steaming through the " Eip *' and past Port Philip 
Heads on board the Omeo. 

We spent the first day or two in getting 
acquainted with our fellow-passengers. The steer- 
age accommodation was crowded to excess, for not 
only had we diggers bound for Port Darwin, but 
there had been a fresh discovery of gold in Northern 
Queensland, and we were to land several men at 
Cook Town. As may be imagined, the steamer 
carried all sorts and conditions of men amongst her 
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list of passengers. In the saloon were ourselyes, 
a lady, with her children and servants, on her way 
to join her husband at Port Darwin; several 
young men, from different parts of the colonies; 
some newly-arrived young Englishmen, who had 
never seen even a day's ** roughing it" in their 
lives, — ^gentlemen ; others who were the reverse — 
in fact, the oddly-selected class of people one expects 
to meet bound for an Australian goldfield. 

Amongst the diggers themselves were the ordinary 
types nearly always met with. The strong, earnest 
quartz reefer, carrying with him a well-filled swag, 
and enough money to " hold on *' and try his luck 
in a systematic manner — a well-dressed and respect- 
able man. Then came the alluvial miner, careless 
of speech, reckless in manner; rough, anii even 
brutal at times ; thoughtless of the morrow, and, more 
frequently than not, recovering from a farewell 
" spree ** with his Melbourne mates, for Victoria, it 
must be remembered, was the home and the centre 
of gold-mining. Scattered here and there amongst 
the steerage passengers were men of a different 
class : men whose previous lives had not fitted them 
for the hard and uncertain lot that certainly lay 
before them — pale-faced boys from Melbourne 
shops; middle-aged and disappointed men; one 
and all hoping for a turn of luck in the lottery of 
the newly-discovered goldfield. 

Hardly any of those who had severed their ties 
with the southern colonies quite knew what lay 
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before them ; and, what was worse, they would 
believe nothing they heard. Gk>ld was there, and 
get at it they would, and at any cost. Many of 
our fellow-passengers suffered a rude awakening, 
and more than one man laid down his life in the 
quest for gold that had taken so fierce a hold upon 
him. We passed through the scenes of the previous 
voyages which were suflSciently lovely to bear 
revisiting, leaving our contingent of diggers for 
the Queensland goldfields at Cook Town, and so 
steamed away on our voyage, which proved plea^nt 
though uneventful. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
1872. 

End of Voyage — Arriyal at Port Darwin — Greetings — 
Changes in Camp — ^The Gold Fever — Floating Com- 
panies — Gold-digging Disappointments — Fever and 
Sickness — Entertainments — The Digger. 

As I have said, the voyage went on in a steady and un- 
eventful manner. When we drew near the end of our 
journey,everyone became more excited,and plans were 
made and discussed about going up to the diggings. 

The "new chums" began their preparations in a 
somewhat unpractical and erratic manner. One of 
them, I remember, thought he ought to get used to 
the influence of a tropical sun. And accordingly he 
bared his arms, which were as white and delicate as 
a girFs — he was a very fair man — ^to the rays of 
the scorching and vertical sun. The consequence 
was, that he could not put his shirt-sleeves down 
again, his arms were blistered and raw, and he 
was in great pain from the effects of his foolish 
experiment. 

Many of our fellow-passengers now produced their 
revolvers, and began to look them over and clean 
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them, firing indiBcriminately at gulls and glass bottlesi, 
and handling their weapons with all the carelessness 
of novices, till I was so frightened I could hardly 
look on, and expected every moment to hear of some 
terrible accident taking place. The life and soul of 
the saloon was a little Frenchman, whose buoyant 
spirits never deserted him. He sang solos from 
*La Grande Duchesse,' and many other opera- 
bouflFe songs, with great taste and verve. Nothing 
seemed to daunt him, and I never saw any one look 
ahead with greater pluck. " A short life and a 
merry one " was his motto, and he lived up to his 
sentiments. We became very fond of him, and 
grieved, some three years afterwards, to hear of his 
being drowned in the Gothenburg on his way down 
from Port Darwin, where he had prospered, and 
made some money. The steamer in which so many 
lives were lost was wrecked on one of the reefs in 
the inner route of Torres Straits, and in her perished 
the judge, and several other people whom we knew 
intimately. Dr. Millner being one of them. Our 
poor little friend was found floating on the water, 
with a belt round his waist full of gold. Truly an 
irony of fate was such an ending as this, and I was 
sincerely grieved when the news reached me, for I 
could not help recalling his bright hopes when he 
started on this new venture, and thought of his 
witticisms and bright stories that did so much to 
cheer us on this voyage I am writing of. One meets 
so many sad cases, even amongst the successes of 
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colonial life ; and, from one cause and another, people 
make friends with a rapidity quite unintelligible to 
those who do not wander so fer from home. 

However, the voyage was soon over, and we 
were steaming into Port Darwin once more. We 
passed each familiar landmark ; indeed, I knew the 
harbour so thoroughly by heart that every tree 
seemed an old friend to me. Boats raced out to 
meet us; and directly we anchored, N. and her 
husband hurried on board to welcome us back. I 
found the children much grown in my absence — 
I had been away nearly fifteen months ; and there 
were many improvements. The Overland Telegraph 
and the Cable Company had built a block of handsome 
stone dwellings on the esplanade overlooking the 
harbour, very near the Government Eesidence. The 
" Sleepy Hollow '" of auld lang syne had become 
a large mining town ; bark huts and log shanties 
were dotted about all over Palmerston, and instead of 
one vessel in harbour as of yore, a fresh arrival was 
of daily occurrence. Parties of diggers were leaving 
incessantly for the goldfields, which were 110 miles 
from Port Darwin. Boats went to Southport, taking 
up swags and mining implements so as to save the 
long transit by land. Of course, the one and only 
topic of conversation was gold-mining. Each day 
brought news of a fresh discovery. Eegulations 
were drawn up, and officials were appointed to 
supervise the goldfields. I was soon the proud 
possessor of a miner^s right, and my claim was pegged 

L 
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out for me away on the reefs. The excitement of 
those months has, I believe, never been equalled, 
nor do I think it improved the morale of the Terri- 
tory. Men left the steady employment and good 
pay given them by Government, and rushed to the 
diggings. No roads were made, nor was any attempt 
to make any begun, and the wet season was rapidly 
approaching. There were only the tracks left by 
the telegraph drays, and the line itself to guide the 
eager and excited gold-seeking crowd. Swamps 
had to be crossed by means of corduroy causeways ; 
made by cutting down trees and laying them hori- 
zontally on the quivering mass of boggy ground. 
Over these rudely-constracted crossings teams had 
to draw their loads ; often the drays had to be un- 
loaded, and their contents carried across the swamps, 
till a fresh start could be made from less heavy 
ground. 

Many men walked up to the reef, some carrying 
their swags on their backs, and with pickaxe, cradle 
and shovel in hand ; others took their belongings in 
a wheelbarrow ; but one and all went, no matter how 
great the odds were against them. Provisions rose 
to a fabulous height, and "blanket" was at a 
premium. Flour was £20 per ton, and the prices of 
cartage varied with each teamster's demand — ^it was 
never lower than £20 per ton,* — ^l)ut the men gave 
any price asked, even to have their pickaxes and 
swags put upon the drays. They followed the teams 
• In 1882 Mr. Sowden quotes at £80 per ton. 
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on foot, and camped wherever the drays happened 
to stop for the night. 

Undaunted hy difficulties and dangers, exposed to 
every hardship of weather and climate, swimming 
rivers hy day, and sleeping in wet clothes hy night, 
and with fever and ague following in the wake of 
the prospecting parties, the quest for gold con- 
tinued. Telegrams were sent to the nearest station, 
messages came into Palmerston, or found their 
way to Adelaide, with news of fresh discoveries of 
gold. Each day saw a new company floated, re- 
gardless of any certain information, even as to the 
whereahouts of the newly-discovered mine ; and the 
feverish excitement that ensues whenever a gold 
rush is on, ran to a most dangerous height. By 
degrees the precious metal hegan to come into camp. 
Rough men brought pickle bottles full of nuggets. 
Mysterious dirty-looking calico bags were opened, 
disclosing small quantities of water-worn flaky gold, 
which had been washed out of the beds of rivers 
with a cradle. Sacks of quartz came down by the 
return drays, all the specimens more or less studded 
with gold ; later on, these were sent down to Melbourne 
to be properly tested by quartz-crushing machinery. 
The mania spread everywhere; even the children 
were seen groping about amongst the rocks on Fort 
Point, picking up quartz, and smashing it up with 
their hammers; they then washed each fractured 
particle, and looked at it from every point of view, 
happy if the glitter of a streak of mica caught the 

L 2 
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sunlight, deceiving them into the belief that they 
were the discoverers of a paying reef. It proved to 
to be " hungry stuflF," as the diggers termed it after 
all their labour. 

Every week fresh arrivals took place, and fully- 
equipped prospecting parties sent up by the newly- 
formed companies from Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Sydney by degrees reached the scene of operations ; 
indeed, for a time it seemed as if the early days of 
the Victorian goldfields were on the point of being 
lived over again. My husband, amongst others, 
went up to the reef, and was successful in finding 
some likely ground, on the Howley Reef, ninety- 
nine miles from Palmerston. He pegged out his 
claim, and called his selection after our baby, who 
was born in the height of the gold-mining mania. 

Of course, all this influx of trade and population 
made great changes in the settlement. Shops were 
opened, in which, like the general stores so common 
all over Australia, one could purchase anything, 
from a bag of flour to a roll of silk. As soon as the 
principal store was opened, I was asked amongst 
others to go and inspect the stock. I was amazed 
at the sight of such a medley of things. The 
newest shapes in straw hats were lying side by side 
with camp ovens and frying-pans, while flannel and 
Oxford shirts, together with wideawake felt hats, 
vests, collars, and ties, kept company with boxes of 
tea, bags of flour, and ready-tapped barrels of 
whiskey, rum, and gin. It was a thirsty time, I 
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fear, and judging from the effects one saw, the liquor 
supplied could have been none of the best 

Drinking saloons were very soon opened—^did 
ever a settlement start without one ? — and their 
deadly consequences were soon apparent. The 
hardships undergone by the men, added to excite- 
ment, low diet, and not a little from their own 
faults, alas ! brought on sickness. The ground had 
been newly turned up, all over the settlement, when 
the building of the rude shanties took place. This in 
itself was a fertile source of fever, as it is in any 
newly-opened country in the tropics; and for the 
first time since I had known Port Darwin, a severe 
epidemic of fever broke out, nearly every one in 
the place caught it, and my time was taken up for 
some considerable time in nursing those of my 
people who were attacked. The doctor had his 
hands full, as the air was so impregnated with 
malaria that men who had only landed some 
twenty-four hours were laid low with this extra- 
ordinarily violent type of fever. Many of the 
sufferers never left Port Darwin for the reefs at all ; 
they lay shaking in the miseries of ague in their 
tents or huts, suffering agonies of heat in the 
intervals that elapse between the hot and the cold 
stages. When they were well enough to be moved, 
the sufferers left by the first ship that sailed away 
out of the harbour. These were some of the causes 
that led to people*s faith being shaken in the Port 
Darwin goldfields, as the returning diggers, even 
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without giving the country a fair trial, abused it 
most violently. It was, however, a wretched time 
for everyone, and this epidemic took place in the 
dry season too. There was no hospital^ or any 
accommodation for the sick men. Each mate nursed 
his fellow, and some strikingly pathetic touches of 
devotion were shown here and there amongst them. 
There was no one to cook the necessary food that 
the invalids required to pick up their strength ; no 
fowls to be bought, to make into the essence that is 
so generally given to fever patients wherever I 
have been since. Nothing but the hideous brown 
tin of canned meat to turn into soup for the pale- 
faced, sunken-eyed men that met one at every turn 
— strongly-built and powerfully-made fellows, whose 
weakness was pitiable in the extreme; all the 
more so from the fact that they were totally un- 
accustomed to this new form of sickness which had 
seized upon them so suddenly, and with so little 
warning. The grog shanties were always full, I am 
sorry to say, and, in spite of the depression that 
reigned on every side, they drove a stirring and 
paying trade. This is a sample of what was sold to 
the poor fellows so lately recovering from fever — 
gin and kerosene mixed with Worcester sauce, and 
flavoured with ginger and sugar. Such a mixture 
seems awfril to contemplate. Yet this was the 
poison these unfortunate men had to drink, and to 
pay a heavy price for it too. This deadly concoction 
simply maddened those who partook of it, and to 
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this cause as well as the climate must be attributed 
tiie severity of the cases that came under treatment. 

However, when our own party showed a clean bill 
of health, we got up some entertainments at the 
Besidency, to amuse those of the community who 
were well enough to be amused. The large centre 
room was cleared, and a stage or platform erected at 
one end, draped with flags and wreaths of evergreen — 
put up by the troopers, who were clever hands at 
decoration. We begged, borrowed, and I had almost 
written stole, every chair, bench and camp stool 
the settlement possessed, in order to ensure our 
audience being comfortably seated. 

We presented a programme varied by readings 
from Dickens, Shakespeare and Bret Harte, and a 
copious list of songs. Amongst the performers were 
those of the diggers who had good voices, and I 
played the accompaniments. I found one specially 
lovely tenor voice amongst the miners, and he sang 
*'Her bright Smile haunts me Still" with wonderful 
taste and feeling, as well as '* When other Lips," 
and the " White Squall." George gave us some 
Tyrolese hunting songs in his best manner, and 
gained hearty encores. M. Durand, our French 
friend who came up with us in the Omeo^ sang ** Voici 
le Sabre," and other French songs with great eclat ; 
and N., whose songs were always welcome, gave some 
of her favourites — " Bid me Discourse," ** Should he 
Upbraid," and "Oft in the stilly Night." I have 
seldom heard anyone sing those lovely ballads of 
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Sir Henry Bishop^s with sucli ease and flexibility of 
voice as she did. We had our comic men too, and 
the house rang with laughter over the woes of 
"Betsy Waring," and the misdeeds of " Kafoozilum." 

The diggers were a most appreciative andience 
to play to, for they encouraged our eflForts with 
their vigorous applause, and unceasingly reiterated 
" encores." To do him justice, I never found the 
much-maligned digger anything but most respectful, 
and gentle to deal with: however rough their 
language might have been amongst themselves, to us 
women they were always courteous and polite, 
touching their hats whenever they met us, and if 
there was any civility they could possibly show us, 
it was never by any chance omitted. It was most 
edifying to see the loyalty of one man to another. 
A ** mate *' was a " mate " — ^share and share alike, no 
matter how bad might be the times, or how long a 
spell of ill luck had attended them. Indeed, some 
cases of devotion that were met with were quite 
touching ; and very often to all appearances the pairs 
were not always mated from the same class of society. 
Could one have known the past histories of some of 
the oddly-selected couples who shared everything in 
common, many a romance might have been written 
during what, to all outward appearances, was a dull 
and prosaic time to most lookers-on ! 

I learnt one story of the kind, which I will relate in 
my next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GENTLEMAN GEORGE. 
Gold-Mining Life — ^A Digger's Death. 

One of the most touching incidents that came to 
my knowledge during the heat and furore of the gold 
rush of 1873, was the following account of a digger's 
death. Amongst the many men who left the southern 
colonies for this new mining venture were two 
chums, who, though deeply attached to each other, 
were not on the same footing in the social scale. 
They kept much to themselves on board the ship 
that brought them to Port Darwin, both men were 
extremely reticent about their own affairs, and 
though they were very much liked by the other 
passengers, it was impossible to extract any in- 
formation from either of them. All that could be 
learnt of this mysterious couple was that the 
younger man was a gentleman, though only a 
steerage passenger, and dressed in the ordinary 
rough miner's clothes like any one else — still the 
little things that mark a man of refinement were not 
wanting. The other man was a smart, tall, well- 
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set-up old soldier, extremely devoted to his mate, and 
he waited upon him, they all said, as assiduously as 
the most perfectly trained London valet could have 
done. He was simply known as "Bill," while his 
companion had been christened by the diggers, 
whose instinct in such matters can generally be 
relied upon, as " G-entleman G-eorge." The surname 
of either never transpired till afterwards. I myself 
never met them, and in telling the story I have 
followed a friend*s words without any variation, 
except that I have substituted fictitious names for 
real ones. The following is the story itself; — 

" I had been in the Northern Territory for some 
time, more for the sake of seeing a new country 
than for any other reason, and during my stay there 
the rush of diggers to the mines took place. After 
seeing every other portion of the Territory I made 
up my mind to use the rest of my time in going up 
to the reefs to judge for myself what the prospects 
of gold-mining really were. I had learnt something 
of mining in Victoria and in California, so I felt I 
was competent to form an opinion of these. It was 
a sickly season, and a severe epidemic of fever at 
Port Darwin had used up most of the quinine ; how- 
ever, I managed to secure a good supply to take 
with me, and made up my swag very judiciously, 
only taking what was absolutely necessary. 

" I had two horses, one which I used as a ^ pack/ 
and the other I rode ; I had previously sent a tent 
up by dray. Having carefully seen to everything, I 
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set off on my journey. 1 had in my swag a bottle 
of quinine, and a bottle of Three Star Hennessy's 
brandy, amongst other things, besides a supply of tea, 
sugar, and matches, and thought I was sufficiently 
well-equipped to see as much of the reefe as any one. 
I rode in company with one of the mounted troopers, 
a first-rate fellow, one of the finest specimens of an 
unusually fine body of men. He was on his way to 
Southport, where he wa« to be stationed ; as, in con- 
sequence of the number of people settling down 
there, it seemed necessary to supply some police 
protection. Southport was then one of the wildest 
places I had ever seen — a newly-made township 
where the teams loaded up for the diggings, every- 
thing untidy and squalid. Grog shanties of course 
had been opened, and it was to supervise these, and 
to be a check upon the lawlessness that was reported 

to prevail. Corporal was sent there. Here a 

great delay always took place, for the greater part 
of the stores for the reefs had to come by boat from 
Port Darwin, and what with waiting for the tide to 
serve, and sleeping off a heavy spree, it was rather 
uncertain when the teams would be able to start. 
I had to * spell ' my horses for a day or so before 
going on, and put up for the night at one of the 
decentest of the shanties that had been opened. To 
my horror I found, lying senseless with drink on the 
floor of the * bar,' if one can dignify the place by 
such a name, a young fellow who had been at 
school with me, and whom I had not met for years 
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till now. The handsome, bright-haired lad that I 
had been so fond of was changed into a coarse- 
looking man, degraded and disfigured by his mid- 
night orgie. This was one sad thing to start with. 
I got him up, and endeavoured to make him under- 
stand who I was, and asked Corporal to look 

after him for my sake, and get him sent back to his 
friends as soon as possible. The following day on 
my way alone, I passed several groups of men 
toiling along carrying their swags, with their faces 
eagerly set in the direction of the reefs. I met 
others coming down, some of them so far pleased 
that they were only returning to develop the claims 
they had taken out by introducing capital to work 
them. I met others again who said they were 
utterly disgusted, and that the whole thing was a 
fraud ; that the Territory was no place for a white 
man to work in. It never does to judge of any gold- 
field till one has seen it oneself and examined its 
capabilities with an unheated imagination and 
with an unprejudiced mind, so I took no notice of 
what I heard, but listened to each man*s tale as he 
told it. I had heard some time before of the 
mysterious couple known as *Grentleman George* 
and 'Bill,* but had never met them, and did not 
even know them by sight. They had been on the 
reefs for some time, and report said they had done 
well and were working more steadily than any two 
mates in the whole of the settlement. No letters 
came for them, though several came down from their 
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camp, it was said ; but with the postal department I, 
of course, had nothing to do. When I camped out 
for the second night on my journey, I fell in with a 
party of men on their way down to Port Darwin 
for stores and tools, and over the camp fire I heard 
from them that * Q-entleman Q-eorge ' was very ill with 
fever, and that * Bill ' had been trying to bring him 
down to see the doctor. The rainy season had just 
set in, and provisions were very scarce up country. 
The teams could not get along, and supplies at the 
reefs were getting very short. I had a few things 
with me in case of sickness, that I could spare for the 
poor fellow, if I came across him ; and had besides 
my month's supply of stores on the dray follow- 
ing me. The men assured me it was an unusually 
bad case, and that * Gentleman G-eorge ' had been very 
good to one of them when he was sick himself 

^* I told the fellows I would find him out, and see if 
I could be of any assistance. Next morning I was 
up and away very early. The men caught my horse, 
and with the usual diggers' goodnature, saddled him, 
and gave me my breakfast of tea and damper. In 
the afternoon I came upon the party 6f which I had 
heard so much. 

** It was certainly the neatest little camp I ever 
saw. The ground near the shed was swept and 
clean. The hut itself was a mere * lean-to ' of bark 
propped up by saplings ; outside, I saw a smart grey- 
haired man busily making a damper, and working 
away with all his might. The fire was burning 
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brightly, and a pleasant odour of newly-made tea 
pervaded the atmoq)here. Seeing me riding towards 
him, ^Bill/ for so I learnt this man was, hastily 
dried his hands in some flour, and touching his hat 
with all the smartness of an old soldier, came to- 
wards me, and welcomed me to his camp. I said I 
had heard his mate was very ill, and that as I had 
some brandy and a plentiful supply of quinine, I 
thought I would call in on my way, and see if some 
of my stores would be of any use to the invalid. 
*The very thing, sir,' said Bill, ^Tve been trying 
to get. He/ pointing to the shed, * is precious bad, 
and I can get nothing to pick up his strength at 
all ; he*s got the worst touch of fever I ever see in 
all my experience of tropical countries. You had 
better hobble your horse and camp down with us 
for the night. I Ve not had a wink of sleep for the 
last week ; for though my mate is quiet enough by 
day, at night he is delirious and rambles inces- 
santly.' We quickly hobbled the horses, and 
taking a few things out of my swag as a con- 
tribution for the night's supper, and putting the 
brandy and qtiinine into my pocket, I went with 
Bill to see the patient. Never shall I forget my 
surprise, and for a moment I was struck dumb ! I 
simply could not speak. Lying there, on a shake-down 
comfortable enough, made up of dried lallang — the 
thick, strong grass of the country — covered by a scarlet 
blanket, and looking very feeble and wan, was my 
old chum of bygone years in the — th Begiment I 
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" What a handsome fellow he was ! and even now, 
when his last hours were visibly approaching, the 
beautiful cast of features that had been the pride of 
the regiment were as clearly marked as ever — his 
splendid dark grey eyes looked large and luminous 
as of old, and the iong, thick, curling lashes, which 
used to give him such a curiously dreamy expression^ 
were still there, lying like a fringe on his pale 
cheek. The only difference in him was that he 
looked much older, and his mouth, which was one 
of the best features of his unusually handsome &ce, 
was completely hidden by a long drooping mous- 
tache, and a dark brown silky-looking beard. He 
looked dreadfully thin and white, and was very 
pulled down by his illness. Just as I looked at 
him he was apparently asleep, dozing fitfully, and 
his hands moving restlessly about ; but after a few 
moments he opened his eyes, and looked about as if 
in search of something. Bill was standing by me. 
* Tea,' he murmured ; * got a drop handy. Bill — I'm 
awfully thirsty.' * Here you are, sir,' said Bill, as 
he went towards him, and lifting him with one arm 
into a sitting posture, he held a pannikin of cold tea 
to his master s fevered lips. The sick man drank 
every drop the pannikin contained, and seemed 
revived by it. Few things are more acceptable 
than cold tea in the Australian bush. Looking 
round, he said to Bill, * Who's that? I seem to 
know his fece awfully well.' 

"*A gentleman on his way up to the diggings. 
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Jim Sykes's party met him on the track, and told 
him how bad you were — and so I've asked him to 
camp doMm here to-night, as he is anxious to see 
what he can do for you. He's got some good brandy 
and some quinine, and perhaps after a dose or two 
you may shake the fever off a bit, and get into Port 
Darwin to see the doctor/ 

" ^ Don't deceive yourself, Bill,* said the sick man 
gently — his voice had lost none of its sweetness with 
the lapse of years ; * my claim's pegged out not far 
from here, old man, and my miner's right vdll soon 
be as worthless as last week's newspaper. Port 
Darwin and the doctor will never see me again.' 

" I then went closer to him, and put out my hand^ 
kneeling down beside his shakedown. He looked at 
me for some time ; his eyes appeared to take in 
every feature of my face, and it seemed as if a host 
of recollections came crowding in upon him as we 
silently looked at each other. At last I spoke. 
* Old chap — I see you remember me — who would 
have imagined we should have met here? Don't 
talk to me yet a bit — take a big dose of quinine 
now before the shakes come on, and a good sip of 
brandy to help it down — ^you are only weak, old 
fellow. I am sure we shall pull you through after 
all.' 

" * Not a bit of it,' he whispered. * My game is 
played out ; and, do you know, I don't mind much 
that it is. Luck has been devilish hard all the way 
along, and except that I don't like the feeling of 
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going into the other world without one more look at 
my dear mother, and parting with my old mate 
here '* — he gently touched Bill on the shoulder — " I 
have nothing much to make me wish to live at all." 

" Don't talk like that " 1 said. " And now lie 

down for a little while, and I'll come in for a quiet 
yarn when you have had another sleep." 

It was quite beautiful to see how carefully Bill 
had nursed him. His hair, as it strayed across his 
thin white forehead, damp with the eifects of his 
fever, was bright as of old, and the glimpses of gold 
that one had always detected, shone amongst the 
crisp waves of his dark brown locks ; his beard was 
carefully trimmed, and reminded me of a picture of 
St. Francis Xavier, as it rippled away to a point 
turning quite a golden brown at the edges. His 
shirt, an ordinary Crimean flannel, was exquisitely 
clean, and outside the " lean-to " another was drying 
on a bush. 

Bill had his cooking paraphernalia in splendid 
order, and what he cooked he did very well. They 
had been very short of rations, he said, and for the 
last two days had had no meat at all. The last they 
had had, was an iguana one of the blacks had 
brought in ; and though he felt disgusted at the idea 
of eating it, he made up into a kind of stew, and they 
both enjoyed it immensely. Its flesh, he informed me, 
was as delicate as a chicken's, and quite as tender, 
and he only wished he could get more of them. I 
had brought a few tins of preserved mutton, and had 

M 
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been lucky enough to have secured a couple of tins 
of chicken, which I had bought from the steward of 
one of the vessels. Bill was now in his element, 
and the savoury smell of chicken broth was soon 
mingling with the steam, as it curled its way into 
the vast space overhead. After having a yarn 
with Bill over old times — him I had not met before, 
but so many of the men in the regiment were 
familiar to us both, that it was literally a talk over 
bygone days — I went back to the lean-to, and looked 
at our patient. He was awake I found, and beckoned 
me closer to him. " Sit down, old man ; sorry weVe 
no chair to offer you, but a seasoned bushman like 
yourself does not look for one." I sat down close by 
him, and listened attentively to what the poor fellow 
had to say to me. 

" I am anxious for you to write to my mother — 
tell her you met me again out here. She lives with 
Uncle Dick now, you know. My governor died two 
years ago. I never saw him again after the day he 
and I met at Marion Alston's wedding. You know 
that story, don't you ? He behaved like a blackguard 
to me, though he was my own father. She wasn't 
well enough off to please him— selfish beggar he 
always was, but he need not have poisoned the girl's 
mind against me. Grod knows I loved her honestly 
and truly, and, as you know, never had a thought 
for another woman. The poor child believed him 
though ; he had a wonderful influence over women, 
and had such a plausible way of putting things. 
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Mother did all she could, and told Marion she would 
regret not putting the trust in me she ought to have 
done. However, when so grand a match came in 
her way as Lord Angerford, why of course, like many 
another woman would, she accepted him. I was 
too proud to plead with a girl who would not trust 
me, and I went to her wedding like all her other 

* friends.' She looked very lovely, very white, very 
much what a bride ought to be. She wore a bracelet 
I had sent her, and even a flower of mine pinned 
with his diamond brooch at her throat. I took all 
that in. When the ceremony was over, I was one of 
the first to offer my congratulations, and everyone 
said I made the best speech at the wedding break- 
fast. Afterwards I saw her for a moment alone, 
and then she only looked at me with a curious 
questioning look in those marvellous brown eyes of 
hers, and with a nervous quiver on her pretty red 
lips. * George,' she said, putting her hand in mine, 

* we shall always be friends, won't we ? and I 
shall see you later on for the shooting.' Before I 
had time to reply, her cursed husband had come up, 

and said, * is to come down for the partridges, 

Marion, and I hope he will come back for the hunt- 
ing.' * Thank you, Angerford,' I said, *you are 
awfully kind, and there is nothing I should like 
better.' I didn't tell them that my passage was 
taken in the P. and 0. that was sailing the following 
day, and that before they had finished their honey- 
moon I should probably be in India, and far away 

M 2 
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up country, for I had exchanged into the Bengal 
Staff Corps. My destination was a cantonment on 
the very border of Hindostan. Well, that's the last 
I saw of her. My mother broke down completely 
when I left, and I have never been home since. My 
life was made restless by what had happened; it 
seemed the joy of everything had gone. I played 
hard, I drank hard, I rode hard, and did everything 
much on the same pattern. If it had not been for 
my mother I would willingly have gone to the dogs 
altogether. But she was so fond of me, she had 
always believed in me, and she knew I could not bear 
to see a look of trouble on her dear and beautiful old 
face. Talk of the love of a woman for a man, why 
there's no love on earth Hke the love of a mother for 
her son. And now I want you to take the letters 
that you'll find in my swag — they are addressed — 
and send them on. Be sure you tell my mother that I 
could die quite happily if I had her arms round me 
once more. Such love as hers never ceases even 
with death, and in the other world, which I firmly 
believe in, old chap, she and I will meet again and 
no one will have come between us. I remember her 
writing those lines of Newman's in my Bible — I 
have it here, perhaps you know them — 

' And Y9\ih the mom those angel faces smile, 
Which we have loved long since and lost awhile.' 

That's how it will be with us — never a shadow or 
a cloud between my mother and me." 
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This long conversation, as one would imagine, 
exhausted him, though every now and then we 
persuaded him to stop talking and drink a little 
hroth, into which we put some brandy ; and for a 
few moments he slept. However, he still had 
something on his mind that he wanted to say, 
and whispered to me, " Let Marion know I forgave 
her, I hope she has been happy ; and say it was 
for her sake I left England, for we could not 
have seen much of each other in our altered cir- 
cumstances. The truth would have been out 
sooner or later, and for her sake I could have had 
no scandal. You'll find her picture and my mother's 
in my swag ; just let me have another look at them 
and then I'm off for a good long sleep.'* Bill got 
out his swag, and, after the poor fellow had looked 
long and earnestly at the photographs, keeping his 
mother's to the last, he took them gently from him 
and said, " Look here, sir, you have talked far too 
much, and I am sure you'll have a worse night 
than you've had yet." " You're wrong, Bill," he 
replied, "I feel better; the brandy has put some 
life into me, but I'm awfully tired and very 
sleepy. Draw the blanket up over my shoulders, 
and I'll fairly turn in." 

We left him then. The day was ending; night 
comes on very quickly in the tropics, and as yet 
there was no moon visible. After supper we both 
had a smoke over the fire, but did not talk much, for 
our voices would have disturbed the sufferer. livery 
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now and then Bill went in and looked at him, 
smoothing his hair with all a woman's tenderness 
and lightly touching his lips with brandy and water. 
Soon a prolonged shivering fit seized him, and he 
was prostrate till the effects of it had passed away. 
After that the hot stage of the fever came on, and 
with it delirium. At times he was marching with 
his regiment and singing snatches of ^^ The girl I 
left behind me/* then he was scaling a stockade and 
shouting to his men to come on. Sometimes he 
laughed heartily as if he heard some capital joke; 
by degrees this lessened, and he spoke rapidly, but 
in very low tones. We both bent over him, hoping 
for a gleam of consciousness to declare itself. The 
feeble light of a candle I had with me, placed in 
an empty bottle, guttered and wasted away with 
the draught, and seemed to add a fiirther element of 
strangeness and unreality to the scene. By degrees 
the intensity of the delirium ceased, and he spoke 
confusedly and so quickly that it was almost im- 
possible to distinguish what he uttered. " Mother," 
he said very often; and it seemed, from what we 
could gather from the disjointed sentences we put 
together, that he thought he was a boy again, and 
he talked of runs at cricket and a scrimmage at 
a football match. Towards morning he slept for 
an hour, looking thoroughly worn out with ex- 
haustion, and breathing so faintly at times, we 
thought he was gone. Then he began to talk 
again, but very faintly, "Mother, — Marion? Oh! 
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darling, no, no, not for me ! " and this was his last 
audible utterance. 

About five o'clock Bill, who had never moved from 
his side — he had been holding his hand for the last 
two hours, soothing him and administering nourish- 
ment whenever he would take it — asked me to feel 

's pulse. I found it almost imperceptible, and, 

looking at his face, it was evident that in a very few 
moments the poor fellow's trials would be at an end. 
The stars had not quite faded out of the sky, and 
the Southern Cross was still shining faintly in the 
heavens ; the jungle all round was very still, just as 
if Nature was waiting to introduce the busy hum of 
life till the last solemn scene was over. We both of 
us went on our knees, and, feeling unutterably sal, 
a whispered prayer went up from our lips as the 
poor fellow's soul flitted away to a happier and 
brighter world, and all was over. 

Poor Bill's grief was pitiable to witness, and, 

though he knew poor was dead, he would 

hardly believe it. He leant over him, and his tears 
flowed freely as he closed those beautiful eyes, into 
whose luminous depths no mortal would ever look 
again. He did the last sad offices for the man to 
whom he had been so deeply attached, and then 
asked me to come and look at him. 

The tired look had gone off his face, and he 
looked, as men so often do in those first sad 
moments, years younger. The composing dignity 
of death had already settled the beautiful face, the 
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lips were parted in a happy smile, and he looked 
as if he had merely fallen into a quiet and heavy 
slumber. 

" I wish his mother could have seen him, sir/' 
said Bill. " Though it will well nigh break the poor 
lady's heart when she hears Mr. Greorge has gone, 
it would have been some comfort to see how peaceful 
like^he lies here, after the troubles and trials he have 
gone through. Take my hand, sir. That was a 
real gentleman, and the pluckiest I ever come across. 
No one ever see him down on his luck till this 
cussed fever took him, Our rations was often short, 
but it was share and share alike down to the last 
pipe o' baccy. Thank you kindly, sir, for all youVe 
done for him, and I am glad you met once more at 
any rate. He often talked of you over the camp fire 
at night, often wondered if he would ever meet you 
again, but we never knew you were in the Territory, 
for we kept quite away from all the gang of miners, 
and were only a couple of days ashore before we 
came up here. 

"Excuse me, sir? I can't talk much to-day, I 
shall not stay any longer in the country than I can 
help. We did well enough, taking everything into 
consideration, and I shall get back to England as 
soon as possible. We'll make him as snug as we 
can now, that's the last we can do for him I'm sorry 
to say." 

Ere long the thud! thud! of the pickaxes were 
heard, as we silently dug a shallow grave. Wrapped 
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in his red blanket, like a true bushman going 
home, we consigned the poor fellow to his last 
resting place, the hard ironstone forming a cold and 
comfortless pillow. A lonely mound near the banks 
of the Adelaide river, marked by a cross on which 
we rudely carved his initials and the date of his 
death, was all that was left of one whose career at its 
outset bid fair to be one of the happiest and most 
successful in the world." 

How many mothers have to go through the ex- 
perience 's did. To us it is given to stay at home 

and wait. Sometimes it happens that the loved 
boy's face is never seen again, and it is often from 
strange hands, and from strangers' lips, we receive 
the last messages sent to us by those who have been 
truly the idols of our lives. 

This sketch is no very novel experience. Many 

died as did ; many alone in the jungle, without 

the kindly care of one like " Bill ^ to soothe their last 
moments. Many die and have all their possessions 
stolen, and their bodies left behind and unburied, 
in the eager search for gold, that in so many cases 
destroys the best instincts of human nature. The 
story touched me greatly at the time, and thinking 
it might prove interesting, besides being a somewhat 
typical incident in gold-digging life, I thought I 
would introduce it here. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
1873. 

A Lull in the Excitement — Keturn of Miners— Home Life — 
A Birthday Party — The SpringboVs Departure — Her 
Adventures — Somerset— A Naval Court of Enquiry — 
End of the Voyage. 

Following the great and unhealthy excitement 
that the Northern Territory had been passing 
through, came a reaction. It was perfectly evident 
that until quartz-crushing machinery had been 
placed on the gold-fields, it was hopeless to expect 
any very great results. The reefs were undoubtedly 
rich, but capital was wanted to develop them. The 
alluvial yield had proved a disappointment ; and as 
the greater number of diggers only looked at this 
side of the question when they set out to make 
their fortunes, finding " alluvial '* was not a paying 
concern, the greater number of them abandoned 
their claims, and came down to Port Darwin, where 
they waited for a ship to take them away. This 
is no uncommon feature in any new gold-fields, 
and should not be quoted to its detriment, for the 
Northern Territory depends very much upon the 
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gold revenue for the upkeep and support of the 
settlement at the present time. Payable results 
— which I believe usually mean 2^ ounces to the ton 
— with easy transport, cheap labour and provisions, is 
one thing, but quite the reverse state of afiFairs was 
existing at that time. 

To obtain machinery, capital had to be raised ; 
and to do this, calls had to be made upon the shares 
of the newly-floated companies, many of which were 
of too bubble-like a texture to stand the slightest 
strain on their finances. Shareholders would not 
meet the calls, and the break-up of many of the 
more swindlingly formed enterprises naturally ensued. 
This cast a slur upon the gold-fields, as a matter of 
course, then people lost heart, and not for the first time 
the Northern Territory was voted a hopeless failure. 

My husband, having carefully examined the tract 
of gold-bearing country, part of which he knew 
from experience — for he was one of the oflScers in 
Mr. G cyder's surveying expedition, and when he 
left the public service had renewed his acquaintance 
with the Territory as a land selector — came to the 
conclusion that most practical men did. Unless the 
reefs were systematically worked by proper machinery, 
there was no future for gold mining at all. In order 
to carry out his plans, he determined to return to 
Adelaide, and took advantage of a barque named 
the Springbok^ leaving for Newcastle, as a means of 
getting to his destination. Accordingly he started 
upon what proved to be a most adventurous voyage 
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— a voyage so full of hardship and danger, that the 
account of it reads like some wild tale of sea-going 
life. 

In the vessel sailed eighty diggers, disgusted with 
their luck, determined to waste no more time over 
what appeared so " unlikely" a country. The Spring^ 
hok had the reputation of being a fast sailer; in- 
deed, I recollect her intensely erratic captain telling 
me she had gained her name by this very quality, 
of which he was so proud. 

We hoped that, starting so early in the field, my 
husband would attain his object, and that he might 
be one of the first to place machinery upon the gold- 
fields. 

Before the ship left the harbour, there was some 
disagreement between the captain and the chief 
mate. The result was that the latter threw up his 
berth, and the ship sailed without him. The only 
certificated officer on board was the captain, for the 
man who was nominally called the second mate was 
not a properly-qualified navigator. 

It is not usual to allow a ship to go to sea so 
short-handed, for the Board of Trade rules are very 
stringent that there should be properly-qualified men 
as mates, and never less than two, who can navigate 
the vessel properly. No one however seemed to 
mind, and no one raised any objection ; all the 
diggers wanted was to leave the country, and they 
were clamouring with impatience for the ship to get 
under weigh. The start was made at last, and amidst 
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cheers and waving of handkerchiefs the Springbok 
sailed out of the harbour. 

My baby was then two months old ; the climate 
seemed to suit her capitally, and she throve apace. 
She got very little conventional nursing, and some 
episodes of her early career may be amusing to those 
who are accustomed to see a baby turned into an 
idol, at whose shrine everybody offers a tribute 
of devotion. Her earlier days were spent over at 
N.'s rooms, in the cable quarters. We had a sort 
of dish-cover made on an enlarged scale, the frame- 
work was covered with mosquito-net, and it fitted 
over baby's paraphernalia of mats and pillows. Over 
her head we put a cunningly-devised creation of red, 
blue, and yellow wool, which fluttered in the wind, 
and kept her attention in a most satisfactory manner. 
In the intervals of laundry and household duties we 
all played with her, and then she returned to her 
mosquito-proof house. As time went on, and she 
grew old enough to sit up and take an interest 
in playthings, she was brought into the laundry in 
a nice clean American flour- barrel, in which she 
played for hours, while I washed and ironed our 
clothes. She had no nurse till she was over twelve 
months old, and gained the reputation of being the 
" best-tempered child in the world." She was a com- 
mon plaything throughout the settlement ; and the 
tiny boy, who by this time, though only four years 
old, was a fully-fledged uncle, patronised and made 
a great pet of his niece. 
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Baby and I narrowly escaped being bitten by a 
huge brown snake in the Residency verandah. I 
was walking np and down, putting her to sleep one 
evening, when I found myself treading on something 
most repulsively soft; and as I did so, the reptile 
uncoiled itself and quietly glided off the verandah. 
It is one of the most unpleasant experiences I re- 
member, for there is always a shuddering sensation 
left behind when one has suddenly come into contact 
with any species of snake. 

I have already mentioned the increase of officials 
that the completion of the telegraph work had brought 
into the Territory. The young men sent out by the 
B. A. T. Company,* who rejoiced in the sobriquet 
of "bats,** were a most welcome acquisition to our 
hitherto limited society. They were all young 
Englishmen, full of energy, and thoroughly en- 
joying their first experience of Australian life. The 
company had provided a billiard-table and a library 
for the use of their officers. These "slaves of the 
lamp,*' as they used to be called, owing to the flash- 
light instrument upon which they sent the messages, 
had an equal number of hours on and off duty, and 
in their leisure hours spent their time in boating. 
They possessed a well-made, comfortable boat amongst 
the luxuries provided for them ; they also went in for 
riding and shooting. Amongst the staff there were 
two brothers, who were our special favourites ; the 
youngest one's birthday was celebrated not long after 

* British Australian Telegraph Company. 
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my return, and as an anniversary of the kind was 
always signalised by an unusual display of festivity, 
he could not do differently to everyone else. My 
mother sent in a batch of cakes as her contribution 
to the feast, and the boy bought as many eggs as he 
could get in the settlement, and mized his egg-flip 
in a bucket, to make sure of the " loving cup ** being 
large enough. The guests brought their own drink- 
ing vessels, like children at a church tea-party^ and 
helped themselves. 

Month after month went by and no news of the 
Springbok reached us, nor could we hear of her being 
spoken at sea by any passing vessel. At first we 
were not alarmed, for we expected her to make a 
long passage, as she was to beat down Torres Straits 
against the monsoon, and she had, moreover, to call 
at the Roper River to land some telegraph stores. 
However, when March came — she left in January — 
and April began without news of the ship, our 
anxiety increased to actual alarm, and no one would 
mention the Springbok before me, for it was gene- 
rally supposed she must have been lost and that 
all hands had perished. Day after day we looked 
at the Shipping Lists that were hung outside the 
telegraph office, going there almost mechanically for 
information ; for, of course, as soon as any news of 
her were obtained, we should have been the first to 
get the message. Five months elapsed before a 
telegram from Cardwell, a port in Northern Queens- 
land, was put into my hands, dated May 5th, from my 
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husband, containing only these three words, " Well 
saved Springbok" — that was all! No explanation 
of what had been gone through or the reason of her 
making such a long voyage. The Government 
speedily wired what particulars had reached them, 
but some days went by before we received a connected 
account of what had really happened. Immediately 
the news transpired, people rushed in to congratulate 
me upon my husband's safety, and to show their 
sympathy with me on learning all cause for anxiety 
was at an end. 

Some time afterwards the whole story of this 
tedious voyage came to us in letters, and was pub- 
lished in the newspapers. It seemed that everything 
went well with the ship till she reached the Roper 
and discharged her cargo. The first trouble that 
declared itself was the fact that the captain was 
given to drinking, and that he had not taken pre- 
cautions to see that the vessel was suificientlj pro- 
visioned for so large a number of passengers. The 
telegraph oflScials most generously gave my husband, 
on behalf of his fellow-passengers, as many stores as 
they could spare, and, after some delays, which were 
quite unexcusable, the ill-fated ship started afresh on 
her voyage. 

The Gulf of Carpentaria was a fresh field of 
adventure for the captain to try his skill of shaving 
reefs in, and, to the horror and consternation of the 
passengers, he ran for a reef whenever he saw one, 
taking his ship right over it. The Springbok was 
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almost dangerously light, and therefore escaped what 
would have been the fate of any properly ballasted and 
fdlly laden vessel. He drank and the diggers drank 
to such an excess that, before reaching Cape York, 
the ship was a perfect pandemonium. Over and 
over again my husband induced the captain to 
allow him to take the necessary observations and 
give the proper course to the mate, who, though 
he was no certificated mariner, was sailor enough 
to manage the ship when he knew the course he 
ought to follow. It may be imagined that some tact 
had to be exercised in dealing with a man in the 
captain's condition, not to mention the autocratic 
position that is held by any master of a vessel, for 
no man is so jealous of interference in his special 
province as a captain on board his own ship. This 
one was insane and muddled with drink, utterly 
unfit to manage his vessel or to maintain even 
common decency in the behaviour of those on board. 
The dangers on every side being so obvious, my 
husband braved the anomalous position into which 
events forced him, and ultimately t^ok charge of the 
ship, humouring the lunatic about the navigation, 
and took up his own quarters on deck. There he 
lived for the remainder of the voyage. He had the 
chart and lantern near him at night, and if from 
sheer weariness he slept at all, it was only for an 
hour when the course was sufficiently clear to enable 
the mate to go on without disturbing him. From 
below came the shouts of the intoxicated passengers, 

N 
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who, knowing the danger they wei-e in, sought to 
disguise it by drinking, card playing, and every form 
of indecent revelry. 

The scenes were so truly awful, that my husband 
would never speak of them, and for years the subject 
has been a tabooed one between us. This unfortu- 
nate state of things continued till the Springbok 
reached Somerset. My husband took upon himself 
the responsibility of going there in order to obtain 
the advice of the magistrate stationed at this port, 
for he felt it was wrong to allow the ship to go on 
while such a terrible state of discipline prevailed. 
He went ashore at once and informed Mr. Jardine, 
the magistrate, the state the vessel was in, and said, 
unless an order was given to seize all the liquor on 
board, he would not answer for the consequences. 
He informed Mr. Jardine of the state of the captain's 
health ; at the same time making every excuse for his 
erratic conduct and unseamanlike behaviour. 

Mr. Jardine was very kind, and met my husband's 
wishes on every point ; he gave the required order, 
and moreover detained the vessel till the arrival of 
H. M. S, Basilisk — at that time engaged on a 
survey of the coast of New Guinea. On her arrival, 
Mr.. Jardine proposed to hold a naval court of 
enquiry into the state of affairs on board the 
Springbok. 

Accordingly there was a pleasant respite from 
anxiety, and some comfortable nights* rest ashore 
for my husband, who was for some time Mr. 
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Jardine's guest, and of whom he always speaks 
in terms of the greatest aflfectioQ. The want of 
sleep, hard work, constant anxiety, and scarcity of 
food had begun to tell upon him, who, seasoned 
bushman as he was, had never passed through such 
a trying time before. After waiting three weeks 
the Basilisk arrived, and Captain Moresby ap- 
pointed a court of enquiry to be held on board his 
ship, on which also sat Mr. Jardine, and a full and 
searching investigation took place. The result of it 
was that the captain of the Springbok had his 
certificate suspended, and an order was given for 
him to remain on board simply as a passenger, and 
to take no part whatever in the navigation, or to 
interfere in any way with the management of the 
ship. In the finding of the Court it is notified that 
had it not been for my husband's services in navigat- 
ing the ship, she very probably would have been 
lost, and considerable praise was given him for 
managing such a disorganized body of men as well 
as he had done. Once more the unfortunate vessel 
started on her voyage ; she had, however, but few 
provisions on board, Somerset being no place to 
supply the needs of the vessels calling there. 

Captain Moresby kindly took from the Basilisk 
stores what provisions could be spared, and sent them 
off to the ship. And he still further showed his in- 
terest in her fate by putting an acting sub-lieutenant 
on board, to take charge of the navigation. This 
relieved my husband's responsibilities considerably, 

N 2 
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but many weary days and nights were yet to be 
spent on board. They beat down the Inner Route 
over the scene of our previous voyages, the rigging 
being so bad that it was not safe to send her by 
the Outer Passage of the Barrier reef. Scurvy and 
dysentery seized the passengers, and until the 5th of 
May, when they cast anchor at Cardwell, the voyage 
was nothing but a series of misfortunes. One man 
died before reaching harbour, of scurvy, the only 
death that occurred during the passage. When 
the long voyage was over (it lasted one hundred 
and eighteen days), the passengers presented my 
husband with a testimonial, in which they recorded 
their gratefulness for his assistance, and stated they 
felt they owed their lives to the care and precau- 
tions he had taken. Thus ended a most prolonged 
and disastrous voyage — one fraught with misery 
throughout ; for, owing to the length of time we had 
been at sea, my husband found that others had 
been before him, and that, while he was wearily 
battling against a contrary monsoon, machinery 
had been bought, and was on its way up to the 
gold-fields. However, the safety of his life was the 
first thing to be thankful for, and he had the know- 
ledge that he had helped to save the lives of others 
as well as his own. He telegraphed at once to me, 
and to his relatives and friends in South Australia, 
and at Cardwell he left the Springbok for good 
and all, and never fell in with her again. 

My husband stayed for some days with the 
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magistrate at Cardwell, recruiting his health and 
recovering from his fatigues, for the passage be- 
tween Cape York and Cardwell had proved the 
most tedious and anxious part of the voyage. He 
then went on to Adelaide vid Brisbane, Sydney and 
Melbourne ; his fame had preceded him wherever 
he went, for it was considered an extraordinary 
thing for a landsman to have navigated a vessel 
through Torres Straits, the hete noir of most sailors. 
The newspapers were full of the voyage, and re- 
porters met him wherever he landed. Old friends 
rallied round him on his arrival at Adelaide, where 
his very name* carried with it an association that 
remains dear to South Australia even now. He 
was loudly praised for sticking so pluckily to his 
self-imposed task, and to this day, though it is 
thirteen years ago, the diggers on the Australian 
coast talk of the voyage of the Springbok and 
speak gratefully of the man who helped to save her. 

• He ifl a nephew of the late Governor of South Australia, 
Sir Dominick Daly, and was his aide-de-camp for two years. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

1873. 

A brush with Batives — "Scotchman" — Woolnas in warpaint 
— Arrest of " Scotchman " — ^My husband's return — We 
bid adieu to Port Darwin. 

We had long since given up anticipating any troubles 
with natives. The Larrakias had become very much 
more useful, and had gained some idea of working 
in a systematic manner. They had also become more 
self-reliant, less afraid of invasion, and the old dread 
cry of " Woolna come on " seemed to have faded 
away. We, however, retained some of the old 
precautions when we went any distance beyond the 
inhabited part of the settlement, and never by any 
chance rode unarmed. In spite of this seemingly 
placid state of affairs, I was destined to see a slight 
brush with natives before I left the Territory. My 
first and only experience of the kind took place 
while my husband was wearily piloting the Spring^ 
hok on her chequered course through Torres Straits. 
I was riding one afternoon with my father and 
accompanied by a mounted orderly. For some 
reason or other, we wished to make a variation in 
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our ride, and having visited the experimental gardens 
and other works that were going on, also taking a 
glimpse of the outside of the harbour, we struck off 
on an unbeaten track, away from the telegraph line. 
Nothing at all extraordinary took place till we 
reached a thick belt of Ti-tree, and other low 
growing shrubs backed by a strip of jungle. 
Suddenly from this cover, without warning, and 
almost under our horses' heads, rose a party of 
natives. They were all strangers to us, but we 
stopped and spoke to them. These warriors were 
decorated with streaks of white and yellow clay; 
on their heads were crowns of white cockatoo 
feathers which stood upright over their brows in 
true barbaric fashion. Each man of the party was 
armed to the teeth, carrying a full complement of 
spears, well burnished and freshly barbed. It was 
evident that they had not come into our neighbour- 
hood on any peaceful mission. They were surly, 
even insolent, and instead of coming towards us, 
they faced us in a line, keeping their backs to the 
jungle. It was impossible to elicit any information 
from them. They talked excitedly to each other ; 
but as they did not attempt to molest us, we pretended 
to take no notice of their uncompromising and 
uncommunicative mood and contented ourselves with 
drawing our weapons from their resting places, and 
rode along, revolvers in hand. Seeing we were not 
to be taken unawares, they moved quietly along in 
a line with us, and then gradually went off out of 
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sight, and were lost in the depths of the jungle. 
We discussed the strange bearing of these newly- 
arrived natives, and thinking discretion the better 
part of valour, we turned our faces homeward, 
thinking how surprised everybody would be to hear 
of our strange adventure. As we drew nearer camp 
— "Camp" was still the name by which we designated 
the inhabited portion of the settlement — we met 
a blackfellow named " Scotchman," a man we knew 
something of, and who was " not unknown to the 
police.** This man s nationality had always been a 
matter of doubt; it was certain that he spent the 
greater part of his time with the Woolnas, and had 
been recognized with the tribe at Escape Cliffs, but 
he called himself a Larrakiah, and seemed on appar- 
ently friendly terms with the tribe. 

I think in reality he was a Woolna spy, for his 
appearance on the scene generally foreboded some 
inter-tribal excitement and disturbance. He was 
completely undressed, which was no good sign, for 
the natives usually donned some clothing, however 
little, when they came near our camp. Scotchman 
carried a bundle of spears and his wommera, and 
stalked along in a very- impertinent and defiant 
manner. This coming so closely upon our meeting 
with the strange party of warriors, confirmed our 
suspicions .that some mischief was brewing. We 
were now -quite prepared for some further trouble, 
and I kept my revolver in my hand, as did my 
companions. As we came nearer to him, Scotchman 
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put his spear in rest, and stood immediately in front . 
of our horses' heads, completely obstructing our 
progress. *• Put down that spear," said my father, 
who, with the trooper, had come in front in order to 
cover me in the event of any actual encounter. 
Still the man stood obstinately in our path, perfectly 
motionless, with his spear poised ready for throwing. 
Again they ordered him to lower his spear, but 
without eflFect, and the next moment I saw a spear 
fly ; that one missed its aim, a second followed. 
Meanwhile I heard two revolver shots. Nothing 
daunted the man threw a third spear, which struck 
my father in the arm, going between it and his 
body ; it grazed his arm, ripped his coat-sleeve 
open, and drew blood. 

In less time than it has taken to write all this, the 
trooper had dismounted, and had captured Scotch- 
man, and in obedience to my father's wishes I was 
galloping back into camp alone, to report what had 
happened, and to inform the police. I went first 
to Inspector Foelsche's quarters and delivered my 
message. He immediately ordered some men out, 
and went with them to the scene of our late en- 
counter. I then rode home, naturally alarming my 
people by coming in alone, but a very few words 
sufficed to set all their fears at rest as to my father's 
safety. I did not feel at all frightened till after- 
wards ; — then I realized how differently it all might 
have ended, and thought how lucky I was to have 
escaped unhurt. This was the first time I ever saw 
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a spear thrown in anger, and it remains my first 
and last experience of a brush with natives. 

Scotchman was tried the following day, and was 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment with hard 
labour, and served his time close to our very doors, 
for he cut wood and carried water for the use of the 
Residency; and the clank of his chaius were a 
familiar sound at all hours of the day. Johnny, 
the tiny boy, however, could not forget or forgive 
so easily, he never would speak to, or hold the 
smallest amount of conversation with, the prisoner, 
and treated him with the utmost reserve and 
contempt. 

In August of this year (1873) my husband re- 
turned from Adelaide, bringing with him a house 
ready to put up. He came back full of hope for 
an ultimate success — a hope, I am sorry to say, that 
was not realized. His long voyage in the Spring- 
bok had damaged his prospects more than he 
knew. During those five months that he had spent 
toiling at sea, fighting for dear life, others had come 
up swiftly by steamers — their claims had sold well. 
Companies had been floated, and machinery was 
even then on its way to the gold-fields. But the 
great excitement was over — the diggings had not 
turned out the El Dorado many people expected 
them to. Why ? not because there was no gold — the 
gold was there, and is there at this very moment. 
The real reason of the discouragement felt by every 
one was that the reefs were so far inland, and that 
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the gold cost too much to raise. Another reason 
was that the dimate would not allow the diggers to 
work as they had heen accustomed to at Sandhurst, 
Ballarat and Bendigo. Cheap lahour and easy trans- 
port were the two factors wanted to make a success 
of the Northern Territory gold mines ; and until 
these two conditions prevailed it was impossible to 
expect payable results from mines situated upwards 
of one hundred and fifty miles up country. The 
knowledge of this had got abroad before my husband 
reached Adelaide, and affected the sale of his claim 
very considerably. However, he intended giving 
the territory one more trial, and ho did so. 

All the circumstances I have enumerated militated 
against the success of any private individual who 
had not sufficient capital to wait till a more hopeful 
state of things prevailed. Those who could wait, 
did so, and the result is that they have been re- 
warded for their patience with success. 

These are the incidents common in gold-mining 
ventures ; they should prove a warning to those who 
embark in this most precarious of industries ; but 
who ever listens ? Is not the history of every fresh 
gold discovery the same ? Do not men leave steady 
employment at the first news of a rush, disregarding 
all the advice they receive, and which in many cases 
they themselves have freely tendered to others, and 
chance everything they have in order to "make 
haste to grow rich." 

Up to this point I have made it a rule to ignore 
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politics, and simply keep to my own experiences of 
the progress of the first properly carried out settle- 
ment on the North Coast of Australia. One cannot, 
even now, help seeing how differently things would 
have gone, had Chinese diggers been employed 
instead of Australians from the first. This has long 
since been rectified. The mines are still worked, and 
the steady, patient industry of the Chinaman brings 
each month a steady supply of gold into Palmerston, 
which figures largely at the end of each financial 
year under the heading of " Export Revenue.*' The 
total amount of gold exported from Port Darwin 
from June 1881 to June 1885, is, according to 
official information, 89,720 ounces, representing a 
value of £343,950 sterling. However, I must re- 
sume the thread of my story. The Northern Terri- 
tory presenting no inducements that seemed to 
justify my husband waiting for what seemed a far- 
off hope of success, and as things at the time were at 
the very lowest depth of depression^ it was decided 
that we would not remain there. The preparations 
for our departure were very quickly made. My 
husband sold the unbuilt house, and our furniture, 
which had hardly been impacked, and took a 
passage for himself, baby and me, in a little 
schooner that was leaving for Adelaide. She was 
only eighty tons ; but no other ship was available. 
The depression from which the country was suffering 
had affected the influx of shipping, and though we 
knew we should be very uncomfortable, I persuaded 
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ray husband to risk no further delay, assuring him I 
was too well used to roughing it, to mind the dis- 
comfort one was bound to go through on board so 
small a vessel. 

In a few days we had bidden our friends good- 
bye, and were once more sailing out of the harbour, 
with mixed feelings of regret and satisfaction. 

The last three years had been very unsettled ones 
for lis, and we both wished for a more quiet and 
tranquil life than the Northern Territory seemed 
likely to afford us for years to come. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

1873, 

Our voyage in the schooner — The diggers as fellow- 
passengers — Baby and Jane — ^Discomforts — "Baby as 
luck" — Provisions run short — Eun for Western Australia 
for supplies. 

I THINK I had rather over-estimated my powers of 
" roughing it " at sea, for I had not been on board 
the tiny schooner twenty-four hours when I regretted 
my decision of making the voyage in her. She was 
only eighty tons, quite the smallest vessel I ever 
went so far in. She had no proper accommodation 
for ladies. She was crowded with diggers, and I 
felt sure we were bound to have a more than 
usually uncomfortable passage. Great luxury on 
board coasting ships and steamers on the Australian 
coast one does not look for, but this experiment gave 
every promise of being a novel one. However, it 
was no use grumbling ; we were at sea and had to 
make the best of it ; besides, there was the consolation 
that this trouble, like all others in the world, could 
not last for ever. 

Certainly of all my voyages — and I have spent a 
considerable portion of my life afloat — this one 
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stands out as the most uncomfortable that I have 
ever made. The only people who did not seem to 
mind the cramped space they were in, were Baby, 
the diggers, and " Jane." " Jane," I must explain, 
was a monkey, and the attendant sprite of Baby — 
they were simply inseparable. Jane was a native of 
Timor. Some one had given her to me, and a devo- 
tion sprang up between herself and the baby, which 
only ended when the voyage was over. 

We had some sixty miners on board, all more or 
less disappointed men, as far as the Port Darwin 
gold-fields were concerned ; but they were purely 
professional diggers, and had only left one scene of 
action for another. Australia was a large country 
and a free one. They were not afraid to hold on and 
start again on some new field, when the opportunity 
presented itself; and no doubt the greater number 
of our fellow-passengers saw many fresh ventures 
before their career was over. These men belonged 
to a class who go systematically from one gold rush 
to another, and always, in some mysterious manner, 
pick up a living. They somehow manage to keep 
"afloat," so as to obtain the needful funds to pay 
their passages and to purchase, tools and rations. 

Their yarns are generally so good that they are 
welcome guests at any camp-fire. If no gold- 
mining is "on," they make an interim living by 
shearing, or any odd jobs they can get hold of. 
None of them are, so to speak, idle men. Many of 
them are emigrants, not of the soil born and bred 
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colonials. One finds a few decently-educated men 
amongst them, with a little rule of thumb geology 
which helps them in prospecting ; also a simple know- 
ledge of bush carpentering, which comes in handily 
in their roving and adventurous life. Of such men 
as I have described were our passengers. Of course 
the darker side of the characters of men who follow 
such a precarious mode of life, as a gold miner's, is 
the love of drink and gambling. When they are at 
work they live most frugally, denying themselves 
every comfort and luxury till they have made a 
**pile." When they have accomplished that, they 
knock off work for a time, go straight to a grog 
shanty, or live at some public-house, and drink till 
they have " knocked down " their cheques ; and for 
a month or so give themselves up to a season of 
reckless extravagance. When this is over they 
begin work again, and so on to the end of the 
chapter. Grood-hearted fellows in their way, true to 
each other, and invariably gentle and courteous to 
women, . is the much-maligned and misunderstood 
digger. 

Our route this time was quite the opposite one to 
the previous voyages. Instead of going via Torres 
Straits, our course was made for the Western Coast 
of Australia and round by the Leewin, the longest 
passage and the most uninteresting to choose. 

The monkey proved as useful as an Ayah for 
Baby, whom she kept amused by her strange antics. 
Jane led her a somewhat trying life at times, though 
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the latter never in the least degree rebelled. I have 
known the monkey suddenly mn up her back when 
they were creeping about together, and, sitting on 
Baby's head, bump it several times on the deck, because 
she had some treasure or other which she would not 
part with. 

However, they soon made up their quarrels, 
and shared most of their toys in common : Jane 
was usually the victor, and invariably secured the 
best of the bargain. We made but little progress 
during our first week at sea, lying almost becalmed, 
and had hot weather, which we found very trying, 
for there was no awning, and the sun streamed 
vertically upon our nearly stationary vessel. The 
diggers slept off the effects of their farewells, and 
hardly showed up at all at first 

We did our best to find a shady corner under 
the lee of a sail, and improvised an awning 
wherever we could. It certainly was no very 
cheering time, and I thought I knew something 
of "roughing it" too. There was simply no 
privacy at all. A small deck covered with sleepy 
diggers, whose language was the reverse of what 
ought to have reached a lady's ear. Drinking 
was frequent and heavy, and more than once I 
witnessed the repulsive scene of men suffering 
from delirium tremens, raving and staggering 
within a few yards of my usual seat on deck. 

Card-playing went on from breakfast till tea- 
time, and smoking without intermission from dawn 
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till sunset. Poker and euchre were the favourite 
games, and those who did not play themselves 
laid hets, and backed the luck of those who did. 
My baby was a great pet with them. Diggers 
are always kind to children. It is wonderful to 
see how the influence of a little child will soften 
a set of hardened and desperate men. These rough 
but good-hearted fellows were never happier than 
when the baby was with them. She was then just 
eleven months old, able to crawl about, and to 
stand with a little help at my chair. The diggers 
generally contrived to find something in their 
swags to amuse her, and it pleased them to call up 
a smile into her bonny little face. Like all miners 
they were a little bit superstitious, and had a great 
idea that the baby had some "luck" about her. 
I remember once witnessing a scene that only Bret 
Harte could do justice to, in which my baby played 
the principal part. They came to me saying, 
** Please, missus, may we take the little un down 
below, while we play poker; don't you be afraid 
she'll come to any harm, we want to have her down 
for luck." I gave the desired permission, and Baby 
went off quite happily with her rough friends. 
By-and-bye my husband, who had been enjoying 
a pipe near the main hatchway, came aft to 
where I was sitting, and asked me to go and look 
at what was going on below. I stole quietly to 
the combings of the hatchway, which was open, 
and we looked down into the 'tween decks. Just 
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below the hatch was a large square table surrounded 
by diggers ; the players were seated, and the game 
in full swing; bets were oflFered and taken, and 
Baby sat in the centre of the table. Cards were 
dealt out all round her. One man was holding 
her, and she had clutched tight hold of the rough 
fellow's brawny hand — a hand that perhaps for 
years had touched nothing so soft and delicate. 
Her touch very probably brought back to him 
memories of days long gone by — memories perhaps 
of civilized life and purer influences. Baby was 
quite at her ease, while " Jane *' looked down, 
perched on the corner of the hatchway " coking " 
and snarling when she was spoken to. When the 
game was over they played with Baby and brought 
her back in triumph, saying she always introduced 
some luck into the game. Sometimes they walked 
up and down the deck singing to her, till she fell 
asleep in their arms. It was really quite a pretty 
and humanizing sight to wat<;h their gentleness! 
and devotion to her. We had a few cases of fever 
on board, brought on by malaria and caught at 
the reefs. The patients were all improving, how-> 
ever, the only obstinate case was one that was 
combined with ague. The sufferer was a thin, tall 
man — ^a gentleman — whom we had christened Don 
Quixote from his mournful cast of countenance. 
He was, when well enough, a great amusement to 
us; for he told capital stories of his adventures 
in various parts of the world. Every two days 

2 
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he was seized with a violent fit of ague, and 
for some hours shook till he was fairly ex- 
hausted ; it was difficult to induce him to take any 
nourishment, as our cuisine was not tempting, and 
he had lost every trace of appetite. We were 
making a dreadfully long passage, and when we 
came further south encountered some very rough 
weather, unfortunately getting the full benefit of 
the swell that rolled up from the Southern Ocean. 
Provisions commenced to run short, the diggers 
grumbled at their rations, and frequently threw 
them overboard. Later on, all the tinned meat 
came to an end, likewise the potatoes, and we lived 
on salt meat, biscuit, and duff; this fare was served 
out to all the messes on board, and we, I was going 
to say, saloon-folk, fared no better than the fo'castle 
hands. Rum, someho\t, held out to the bitter end. 
I notice it always does. It was soon decided we 
must run into Fremantle for provisions, as there 
was no hope of our reaching Adelaide with such 
a scanty supply. The last two days before getting 
into port our fare consisted of flour and water with 
a few raisins thrown in. No meat, and no tea or 
sugar. We had no water for drinking purposes, 
but used ale instead, for breakfast, dinner and 
tea. How I longed for a cup of tea, I can scarcely 
describe. Even badly-made tea, such as one usually 
gets on board ship, would have been more acceptable 
than I can explain. We sighted land with a strong 
gale blowing, and on reaching Fremantle found no 
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less than six ships hard and fast ashore; the 
harbour, unfortunately, is exposed to the full force 
of what is known in those parts as a " Southerly 
Buster," and huge green rollers were tumbling and 
tossing in all directions* We saw a fine-looking 
barque which had unwillingly taken up her quarters 
on shore, lifted by these angry-looking billows 
and thrown violently on a ledge of rocks. Like 
Longfellow's Schooner Hesperus^ her sides were 
completely gored by those grim barriers of the 
coast. 

We took a pilot on board, and then stood in for our 
anchorage. As soon as we were moored, Harbour 
and Custom House officers came off to us. 

Their boats were manned by convicts, dressed in 
prison clothing, freely decorated with numbers and 
emblazoned all over with the ominous broad arrow. 
The unfortunate creatures were chained to the 
thwarts, and, as they bent to their oars, their fetters 
clanked in a most dismal manner. 

This was quite a novel sight to me, and the first 
and last glimpse of Australian convict life I had. 
Our own colony, South Australia, had started free of 
the convict taint, and the other colonies had some 
years previously declined to receive criminals from 
the mother country, 

I remember, a propos of this, a very disagreeable 
ordeal that visitors from Perth to Adelaide used to 
undergo on their arrival at the anchorage. Before 
landing, police officers would board the ship, and 
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require the passengers to produce a document, 
partaking of the nature of a passport, signed by West 
Australian authorities, to prove they were neither 
convicts nor time-expired men. 

Much ill-feeling was naturally caused by this 
regulation; which, however, has long since been 
abolished. Western Australia is no longer a convict 
settlement, and this very humiliating and undesirable 
formality is no longer undergone by visitors who 
hail from her shores. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

1873. 

Perth — Swan Bi?er — ^Meet Captain Cadell — Our Landlord — 
His Matrimonial Success — Convict Gardeners — Oak 
Trees— Sir Frederick Weld— A new Gold-field— An 
Anxious Ministry — Breaking the Sabbath — A Minister 
rebuked by a Digger — Fremantle — A Free Fight — 
Detention of Schooner — At Sea Again — Adelaide* 

This slight break in the monotony of our voyage 
was very welcome, and as soon as our bill of health, 
had been passed by the health officer, we went on 
shore, hired a dog-cart, and drove up to Perth. 

The road followed the banks of the Swan, and we 
enjoyed the pretty drive immensely. 

The town lies at the head of the river, which 
terminates in a lake ; this in the cool of the evening 
looked as blue and tranquil as an Italian lago. 

Perth is prettily situated, with such a good fore- 
ground ; and we admired our first view of it, nestling 
amongst old trees, which looked wonderfully green 
and fresh for November, one of the hottest months 
in the yean The air was dry and very light. One 
of our party said it reminded him of the atmosphere 
of the Cape ; indeed, the likeness between Africa, 
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and this part of Australia is very striking from all I 
can learn. The sky was blue and perfectly cloudless, 
and had that peculiar transparent colouring which is 
an attribute of similar arid climates. I noticed the 
same effect in the Suez Canal several times, when a 
combination of pale blue and faint yellow produced a 
delicate soft green sky. I often see this colouring 
on canvas at picture exhibitions in London, and 
have listened patiently to the criticisms of stay-at- 
home people, who declared [unanimously that " no 
one ever saw a green sky nor a perfectly cloudless 
blue one." 

It was summer when we landed — the end of 
November — and I expected to see everything as 
parched as in South Australia at the same time of 
year ; but I was agreeably disappointed. I noticed 
many, to me, new varieties of wild flowers that grew 
on either side of the road; amongst them a species 
of wild pelargonium which seemed indigenous there. 
I was told that Western Australia has a flora of her 
own, African rather than Australian in its character. 

We put up at an hotel, whose name I cannot call 
to mind, and found an old friend of ours staying 
there at the time — Captain Francis Cadell, of River 
Murray fame. I had known him all my life, and we 
were delighted to find him here. Captain Cadell 
took charge of my husband at once, and inveigled 
him off to the Weld Club, where he was introduced to 
the several dignitaries of the place. 

We were told we should soon cease to notice the 
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convict element, which so pervaded the country. 
"Convicts were capital fellows/' we were assured, 
and amongst others our landlord was pointed out as 
an exampla Here we found a man, well dressed in 
broadcloth, and owning one of the most thriving 
hostels in the town, looked up to and respected by 
every one. Yet a shortnsighted British jury had 
exiled him for merely killing his wife I This youthful 
fatixpas had evidently left his farther success in matri- 
monial life undamaged, for we found he had a pretty 
and neat young wife, round whom was clustered a 
number of rosy little children. After dinner we 
sallied forth to see what we could of Perth, for our 
stay was limited to twenty-four hours. We did a 
little shopping ; but I cannot remember much of the 
town. It was Saturday night, and all Perth was 
marketing. My husband spent the evening at the 
Club, where he met the brother of an old school- 
fellow, Mr. Frank de Lisle, Sir Frederick Weld's 
private secretary, whom I had met with the Gover- 
nor and suite some years previously in Adelaide. 
Next morning his Excellency kindly sent Mr. de 
Lisle to our hotel, to ask us to stay at Government 
House as long as we were in Perth ; but as we were 
supposed to sail at noon that day, we were obhged 
to decline his very kind invitation. However, we 
had another walk, and saw the gardens and grounds 
of Government House, which were very prettily laid 
out, very green and English-looking. A row of 
oaks attracted my attention, for they were the first 
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well-grown ones I had seen in Australia, and the 
shade they produced was very different to our native 
gum trees, whose trunks are so tall, and whose 
branches are too far from the ground to afford any 
depth of shade. The want of shadow and the thin 
foliage of the trees on the southern coast of Australia 
is a very striking characteristic of the scenery. We 
revelled in the tirimly-shaven couch-grass lawns, and 
the well-tended beds of roses and geraniums. The. 
flowers were a great relief to our eyes, which had 
been looking over a waste of water for so many 
weeks, and the contrast of this neatly-ordered 
domain was very striking when compared with the 
uncivilized and uncultivated country we had left so 
recently. The impression — and of course so fleeting 
a visit can only remain upon one'ia mind as an 
impression — that Perth has left upon my memory is 
one of greater age and greater peace than I re- 
member in any of the colonies. It had retained 
a certain English character about it, and Perth 
certainly can lay claim to being one of the most 
prettily situated of Australian towns. The Govern- 
ment House gardens were cultivated by convicts; 
one can only feel glad that the unfortunate exiles 
had so pleasing an occupation. As it was Sunday 
morning, they were merely watering the flower-beds, 
and attending to the- wants of the more sheltered 
plants in the greenhouses; but the men were all 
dressed in prison clothes, and as they moved about 
the clank of their chains was heard very distinctly. 
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A warder was in charge of them armed with carbine 
and sword. 

Mr. de Lisle came down to the hotel to see us off — 
our vehicle was an ordinary two-wheel cart, with a 
couple of well-cushioned seats, a most common means 
of transport in Australia — and I am sorry to say we 
never met him again. He died some years after- 
wards, leaving a very young widow to mourn for 
him, for he had been married only a short time 
before his death. His brother, Lieutenant Eudolph 
de Lisle, one of the leaders in the Naval Brigade in 
Egypt, was killed after a desperate resistance at the 
battle of Abu Klea, during the Soudanese Campaign, 
the second of that illustrious family who has laid 
down his life in the service of his Queen and 
country. On reaching Fremantle we found a 
number of the diggers had not come down from 
Perth, and the time of our sailing seemed rather an 
uncertainty. Captain Cadell came down with us, 
and most kindly introduced us to the Harbour- 
master, Captain C , E.N., whose kindness I shall 

dwell more upon presently. We were, I am sorry 
to say, anything but proud of our fellow-passengers* 
behaviour during the time we were at Perth. They 
went up to town dressed in. their best ; which meant 
a most wonderful toilette. Shining broadcloth 
coats were taken out of their swags, and the. most 
extravagantly coloured toilettes were made; what 
their own resources could not supply, the Perth 
outfitters did. Fawn-coloured wideawakes; green. 
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red, or blue ties, carelessly knotted, fluttered in 
the breeze, and they donned the latest thing in 
collars and pocket-handkerchiefs ; hugely chequered 
trousers and smart blue coats put the finishing 
touch to costumes which were at once remarkable,, 
and, from the wearer's point of . view, elegant. 
To the diflferent public - houses, as a matter of 
course, the diggers went, and no doubt spent their 
money with all the liberality of their class during 
the time left at their disposal. We met them at 
every turn, and they rather too gladly recognized us, 
and made loving gestures to Baby as they passed 
Jier. We had arrived in Perth just at a time when 
the Colony was in an unwonted state of excitement 
over a discovery of gold. Labour was scarce, and 
as yet no rush had taken place. Our men were 
delighted beyond measure at their luck in having 
arrived at such a favourable juncture ; and they 
.expected to go to work again at once. The Govern- 
ment were forming a prospecting expedition to 
examine the new gold-fields, and were anxious to 
engage men for the work. My husband met some 
of the members of Council at the club, and was asked 
to ajrrange a meeting of the diggers and the Cabinet 
at an hotel at Fremantle. The Ministry drove down 
together, and the miners met them at the appointed 
place. 

A capital speech was made by the Minister for 
Lands, who was listened to quietly and without 
interruption, as he unfolded his plans, and dilated 
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upon the important discoveries that had been made. 
At last one of the diggers, not " worse ** than the 
rest, but who was in the solemn and grave state of 
insobriety, to my husband's amazement, got up, and 
steadying himself at the table, rebuked the Ministry 
for breaking the Sabbath by calling a meeting on 
that day for such a purpose ; he grew eloquent and 
warmed with his subject, till the whole party of 
diggers chimed in and supported him. The Ministers 
sat down in disgust, and in vain appealed to my 
husband for an explanation. In fact, from all I 
could learn, it was a most ridiculous scene; the 
meeting broke up in great disorder, though the men 
seemed upon the most affectionate terms with the 
Ministry, and wanted to ** call for drinks and treat 
them all round " ! 1 Finding it hopeless to restore 
order, the discomfited Cabinet bid my husband 
adieu, beat a hasty retreat and drove back to Perth, 
the men giving them three cheers and singing " For 
he's a jolly good fellow," apparently forgetting how 
far they were breaking the fourth commandment 
themselves. 

While all this was going on, I was being taken 
care of at the Harbour-master's quarters, a cosy, snug 
house inside what appeared like an old fortification. 

Captain C , with true sailor's hospitality, made us 

very comfortable, and showed us the greatest kind- 
ness during our visit to Premantle. In the after- 
noon we went off with him in his own gig, manned 
by a good crew dressed in man-o'-war style, to join 
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our vessel, fully expecting to find her ready for sea. 
To our* horror, and to my utter disgust when we 
reached the deck, a free fight was going on. The 
ship was in so disgraceful a condition that Captain 

C immediately — and I shall always feel grateful 

to him for doing so — told the master that he would 
not allow him to leave port till his ship and his 
crew were in a proper state to do so. 

Our kind friend put Baby and myself into his boat 
and sent us ashore in charge of his coxswain, and 
remained on board with my husband till some degree 
of order was restored. This, however, was not 

accomplished till Captain C had used some of 

his well-known persuasive powers in separating the 
various combatants. I know that I never saw so 
disgraceful or so sickening a scene as the one that 
met my eyes when I went on board that ship, 
and was more than thankful for the quiet night*s 
rest in a well-ordered house that I enjoyed 
before starting on my voyage again. The next 
morning our host and my husband went off to the 
schooner to see what state she was in, and finding 
everything satisfactory and everybody sober, they 
took me on board. Before long we had got under 
weigh and were sailing out of the harbour, and had 
looked our last on Western Australia. We left some 
of our miners behind, in spite of their strongly- 
worded remonstrances with the Ministry, and amongst 
those who remained was Don Quixote. I last saw 
him lying on a sofa in our hotel, receiving every 
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care and attention from our convict landlord's pretty 
young wife. Don Quixote told us that Western 
Australia was the same to him as any other country, 
except that it possessed the charm of novelty, and he 
assured us that as soon as he was well enough he 
would be off on the " dig " once more. Jane and 
Baby met most affectionately, and were soon upon 
their former footing, all the better friends, no doubt, 
for their brief separation, and they bullied each other 
to the end of the passage. 

Of the remainder of the voyage there is nothing 
to relate. We had a long and lonely sail across the 
great Australian Bight, sighted Kangaroo Island, 
and soon were heading up St. Vincent's Gulf, pass- 
ing the landmarks of a country that had been 
familiar to me ever since I was four years old. The 
range of hills behind Adelaide drew nearer and 
nearer, and at last we were signalled from the 
Semaphore. Our sixty-three days' voyage was over, 
and we were forgetting all our discomforts in the 
joy of landing. 

Boats came off to meet us, and in them were old 
friends who warmly welcomed us back. Our North- 
ern Territory experiences were at an end, and the 
most tedious and uncomfortable voyage I ever made 
in my life was completed. 

In a short time we were standing on the jetty, 
from which, three years before, we had taken our 
departure in the Gulnare. During that period the 
Northern Territory had made great progress, and 
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seemed fairly on the road to a finished success, in 
spite of the ill-advised gold rush, which for the 
moment had somewhat shaken people's faith in her. 
This closes my own experiences of the Northern 
Territory. In the following chapters I have hrought 
the history and progress of the settlement up to the 
present time, hy means of researches in newspapers, 
official reports, and other documents, which have 
been placed at my disposal by the Agent-Greneral for 
South Australia, Sir Arthur Blyth, the proprietors 
of the Argus office, and the agents for the South 
Australian Register^ and I take this opportunity of 
expressing my sincere gratitude for the assistance 
they have given me. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

1873-1878. 

Depression of the Settlement — Government Perplexities — 
The Labour Question — Arrival of Chinese Coolies — 
Gk)ld Mining Beturns— Pastoral Progress — Agricultural 
— Bailway — Outrages by Natives — The First Northern 
Territory newspaper. 

The wild excitement produced by the finding of 
gold^ the selling of claims, and formation of com- 
panies^ that during the whole of 1873 convulsed the 
settlement in the Northern Territory, was succeeded 
by a period of unusual depression. This is nothing 
uncommon in a new country that has been suflFering 
the throes of gold fever, and though the depression 
was in itself serious and prolonged, insomuch that 
people lost faith in the Northern Territory, and for a 
time would hear nothing in its favour, it ought not 
to be advanced as any reason why the " White 
Elephant of South Australia " — ^to use a term very 
freely used for the Territory in the colonies — should 
not prove to be one of the most important parts of 
the great continent itself. Many of the gold com- 
panies that were formed were mere " bubbles ; " to 

P 
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call them in many cases ** perfect swindles" would 
not be too harsh a term to make use of. ** Peg out 
a claim wherever you like and we will float it," was 
the substance of many a code of instructions sent 
by unprincipled men in the mining world of the 
colonies to the gold prospectors in Port Darwin. 
The very facilities by which news were received and 
transmitted, owing to the telegraph line having been 
opened, only made the gambling transactions swifter 
and more easy to arrange. The natural result was 
that it has taken years to convince people that the 
Territory has any payable gold-fields at all — such 
places as Yam Creek and the Union have literally 
never ceased working since the claims were taken 
out in 1872, by the first prospectors who went to 
the Territory. To those men who have so bravely 
stood to their guns through the many changes of 
fortune that have befallen the Northern Territory 
since the great rush in 1873, the greatest praise is 
due. When one comes to read the history of the 
settlement steadily through all those years, it is per- 
fectly wonderful to notice how the grave diflSculties 
that beset the early pioneers on the gold-fields were 
one by one surmounted and borne with all the 
stoicism usually met with in an Australian prospector. 
The distance of the reefs from Port Darwin have all 
along been the chief drawback to their paying as 
well as they otherwise would have done. In the 
first part of this sketch I have dwelt upon the 
transport difficulties. Each wet season saw men 
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leaving the Northern Territory and going to other 
places simply because there were no means of send- 
ing stores up to the reefs. The best crushing seasons 
had to be wasted, for this reason — for months the 
busy din of the stampers was not to be heard, the 
machinery lay idle, and the only thing those men 
who were able to hold on for better times could do 
was to see, at all events, they were not left without 
a sufficient supply of food. The price of cartage was 
enormous — £100 per ton in the wet season; and, 
considering the risk the teamsters ran in losing their 
stock and their drays, the sum was really not an 
unreasonable one. 

No enterprise in any country can succeed without 
a proper and efficient labour supply. The fluctuating 
population in the territory, varying with the seasons, 
now larger when the news of a fresh discovery of 
gold was suddenly announced, and as suddenly 
smaller when the newly-aroused hopes of the diggers 
were not realized, did not at any time of the settle- 
ment's history point to any great success being 
achieved until the labour question was properly 
settled. 

Everything depended upon it except the pastoral 
interests. The wages asked by white men were £5 
per week with rations. No gold-fields could pay 
when labour was as expensive as this, and yet the 
idea of importing Chinese coolies met with a great 
amount of opposition from people in South Australia 
proper. Every argument against the introduction 

p 2 
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of the Chinese was used, every one of their faults 
magnified. One would imagine, upon reading the 
absurd and senseless tone of the press upon this 
subject, that North Australia, unlike any other 
tropical country in the world, could be properly 
managed without suitable labour. In spite of all 
that was advanced against the introduction of the 
Chinamen, the Government very wisely determined 
to make the experiment. My father, who had 
retired from the Residency in 1873, was deputed by 
the authorities to go to Singapore and select two 
hundred Chinese coolies. His long experience of 
tropical countries and tropical labour antecedent to 
his Australian career, added to his knowledge of 
Malay, pre-eminently fitted him for this mission. At 
the time he started for the Straits Settlements, 
steamer after steamer was leaving Port Darwin 
crowded with disappointed diggers, few of whom 
were band-Jide South Australians, and, therefore, 
did not hesitate to abuse the country throughout 
the length and breadth of the Australian gold- 
mining districts. Curiously enough, on reading 
over Colonial papers during the preparation of 
my work, I came across the following in the 
Austi'olasian : — 

" The future historian of the Northern Territory 
may appropriately head that chapter of his work 
devoted to the earlier part of this year, * SuflFering 
a Recovery,* for that accurately describes the con- 
dition of matters — ^mining, political, and social — 
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during the past five months. The large accessions 
to the population which were made during the earlier 
half of last year have been quite neutralized by the 
departures since January,* and at this date there are 
not quite 1000 people, excluding the original posses- 
sors of the soil (aboriginals), between the Roper 
River and Port Darwin.** This means the large 
tract of country extending from Palmerston to the 
G-ulf of Carpentaria. The introduction of coolies 
was a great success ; the mining managers engaged 
them as soon as they landed, and, the men being 
well-conducted, hard-working labourers, quickly 
proved their ability to work at gold-mining as 
eflficiently as the white man himself. Before very 
long the Straits Settlements and Chinese newspapers 
were full of the newly-developing settlement in the 
north of Australia, and predicted, what has since 
happened, that the Northern Territory would become 
one of the most important places in tropical Australia 
as a market for the products of the East. 

As times improved, and they did, happily, after the 
coolie question had been settled, the lawlessness, 
which at the moment prevailed on the diggings, 
decreased, and things began to attain their proper 
level. No one at this juncture could have envied 
the Q-ovemment Resident. The depression that the 
colony was suffering from was none of his making, 
yet he was the target for all the excited abuse that 
the ruined diggers chose to direct at him. The 
* Probably 1874. 
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Resident (Mr. Q-. B. Scott) fortunately was an old 
Government official, having been for many years a 
stipendiary magistrate in the colony. He therefore 
knew something of hnman nature in its many phases, 
and remained calm and unmoved during the storm of 
abuse which was showered upon the heads of the 
Government and himself 

Diggers held indignation meetings, blamed the 
Government for not finding work for them, threat- 
ened to take the law into their own hands, and be- 
haved as men of this class invariably do when fortune 
ceases to smile upon them and their resources are 
exhausted. However, the affairs of the Territory 
were not being forgotten or overlooked by those in 
charge of the settlement. Acting under the instruc- 
tions of his Minister, the Resident revised the gold- 
mining regulations, organized a proper gold escort, 
and did whatever he found lay in his power to 
smooth down difficulties and amend the unfortunate 
turn of fortune which had overtaken the Territory. 
Gold began to come into Port Darwin in large quan- 
tities, considering the appliances the miners had to 
obtain it. Each steamer took away parcels of the 
precious metal in amounts varying from 600 to 1000 
ounces at a time. 

Those men who pluckily remained at work ob- 
tained from 30 to 40 ounces per week, and at times 
lucky finds of as much as 20 ounces were made in 
one day. The alluvial fields, however, have not been 
as successful as was anticipated. The great gold- 
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mining wealth of the Northern Territory undoubtedly 
lies in the quartz reefs, which at this time were barely 
opened out sufficiently to give any very great results. 
However, machinery was gradually introduced, and 
began to play an important part in the prosperity of 
the settlement. I had seen the arrival of some of 
the first shipments before I left Port Darwin, and re- 
member witnessing a terrible accident right in front 
of the Besidency. A schooner, laden with quartz- 
crushing machinery, turned turtle, sending the cargo 
to the bottom and with it six men, whose bodies were 
never seen again. Such disheartening and almost 
paralyzing accidents as this are common in new 
settlements ; and, though the drowning of the poor 
fellows was a most shocking thing, as a fact the loss 
of life on Northern Territory gold-fields has been con- 
siderably less than on many other newly-opened 
Australian mines. The first crushing for 1875 
realized 609 ounces of gold from seven tons of quartz, 
and the reports from the mines all agree that the 
deeper the shafts were sunk the richer the veins 
became. I have seen a great deal of the quartz from 
these gold-fields, though, of course, I cannot speak of 
it with the knowledge of a geologist. The quartz 
specimens were sometimes blue, hard-looking stone, 
or rotten quartz largely impregnated with iron, 
in both cases carrying bright glittering nodules 
of gold. 

The early part of 1875 was clouded by a disaster, 
which was a personal sorrow not only to most 
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South Australians but throughout the Colonies. In 
February, the wet season having set in, the usual 
exodus of miners took place, and the steamer 
Gothenburg J a vessel that was trading at certain 
intervals between Adelaide and Port Darwin, took 
away a number of people who wished to leave. 
Some of the passengers were Government officials 
going on vacation leave, some were men who had 
made a little money and were going south to enjoy 
the fruits of their labour, and of course the usual 
number of returning alluvial miners. Also the 
Judge, Mr. Wearing, a well-known colonist, and his 
Associate, who had been up to Port Darwin on the 
first circuit that had extended so far, in order to 
try a murder case, the first grave crime that had 
occurred. There were several old colonists on 
board, amongst them Dr. Millner and his family, the 
Hon. Thomas Reynolds, and our friend Mr. Durand^ 
the Vice-Consul for France, with whom we had 
travelled in the Omeo only three years previously. 
The voyage went on with its usual want of incident 
till the unfortunate steamer reached Cleveland Bay, 
close to the Barrier reef, in latitude 10° 17' 30", 
longitude 148° 4' E. 

A sudden squall obscured the landmarks of the 
coast, the steamer suddenly exchanged rough water 
for smooth, and before any danger was realized she 
had grounded upon an outlying spur of the Great 
Barrier reef. 

No one seems to have been alarmed, the Gothen- 
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burg remained hard and fast on the reef all night, 
and no boats were lowered. It was ebb tide when 
she touched, and it was supposed that when the 
flood made she would float o£f again. During the 
night the weather changed. A perfect hurricane 
began to blow, thunder and lightning, and blinding 
storms of rain poured over the heads of the passengers, 
and ere long the steamer began to bump heavily on 
the reef. Boats were lowered ; as usual some jammed 
in the davits and hung useless before the eyes of the 
terrified passengers, upon whom the sense of danger 
^ad come without any warning. Huge seas broke 
over the doomed ship, and lifted her off" the spur of 
coral upon which she had been resting, and swept 
the passengers from the deck. 

Out of 117 people only twenty-two were saved; 
these escaped in a boat and were picked up by a 
passing steamer. 

The usual touches of heroism when an English 
vessel laden with English passengers is lost, were 
met with at the wreck of the Gothenburg. Men and 
women wished each other good-bye when struggling 
in the water, as calmly as if they were going on a 
long voyage. 

Some of the bodies were found by a steamer while 
cruising round the wreck, amongst them Mr. Durand, 
who was picked up floating on the water, with a 
large sum of gold sewn into his belt ; he and a few 
others were buried in consecrated ground at one of 
the townships on the Queensland coast. 
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The wail of grief that arose when the sad news 
became known was simply heartrending. I read 
the telegram at a little seaside telegraph station in 
South Australia, and was shocked to see a list full of 
names I knew so well. The following Sunday 1 was 
in Adelaide, and found the churches draped in 
black, and whole congregations in mourning. A 
fund for the relief of the survivors was raised 
immediately, which ultimately reached the sum of 
£8000. 

With the Gothenburg were lost 3000 ounces of 
gold, which, of course, were never recovered. 

The year 1876 is a remarkable one from a gold- 
mining point of view, for the first dividend was paid 
to the shareholders of the Union Company — a small 
one, but the first. After paying expenses, the 
Union Creek Company paid £1000 to their share- 
holders as a dividend. 

By degrees the well-watered lands of the Northern 
Territory attracted the attention of the Queensland 
squatters. Each Resident's report showed that a 
vast area of grass country, suitable for carrying 
stock, was lying idle near the magnificent rivers of 
which Arnheim's Land has such reason to boast. 
My father's report on the subject is the first I have 
discovered in searching for information upon this 
subject. Writing to his Government in July, 1871, 
he says : *' Nothing can exceed the inducements held 
out to squatters in this country. It is impossible to 
conceive a finer place for breeding and maturing 
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cattle and horses. It needs no special report on the 
suhject, as in most cases it is only necessary to make 
transient examination to prove the eligibility of the 
country for stock. Horses that were found by Mr. 
McLachlan, near the Adelaide River, were almost 
too fat to travel, and this was after the dry season 
in September. In my opinion, the settlement of 
this country will mainly depend upon its pastoral 
settlers." 

These horses were three that had been left by 
Stuart, on his journey across the country, as too 
weak to make the homeward trip, and were found 
by the party sent by the Government to the Roper 
River in 1870. 

The first overlander was Mr. Darcy Uhr, who 
arrived from Queensland with cattle in 1872. About 
the same time Mr. Dillon Cox arrived with a fine 
mob of horses, several of which were spld at a very 
good price. 

Mobs of cattle followed these two pioneer squatters. 
The track chosen was vid the Roper River, thence 
by easy and judiciously chosen stages to the best 
parts of the pastoral country. " Overlanding," 
however, was a feat that was not to be accomplished 
without danger and, in some cases, loss of life. 
Some of the drovers on their way to Port Darwin 
found the body of a poor fellow near the Roper 
River. From the papers discovered in his pockets 
the dead man was identified as a Mr. Nation. It 
appears the natives had attacked him, and drove his 
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cattle away ; although a search was made for them 
they were not found, and it was surmised that the 
blackfellows had killed them, and used the skins for 
canoes and roofing in their wurlies. From what I 
can learn it is only too probable that Mr. Nation 
died from starvation, the lot of many brave men^ 
who have lain down to die in the wilds of Australia, 
and have met death alone. A letter was found in 
his pocket addressed to Mr. Scott, disposing of all his 
property ; after that he wrote as follows : " I bid you 
an eternal farewell. I am in my senses at present, 
by the blessing of G-od and Jesus Christ." It is 
pitiful to think of his loneliness, and of the thoughts 
of those belonging to him that must have crowded on 
his brain as death approached by the slow and 
awful process of starvation. He seem to have met 
his fatew ith all a bushman's pluck and manliness ; — 
most probably the man died as he lived, for such 
attributes as these would not forsake him in the last 
hours of his life. 

Closely following the death of Mr. Nation came 
that of a teamster named Brady, who was killed by 
a dray accident near Daly Waters telegraph station. 
The injured man was brought into the station, and 
word was sent by telegram to his wife in Adelaide 
that her husband was dying. And though hundreds 
of miles separated them, the husband and wife 
conversed on the wire through the lonely unin- 
habited wastes of country until within an hour of 
his death. 
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The next squatters to arrive were Messrs. Nelson 
and Giles, who came by the route most favoured by 
the overlanders, the Roper River; and they were 
quickly followed by Mr. Wiltshire, who made a very 
clear and useful report upon the country he passed 
through. He describes the country on the Victoria 
and Daly rivers as well-grassed plains, suitable for 
the growth of all kinds of tropical production. 

In every case the character of the land improved 
the further they went towards the heads of the 
rivers. The banks were lined with bamboos, and 
very rich in all kinds of wild fowl. The blacks on 
these rivers are numerous, and on the Daly they 
have always been very troublesome. Mr. Wiltshire 
concludes his description of the country by saying, 
" I have seen some of the richest land of Mackay in 
Queensland, but nothing like this, which is to all 
appearance without limit." 

The testimony of others who visited this district 
bears out all that Mr. Wiltshire says in favour of it, 
and it is well to bear this in mind, as so many 
people who have merely visited Port Darwin, and 
ridden some twelve miles from the town of Palmer- 
ston, unhesitatingly assert that the Northern 
Territory is singularly poor in vegetation and soil 
for a tropical country. 

The pastoral interest has from the very first 
bidden fair to prove a success. Towards the end of 
1877 the Resident reports that more than half the 
area of land suitable for pastoral purposes had been 
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allotted, and the land oflSce received no less than 
£11,000 for rent and allotment for that year. 

However, many of the runs were never developed, 
and the lessees failing to comply with the regulations, 
the agreements lapsed and the land fell into other 
hands. 

Following the arrival of overlanders and the good 
accounts they gave of the country they had passed 
through, came a desire to know something of the 
capabilities of the Northern Territory for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The Government increased the vote for the up- 
keep of the Experimental gardens, which^ by this time, 
had been moved to Fannie Bay, and under the 
careful supervision of Mr. Holtze, the curator of the 
Government gardens, many tropical products began 
to thrive. From first to last this appears to have 
been a labour of love to Mr. Holtze, and owing to 
his careful management, all that is known of the 
Northern Territory as a country suitable for tropical 
agriculture is due. He seems to have collected 
plants of every kind — sugar-cane, coflFee, cinchona, 
cocoa, indigo, and many others — and thus demon- 
strates beyond a doubt that Arnheim's Land will not 
prove herself behind the rest of the tropical world 
both in planting and agriculture, when the labour 
question is settled, and a properly-arranged coolie 
system enables planters to give the country a proper 
trial. 

The scanty population of the Northern Territory 
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has always been a matter for grave consideration on 
the part of the Government. The diggers never made 
any steady attempt to settle in the country, leading 
a nomadic life in tropical Australia, just as they had 
done in the southern part of the Continent and 
elsewhere. To remedy this want, several plans 
were thought of, amongst them the introduction of a 
sect known as the Mennonites, a people who seceded 
from the Catholic Church in the 16th century. The 
proposed immigrants were Russians, who wished to 
leave their country in order to escape conscription, as 
warfare was opposed to the tenets of their creed. The 
"idea," however — it was never more than one — I 
think, fell to the ground, and the Mennonites finally 
found a home much more suitable to them, and to 
their creed and constitution, in Canada not long 
afterwards. A " brush '* with natives in the " back 
blocks" would have speedily convinced them that 
they had come to the wrong country in order to 
escape warfare of a certain kind. 

A Japanese scheme of immigration was next 
mooted, but that, like the last one, was abandoned. 
The Japanese are a very home-keeping race, and are 
seldom met with anywhere in the East as coolies. 
The few who leave their country mostly do so for 
temporary purposes, and nearly always return to it. 

The next question of interest started at this time 
was the improvement of the communication between 
Adelaide and Port Darwin. Far-seeing men were 
able to discern that the great drawback from which 
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the Territory was to suflFer was the distance from 
the mother colony. The mining, pastoral, and 
agricultural interests all hinged upon inexpensive 
and rapid transport. The route between Adelaide 
and Palmerston was now well known the whole way 
through, and competent judges gave it as their 
opinion that no engineering difficulties stood in the 
way of a Trans-Continental Railway. At the time it 
seemed a most unheard-of project, but, at all events, 
the idea found favour with Australian capitalists, 
and a Port Darwin Railway Company was floated 
with a capital of £100,000. Sir Arthur Blyth, the 
present Agent-General for the Colony, moved the 
introduction of the Bill. The scheme proposed was 
to give the Company alternate blocks of land on 
either side of the line, and all mineral rights with 
the exception of gold. The land was to be dealt with 
in any way the Company thought fit. The survey 
was to be made at the contractors' expense, and the 
line, was to be completed in fourteen years. Writing 
of this scheme in his book, *' Australia and New 
Zealand," the late Mr. Anthony TroUope says : — 

*^ I do not believe that I shall live to see a railway 
from Adelaide to Port Darwin, or even that younger 
men than I will do so. The greatness of many 
accomplished enterprises is now teaching men to 
believe that everything is possible, and they who are 
sanguine are falling into the same error. I cannot 
believe in the expenditure of £10,000,000 on the 
construction of a railway which is to run through a 
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desert to go nowhere. But I do believe in the gold- 
fields and pastures of Port Darwin, and in the 
beauties of the Roper and Victoria Rivers; and 
I think that another young colony will found 
itself on the western side of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria." 

However, the project, though laid by for a time 
has not been abandoned ; and there is every reason 
to hope that before the present century has passed 
away the shriek of the railway whistle will be heard 
coming through the great expanse of Central Aus- 
tralia, and that those who live to see it will notice 
the block system working as smoothly on the 
Trans-Continental Railway as it does in the mother 
country. 

The opening up of the interior, though of great 
advantage to the Territory, brought the "native 
difficulty" very prominently into view. The 
Larrakiahs at Port Darwin seem to have identified 
themselves with the white population, and became 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
settlement. The trouble with the aborigines took 
place in the interior, and several melancholy deaths 
were caused by the savage treachery of the inland 
tribes. One of the first victims was the superinten- 
dent at Barrow*s Creek Telegraph Station, who was 
speared by some natives who had hitherto been upon 
most friendly terms with the stafi". 

The group of men at the station were sitting 
outside, enjoying a smoke at sundown, and talking 
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to some young blackfellows. Suddenly a mob of 
natives stole up under cover of a building, and 
speared Mr. Stapleton, the officer in charge. The 
party upon this rushed for the entrance gate of the 
station, but were driven back by a volley of spears. 
They then ran round the building, followed by the 
natives in a body, and contrived to gain the entrance, 
which was also guarded* The natives then cleared 
oflF, but reappeared the following morning all fully 
armed. They were fired at with rifles at a distance 
of five hundred yards, and dispersed. The attack 
seems to have been quite unprovoked, for the natives 
had always been treated with the greatest kindness. 
In this affray a linesman was killed on the spot, 
and Mr. Stapleton succumbed to the effect of his 
wounds the following afternoon. 

The next victim to aboriginal ferocity was the 
station-master at Daly Waters, a proverbially bad 
neighbourhood for natives. Mr. Johnson was killed 
whilst bathing, and two of his men were speared at 
the same time, but recovered. The Roper River 
natives were blamed for this, but it is very probable 
that the Daly River blacks were the real culprits. 

About the same time unfavourable reports came 
from Port Essington about the natives. Several 
people went to the deserted settlement in the hopes 
of finding suitable pastoral land, also for prospecting 
purposes. Amongst those who went were two young 
English gentlemen — Mr. Borrodaile, a fellow pas- 
senger of my own, the son of an English vicar ; with 
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him went his friend Mr. Perman. Months went by, 
and as no tidings were heard of them, a search-party 
was sent to Port Essington to look for them. The 
leaders of the rescue party, Messrs. Lewis and Levi, 
on their return, brought the dreadful news that both 
the young fellows were murdered by the natives, 
who made a bold attack upon them, and threw 
spears at the party down a narrow gorge through 
which the travellers had to pass. All the out- 
rages committed by the blacks only corroborates 
the testimony of previous explorers in Northern 
Australia — a long list of brave and intrepid men, 
who paved the way for future squatters and planters 
in the Northern portion of Australia, having met 
their deaths at the hands of the natives. 

I close the record of this portion of Port Darwin's 
history with the starting of the first newspaper ever 
published there— the Northern Territory Times ^ a 
paper that continues to maintain the good repu- 
tation it made at the commencement. Like many 
new journals in new countries, the little newspaper 
had some curious adventures in the early days of 
its career. An amusing incident is related by the 
editor, who apologizes for a certain issue of the 
paper being only half its usual size. It appears 
that a compositor had been engaged for the North- 
em Territory Times, and for a considerable time 
the editor seems to have led a comparatively 
unruffled existence ; till in an evil hour the com- 
positor was smitten with gold fever, and struck 
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work. The editor came boldly to the front, and 
set np the type himself; he put in a leader apolo- 
gizing for the production appearing in such a shape, 
explaining that he was determined to let the faithless 
compositor see that he was not indispensable, men- 
tioning that the only labour he was able to enrol was 
a gang of Larrakiah blackfellows, who were employed 
in "rolling," "posting," and "flying" that particular 
issue. In this case the proverbial " printer's devil " 
was not blacker than he is usually painted. 
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CHAPTEE XXL 

1879-1883. 

Murder of an Overlander by the Natiyes at Limnen's Bight 
River — Proposed Development of the Territory by 
English Capitalists — Duplication of the Submarine 
Cable — Gold Mining — Sugar Planting — Chinese Labour 
Question — Fii^st Surplus Revenue — The Railway — 
Government Gardens — Indian Immigration Scheme — 
Agricultural Prospects — Trepang Fishing Trade — Port 
Darwin a future remount Station for India — Northern 
Territory Association formed — Statistics. 

Thb first item of news regarding the settlement 
met with in the early part of 1879 is the shocking 
murder of Mr. Travers, a young squatter, on his way 
to Port Darwin with cattle. The murder took place 
at Limnen's Bight river, and the details regarding his 
death are replete with all the usual horrors of an 
aboriginal outrage. Mr. Buchanan, the leader 
of the party, gives the following account of it: — 
" After I left " — he preceded the party by a few days 
to Port Darwin — ** two or three blackfellows were 
in the habit of coming into the camp. They could 
speak a little English. About the 13th December 
(1878), all the men, excepting Messrs. Travers and 
Bridson, were out collecting stock, intending to start 
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next day on to a creek about fifteen miles west, in 
order to get better food for cattle. Soon after they 
left, Bridson went out to look for a horse that was 
missing. Two or three natives were then in the camp. 
Bridson returned in two or three hours, and found 
that Mr. Travers had been murdered in the most 
barbarous manner: the savages had nearly cut his 
head off with a tomahawk." 

** The natives must have crawled up behind, as the 
poor fellow's revolver pouch was not even unfastened. 
Mr. Travers was making a damper at the time, 
the party being on *half rations.' The fire was 
between him and the carts, as if he were watching 
the camp at the same time.*' 

The blacks had cleared off, evidently, the moment 
the murder was committed, taking all the flour, the 
damper Mr. Travers was making at the time, and 
nearly everything in the camp. The body was 
buried the same evening on the west bank of the 
river. The unfortunate young squatter was the 
nephew of a Queensland gentleman, who owned, 
in conjunction with Mr. Sergison, a run in the 
Northern Territory to which the cattle were being 
taken. 

The natives in this part of the country are very 
troublesome, and every overlanding party that 
arrived had tales to tell of cattle and horses speared, 
or driven away to places from whence they could 
not be recovered. Notwithstanding all these diffi- 
culties and dangers, undeterred by perils of floods. 
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hostile blacks, and sickness, a steady stream of 
emigration from the pastoral district of Queensland 
flowed into the richly-grassed and well-watered lands 
of the Northern Territory. All that was needed to 
make squatting a success, when the young stock was 
matured, was a suitable market. And this it was 
hoped would be found in India, Java, and the 
Straits Settlements. 

Not only in the Colonies, but in England and 
elsewhere, the Northern Territory continued to 
attract a considerable amount of attention. Opening 
up Tropical Australia was a new phase of coloniza- 
tion, and to ensure its success different methods to 
those adopted in more temperate regions were 
necessary. The acquisition of Amheim's Land by 
South Australia has always been considered more of 
a burden than a blessing by the mother colony, 
whose local interests could not fail to be distinctly in 
opposition to her new possession. Another offer was 
made to the Government by some English capitalists 
to develop the country by means of making a 
railway, opening plantations, and thoroughly testing 
the gold-bearing district with suitable and efficient 
machinery. The proposed scheme was as follows. 
The capital of the Company was to be £100,000, 
or double that amount if a suitable inducement was 
offered. A deposit of £10,000 was to be made at 
the Agent-General's office in London, which was to 
be returned to the Company when they had spent 
£200,000 upon the development of the Territor3\ 
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The Company proposed that square mile blocks on 
alternate sides of the railway should be given them 
as far as Pine Creek, also fifty acres of land at 
Palmerston, for station and building purposes, 
as well as fifteen square miles near the reefs, 
and 2000 square miles for plantations; including 
miner's rights over the entire area of land allotted 
to them. 

This was a very ambitious scheme, and for some 
reason was not entertained by the Government at 
the time, and it, like many another idea for 
developing South Australia's " white elephant," has 
passed into oblivion. 

In 1880 the Eastern Extension Telegraph Com- 
pany, having already duplicated nearly all the 
lines on their system, turned their attention to 
the Port Darwin cable. Several interruptions had 
been caused by the breaking of the submarine wire ; 
and although the traffic on the Australian line is 
perhaps the least remunerative of those they own, 
they wisely determined to duplicate it also. The 
new cable was successfully laid on February 7th, 
1880, and congratulatory telegrams were despatched 
from Australia to the managers of the Company 
in London. Direct messages were sent from Port 
Darwin to Melbourne, without the medium of the 
repeating stations, the signals were perfect and the 
replies instantaneous. The line was then cleared 
between Port Darwin and Singapore, and the replies 
were received within one minute. Thus a fresh 
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impetus was given to telegraphy by the laying of 
the duplex line. 

All through the years that had elapsed since the 
first shipment of Chinese coolies were landed in the 
Territory, a steady tide of Celestial immigration 
flowed into the settlement, much to the disgust at 
last of the Australian miners, who, although they 
were unable to work the alluvial fields themselves, did 
not like to see the Chinese doing as well as they did. 
Indignation meetings were held on the reefs; the 
Government was petitioned to impose a poll-tax upon 
the Chinese, as it was argued that the Territory in no 
way benefited by their labours — they spent nothing 
in the country except upon their bare maintenance, 
and sent all their profits out of it. Others, however, 
more prudent than the angry and disappointed 
diggers, opposed the poll-tax upon the ground that, 
if it came into operation, no Chinese would come to 
the Territory. In fact, those that had come, made 
their little pile, and left again for the Flowery Land, 
had never been in any one's way. From a domestic 
point of view the advent of the Chinese was a decided 
blessing, for, instead of the European ladies of the 
settlement having to do all their own work, they 
were able to employ a proper staff of Chinese boys. 
Market gardens were opened by the Chinamen, and 
a supply of vegetables, a great luxury at that time, 
was placed within the reach of the settlers. 

Every one who knows anything of the Chinaman 
allows that, despite his faults, which are peculiar to 
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his race, he is an industrious and thrifty person. 
And to quote a North Australian paper, he owes his 
success in life to the steady concentration of his 
labours. " While a handftil of Europeans will sink 
a few holes in a likely-looking gully, a swarm 
of Chinese, with the slightest encouragement, will 
dig and burrow over the whole area, so that the 
most retiring nugget has but a poor chance of 
escaping unearthed." 

The great secret, I think, of the Chinaman's success 
is their temperate habits — none of the spasmodic fits 
of work and prolonged ** sprees " that enter so largely 
into the course of the ordinary digger's life. The 
simple cup of tea, and frugal meal of rice and salt 
fish, are the principal factors to " John Chinaman's " 
success wherever he goes. 

The great feature of the year 1880, in mining 
interests, was the rush to the Margaret River, from 
whence the Resident reports 600 Chinese took over 
20,000 ounces of gold in three months. Large nuggets 
were found here by the same patient workers. The 
first nugget weighed 34 ounces, followed by others 
weighing 72 and 120 ounces. The largest find was 
a nugget weighing 19 lbs. weight. The Chinese 
were overwhelmed with excitement — it is perhaps 
only human to feel a little disappointed that such 
prizes as these were not found by one's own country- 
men, who had been working hard for years on the 
reefs, patiently awaiting a "turn of luck," and 
a good " pile " before they relinquished their labours. 
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Following the history of former discoveries in the 
Northern Territory, the news of the rush to the 
Margaret brought a great influx of European diggers 
on the scene, and as usual the majority of them were 
not in the least fitted for the work that lay before 
them. It is from such ill-advised immigration as 
this that the Northern Territory has suflFered ever 
since the first discoveries of gold were made, and I 
suppose the same thing will go on to the end of the 
chapter. It seems quite useless to make the labour- 
ing population in Australia believe that there is any 
part of the continent for which they are not suitable. 

The overlanding dangers do not decrease the 
farther we go into the history of the settlement. 
In fact, the blacks seem to have become more and 
more troublesome the nearer civilization approached 
them. Bush life was fraught with many perils in 
Amheim's Land, in spite of the fact that the tele- 
graph line ran through the centre of the continent ; 
with civilization at her very doors, the dangers from 
the natives were just as great as in the earliest days 
of Australian colonization. 

The drawbacks to the progress of the Northern 
Territory have been many and from various causes ; 
the chief amongst them being that the mother 
colony was not a tropical settlement, and the laws 
and mode of government that suited a colony in a 
temperate latitude were not calculated to work with 
equal efficiency in a newly-formed settlement, — as 
much a tropical country as India or the Straits 
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Settlements. This all took time to learn. With all 
the best wish in the world to push the young settle- 
ment on, it was a diflScult task for men who, 
though they possessed valuable '* colonial experi- 
ence," and had seen the colony of South Australia 
gradually emerge from a wild and unsettled province 
into its present prosperous condition, were not fitted 
to manage a tropical country. Thus the " Northern 
Territory Question" became a perfect bugbear to 
each Minister who had charge of it. Indeed, one 
member of the Cabinet, whose province it had been 
to watch over the fortunes of the infant colony, 
declared the Northern Territory haunted him by 
night like a hideous nightmare, which oppressed 
him and spoilt his rest. 

The agricultural capabilities of the country are 
very great, but a considerable amount of capital is 
required to be laid out before any payable results 
are made. Sugar growing was the first industry 
thought of. The success of planters in Northern 
Queensland induced a company to take up land in the 
neighbourhood of Port Darwin for this purpose, and 
the Government offered a bonus of £5000 for the 
first 500 tons of sugar manufactured in the Territory. 
Unfortunately, the first trials in sugar planting were 
not a success. Instead of choosing the splendid 
alluvial flats on the Adelaide River, which extend 
for miles, a piece of poor rocky land was chosen on 
a peninsula facing Palmerston, sometimes called Cox's 
and at other times Douglas Peninsula. The folly of 
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such a proceeding cannot be spoken too strongly of, 
especially when such a vast area of suitable land lay 
open for selection. The natural result followed. 
Poor soil grew poor crops, and the plantation, on 
which some thousands of pounds had been spent, 
after a few years' trial relapsed into a state of jungle. 
The Territory sufiFered in consequence, and once more 
a storm of obloquy was cast upon her. The cane at 
the Government gardens throve well, and from them 
the plantations were supplied with cuttings, as well 
as coffee and cinchona plants, maize and indigo. It 
is considered that the Northern Territory ought to 
be a country peculiarly adapted for the growth of 
indigo ; perhaps, when Indian coolies are introduced, 
we shall see indigo plantations opened. The same 
remark applies to coffee, and to every other tropical 
product that requires cultivation. 

The question of Indian immigration next came 
under the notice of the Government, who were per- 
suaded that some bold steps must be taken in order 
to promote the progress of the settlement. Chinese, 
although excellent labourers for many purposes, 
demand too high a rate of wages to be employed in 
large numbers on a plantation ; therefore, in order to 
obtain reliable infonnation, the Government deputed 
Major John Adam Fergusson, of the Rifle Brigade, 
to proceed to India in order to ascertain the views 
of the Indian Government upon the subject of coolie 
emigration to the Northern Territory. Major 
Fergusson's report is far too long and exhaustive to 
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reproduce in these pages, but it contained so much 
practical information, which could only be acquired 
on the spot, that I introduce a few of his opinions 
here. He stated that the great thing to induce 
Indian coolies to emigrate was to ensure their being 
kindly treated, and that they would be able to pur- 
chase their provisions cheaply when they came ; being 
an agricultural class of people, they would grow rice 
for themselves as far as was practicable. Their curry 
stuflFs — chillies, ginger, pepper, and turmeric — could 
be as easily grown in the Northern Territory as any- 
where else. He says further : " Few and simple as the 
wants of these poor people are, they would be very 
miserable if they missed their accustomed comforts 
on first landing in a new and strange country. 
Any sufferings which the first comers undergo will 
sooner or later reach the ears of their friends, and 
the undertaking might fail at the outset for the want 
of a little foresight/* 

Major Fergusson also, in his report, gave some 
valuable suggestions for making suitable houses for 
the coolies should they ever become part of the popu- 
lation in the settlement. 

The year 1882 is remarkable from a political 
point of view, from the fact that a ministerial 
party, including the Minister of Education, under 
whom the Northern Territory was placed, visited 
the settlement. Their visit was a highly successful 
one. The party made an expedition into the 
interior, visited the reefs, and made themselves 
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thoroughly conversant with the wants of the 
Territory. The Minister of Education, the Honour- 
able J. L. Parsons, has since been appointed Govern- 
ment Resident, and has, from his first connection 
with the settlement, been one of its warmest and 
most patriotic supporters. 

The Resident at this time, Mr. Price, one of the 
best friends the Northern Territory ever had, from 
time to time sent reports to his Grovernment upon 
the diflFerent items of interest and progress of the 
settlement under his charge; from them I have 
gleaned a great deal of information. The first coffee 
plantation was started in 1882 — at Rum Jungle, 
under the management of Mr. Poett, who, as we 
shall see further on, was fairly successful in the 
work he undertook. The plantation failed after- 
wards, from want of funds to carry on the work, 
also from the excessive rate of wages asked by men 
working on the estate. 

Although the settlement seems so far to have 
made but slow progress, there are many things 
which show that, to use a colonialism, **the place 
was going ahead." Speaking of the progress of the 
Territory at the close of the year 1882, the 
Northern Territcny Times says : — 

** Looking back over the last twelve months, we 
can see ample evidence of increased prosperity — build- 
ings going up, two new banks opened, several new 
horse and cattle stations, and sugar plantations 
in the country districts. Then the development of 
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gold and tin mining industries, a largely-increased 
export of gold, and the first shipment of galena 
made." 

In April, 1883, Mr. Price left Palmerston on leave 
of ahsence, and during his stay in Adelaide gave 
a lecture upon the Northern Territory. He com- 
plained very much of the ignorance that was shown 
about the place, saying that many people imagined 
that Palmerston was a fever-stricken swamp, and 
that the inhabitants lived in huts and tents ; few, if 
any, had any idea of the splendid country that was 
as much a portion of the colony as the South- 
East or any of the well-known parts of South 
Australia. 

Mr. Price then described the character of the land 
near the rivers, maintaining its fitness for sugar and 
rice plantations. The land he described as rich, and 
when cultivated turned into a rich loam — rich enough 
to stand cropping for several years without using 
any fertilizing agencies — one of its greatest advan- 
tages being that no expense, or very little, would be 
incurred for clearing; and besides this, there was 
the great advantage of water-carriage at the very 
mill-door. He dwelt upon the millions of acres 
lying idle on the banks of the Daly, Adelaide, the 
Three Alligators,, the Victoria, Roper, Liverpool, and 
many smaller streams. 

In short, Mr. Price defended the country against 
its traducers, saying that, " so far from the Territory 
deserving the title of White Elephant, it was a credit 
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to South Australia, and a valuable portion of her 
possessions." 

The railway from Adelaide to Port Darwin again 
came under discussion at this time. The rapidly 
increasing arrivals 'of stock from Queensland, and 
the desire to open plantations in the Territory, 
brought forward the necessity of an easy form of 
transit from Port Darwin to the reefs, pastoral, 
and agricultural districts. The richest land, as I 
have already mentioned, lies in the interior, and 
unless some cheaper and more certain mode of 
transport was provided than that which existed, 
the whole plan of developing the settlement would 
fall to the ground. 

Sir William Jervois, the Governor at that time, 
had the interests of the Territory very much at 
heart. Himself an Engineer officer of great renov^n, 
and with his experience of tropical countries gained 
in the Straits Settlements, the Governorship of which 
he held before going to South Australia, he was com- 
petent to give good advice to his ministers on the 
subject; had he been governing a crown colony 
at the time, instead of one owning responsible 
Government, the probability is that the railway so 
much needed, at any rate as far as the reefs, might 
have been working now. Speaking at a public 
meeting during one of his country tours. Sir 
William spoke as follows : — 

" With the introduction of cheap transit, directed 
with skilled labour, we may safely predict a brilliant 
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future for that part of the colony which has 
far too long laid under the stigma of the * White 
Elephant.' " The engineering difficulties on the line 
are reported as being very few. The distance across 
the continent, from Adelaide to Port Darwin, is 
1900 miles ; of this 400, going north from Adelaide, 
have been completed. The average cost of the 
line was computed at £5000 per mile, and it 
is expected the entire line will cost seven and a half 
millions. 

After a prolonged discussion the railway bill 
from Palmerston to Pine Creek was passed in the 
session of 1883. And surveyors left soon afterwards 
to survey the line and report upon it. Thus one 
victory was gained for the Territory, which has 
everything to hope, and nothing to fear, from the 
liift being made. The gap that remains in the 
interior will no doubt be eventually bridged over 
by railway communication ; and thus the great 
continent will no longer be a terra incognita to the 
general world, who have hitherto only heard of the 
splendid country through which the railway will 
pass, fr9m the reports of telegraph constructionists 
and overlanding parties. 

The experimental gardens at Fannie Bay had by 
this time reached such a state of perfection that they 
deserve some mention here. In spite of the soil 
being very poor — Fannie Bay is a low-lying piece 
of land facing the sea, light sandy soil, more fitted 
for a cocoanut plantation than for botanical gardens 
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— everything planted there appears to have thriven 
wonderfully. Liberian coffee, notwithstanding its 
proximity to the sea, grew magnificently. Candle- 
nuts, india-rubber, indigo " spreading like a weed,'* 
to quote the report, tapioca, arrowroot, mangoes, 
bread-fruits, custard apple, lemons, shaddocks, bana- 
nas, pine-apples, fig-trees, peach, pomegranates, 
almond, quince, rambootans^ and grenadillas, as 
well as tobacco. From the latter Mr. Holtze, the 
curator, made some cigars, which were pronounced 
equal to any imported ones. He also exhibited 
these in the Melbourne Exhibition, and carried off 
the second prize for teal-seed oil, which he manu- 
factured himself from the plants growing in the 
gardens. Of the sugar I have already spoken. From 
the Government nurseries the young plantations 
were supplied with cuttings, and, although no pay- 
able results have yet been made, and the Govern- 
ment bonus is still unclaimed, there is every reason 
to hope that the Northern Territory will eventually 
prove one of the greatest sugar-growing countries in 
the world. 

Amongst the list of exports for 1883, the first 
shipment of sugar figures — 4 cwt. ; but I do not 
know from what plantation or from what part of the 
country it was sent. 

As custom duties had been in force for some years, 
it was thought advisable to make the coast trade 
from Macassar and other islands in the Eastern 
Archipelago, which has been in the hands of the 
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Malays for centuries, contribute something towards 
the revenue. Accordingly, the Inspector of Police 
and an officer of Customs visited Port Essington and 
Mount Morris Bay, to the eastward of Port Darwin, 
in order to bring the Trepang fishers and pearling 
proas under some degree of supervision. The proas 
are owned by Malays, each one commanded by a 
head man or nacodah. Every year the fleet of mat- 
sailed boats comes down to the North Australian coast 
in search of beche-le-mer, turtle, pearls, and pearl- 
shell, buffalo horns, and jungle produce. They 
come with the north-west monsoon, and return 
with the south-east trades. It is curious to notice 
how little impression the visits of Malays, who 
belong certainly to one of the most civilized of 
Eastern races, have made upon the native character 
of the coast, and in this respect Australia is unlike 
every other country. Their near neighbours the 
New Guinea natives have a mode of cultivation of 
their own, and live in rudely-constructed huts. 

Every one of the groups of islands in the Pacific, 
many of them only a few days' sail from Australia, 
have their own customs, religious, political and 
social, and yet Australia has none, and the aborigi- 
nals have imbibed nothing from their intercourse 
with other nationalities. With no ideas of cultiva- 
tion, house-building, religion, or any social laws, 
ignorant, cunning, and treacherous, they form the 
most uninteresting race of human beings in the 
world. The Port Essington natives work for the 
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Malay Trepang fishers, and receive as payment for 
their labour certain quantities of rum and arrack, 
of which they are inordinately fond, and which, as 
in all savage races, rouses their worst passions* 
Many of the murders committed on this part of the 
coast are traceable to a desire to obtain drink in 
some form or other ; and it was in order to bring the 
importation of spirits and selling it to the natives 
under supervision, that the two officials visited the 
coast. The Malays were warned that they must 
take out licences for fishing and pay duty on the 
spirits they brought with them. That the trade 
done by them is no inconsiderable one is evident — a 
rough estimate, based upon their own calculations, 
shows that twenty-five proas take away £14,000 
worth every season, of tortoise-shell, trepang, pearls, 
and building timber from the coast. 

The reports from the different stations was so 
good that it was hoped that before many years 
elapsed Port Darwin would become a remount 
station for India. This has been a pet scheme of 
Sir B. D. Ross from the early days of the settlement. 
Having served for many years in the Commissariat 
Department, he was fitted to give an opinion. It 
certainly seems as if his cherished scheme may some 
day prove a reality. Port Darwin is within a short 
distance of India, horses bred there stand the climate 
far better than those from a colder climate, and the 
sea journey can be made in almost perfectly smooth 
water the whole way, besides saving an immense 
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distance. With proper management and careful 
selection as to stud stock, such as prevails on Messrs. 
Lyons and Fisher's stations, who have spared no- 
thing to ensure a success on this point, there is every 
reason to believe that the Northern Territory will 
soon be able to make a proper use of her geogra- 
phical position, and become the gate of the East for 
all the Australian colonies. 

In order to ensure the interests of the settlement 
receiving due attention in Adelaide, an association 
was formed in 1883, called the " Northern Territory 
Association." The members were all gentlemen who 
had lived in the Territory, or who possessed certain 
interests there. And the object that the Association 
had in view was to watch over all ajBFairs connected 
with the trade, politics, and other matters connected 
with the country. The Association has done very 
good work for the settlement, over whose interests it 
watches, as advice upon subjects connected with the 
Territory can be obtained from men who, not being 
oflBcials, can tender it free of bias or political import. 
This closes the records of the settlement as far as 
1883. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

1884. 

Discovery of Stuart's Tree— Extracts from the Explorer's 
Journal — Melyille Island — Pearl Shell Trade — Mr. 
Parsons appointed Goyemment Besident — Desire on 
part of Settlers for Representation in Parliament — 
Progress of Chinese — Terrible Outrage on Daly River 
by Blacks — ^Visit of the Duke of Manchester — First 
Shipment of Cattle to Eastern Ports — Gk)ld — Pastoral 
Agricultural News. 

The question, so long an unoertaintj, as to the exact 
spot whereon John MacDouall Stuart planted the 
South Australian flag when he completed his trans- 
continental journey in 1862, was finally solved in 
the January of this year. 

It was never doubted for one instant that Stuart 
had crossed the continent from shore, to shore. The 
only uncertainty was whence he had struck the sea. 
Some held that it was at the delta of the Adelaide 
River ; others maintained positions east or west of it. 

Instead of the Adelaide, it proved to be the Mary, 
a river which has a junction with the Daly, re- 
sembling the former in the general character, style, 
and nature of its vegetation. Natives had over and 
over again reported a large tree on the coast, some- 
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wbere in the neighbourhood of Chambers Bay, with 
letters carved upon it. Some of the older people of 
the tribe remembered the party arriving ; altogether 
tradition, coupled with the explorer's journals, quite 
bore out the truth of his statement — that he fulfilled 
his mission and gained the goal upon which he 
staked his reputation as an explorer. Mr. Grilbert 
McMinn, the officer at the head of the Survey Depart- 
ment at Palmerston, who had latterly acted as Govern- 
ment Resident during the interregnum that occurred 
between the departure of Mr. Price and the arrival 
pf Mr. Parsons, has always been one of Stuart's 
warmest supporters. The idea of successfully deter- 
miuing the exact spot of the coast upon which the 
great explorer planted thiB flag and took possession 
of the Northern Territory, has always been a dearly- 
cherished hope of his. 

Taking with him Mr. Kingston, a surveyor; 
Mr. H. W. H. Stevens, one of the oldest Northern 
Territory settlers, and certainly one of the most 
successful, Mr. R. Gr. S. Buckland, of the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Company, and 'some natives 
who had promised to point out what is known as 
*' Stuart's Tree," Mr. McMinn proceeded in a st^am 
launch to Van Diemen's Gulf. 

The party then took careful bearings of the spot 
mentioned by Stuart in his journal, and eventually 
found the tree upon which he carved his initials. 
The position is farther to the eastward than has 
hitherto been assigned to it. All trace of the flag- 
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staff or pole, from which flew the first Union Jack 
ever hoisted in that portion of the world, had dis- 
appeared. But the tree was found, and the descrip- 
tion of the country corresponded exactly with the 
account Stuart gave of it. 

The tree itself is described as a beautiful specimen 
of what is known as the leconia, a wood impervious 
to attacks of white ants — a species of acacia. Deeply 
sunk in the bark and sap, two feet in length, are 
the initials J. M. D. S., in letters now quite black 
from exposure, but as plain as when the explorer 
carved them twenty-two years ago. 

Thinking Stuart^s own description of the day he 
accomplished his long-hoped for project might be 
interesting — an undertaking he had made three 
attempts to -carry out — T append an extract from 
his journal : — 

" Thursday, July 24:th, 1862.— Smarted at 7.40, 
course north. I have taken this course in order to 
make the sea-coast, which I suppose to be distant 
about eight miles and a half, as soon as possible ; by 
this I hope to be able to avoid the marsh. I did 
not inform any of the party, except Thring and 
Auld, that I was so near the sea, as I wished to 
give them a surprise on reaching it. 

" Proceeded through a light soil, slightly elevated, 
with a little ironstone on the surface, the volcanic 
rock cropping out occasionally ; also some flats of 
black alluvial soil. The timber much smaller and 
more like scrub, showing that we are nearing the 
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sea. At eight miles and a half came upon a broad 
valley of black alluvial soil covered with long grass ; 
from this I can hear the wash of the sea. 

" On the other side of the vaJley, which is rather 
more than a quarter of a mile wide, is growing a 
line of thick, heaving bushes, very dense, showing 
that to be the boundary of the beach. — Crossed the 
valley and entered the scrub, which was a complete 
network of vines. — Stopped the horses to clear a 
way, whilst I advanced a few yards on the beach, 
and was gratified and delighted to behold the water 
of the Indian Ocean in Van Diemen's Gulf before the 
party with the horses knew anything of its proximity. 

" Thring, who rode in advance of me, called out, 
* The sea ! ' which so took them all by surprise, and 
they were so agtonished, he had to repeat the call 
before they fully understood what was meant. 

*'Then they immediately gave three long and 
hearty cheers. 

" The beach is covered with a soft blue mud. It 
being ebb-tide I could see some distance; found it 
impossible for me to take the horses along it. I 
therefore kept them where I had halted them, and 
allowed half the party to come on to the beach and 
gratify themselves by a sight of the sea, while the 
other half remained to watch the horses imtil their 
return. 

" I dipped my feet and washed my face and hands 
in the sea, as I promised the late Governor, Sir 
Richard MacDounell, I would do if I reached it. 
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** The mud has nearly covered all the shells. We 
got some, however. I could see no seaweed. There 
is a point of land some distance off bearing 70°. 

** After all the party had been some time on the 
beach, at which they were much pleased and 
gratified, they collected a few shells, I returned to 
the valley, where I had my initials, J. D. M. S., cut 
on a large tree, as I did not intend to put up my flag 
until I arrived at the mouth of the Adelaide. 

" Proceeded on a course of 30' 2° along the valley : 
at one mile and a half coming upon a small creek 
with running water, and the valley being covered 
with beautiful green grass. I have camped to give 
the horses the benefit of it. 

"Thus have I, through the instrumentality of 
Divine Providence, been led to accomplish the great 
object of the expedition, and take the whole party 
safely as witnesses to the fact, and through one of the 
finest countries man could wish to behold — good to 
the coast and with a stream of running water within 
half a mile of the sea. From Newcastle Waters to 
the sea beach the main body of the horses have only 
been one night without water, and then got it next 
day. 

** If this country is settled it will be one of the finest 
colonies under the Crown, suitable for the growth of 
anything and everything. What a splendid country 
for cotton— lat. 12° 13' 30", 

" I now had an open space cleared, and, selecting 
one of the tallest trees, stripped it of its branches, 
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and on its highest branch fixed my flag — the Union 
Jack with my name sewn in the centre of it. When 
this was completed, the party gave three cheers, and 
Mr* Keckwick then addressed me, congratulating me 
on having completed this great and important under- 
taking, to which I replied. Mr. Waterhouse also 
spoke a few words on the same subject, and concluded 
with three cheers for the Queen and three for the 
Prince of Wales. 

"At one foot south from the foot of the tree is 
buried, about eight inches below the ground, an air- 
tight tin case, in which is a paper with the following 
notice : — 

"'South Australian — Great Northern 
Exploring Expedition. 

" ' The exploring party, under the command of 
John MacDouall Stuart, arrived at this spot on the 
25th of July, 1862, having crossed the entire conti- 
nent of Australia from the Southern to the Indian 
Ocean. They left the City of Adelaide on the 20th 
day of October, 1861, and the most northern station 
of the colony on the 21st day of January, 1862. To 
commemorate this happy event they have raised this 
flag bearing his name. All well. God save the 
Queen ! * 

" Here follow the signatures of myself and party. 
As this bay has not been named^ I have taken this 
opportunity of naming it * Chambers Bay * in 
honour of Miss Chambers, who kindly presented me 
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with the flag which I have planted this day, and I 
hope this may be the first dawn of approaching 
civilization, . . . On the bark of the tree, on which 
the flag was placed, is cut — ' Dig One Foot/ We 
then bade farewell to the Indian Ocean." 

Such is the modest account written by one of the 
greatest explorers Australia ever produced — of the 
greatest feat of his day, or of any explorer since. 
And the finding of the tree so recently, corroborates 
all that Mr. Stuart said of the place where he struck 
the sea ; and, once for all, silenced those who were 
sceptical enough to doubt the fact of Stuart having 
accomplished his mission. 

Writing of Stuart's work in a preface to " Tracks 
Across Australia," Mr. Westgarth says : ** If the 
* through route * of Central Australia is some day to 
be Bradshawed after its own fashion, and accounted 
as an easily accomplished business or pastime of a 
well-mounted party of colonists, we must never 
forget how difficult — nay, even impossible — the feat 
was long held to be until Stuart's pioneering journey 
practically demonstrated its facilities/' This sums 
up in a few words all that can be said. Stuart's 
track was the one chosen for the telegraph line, and 
will serve also for the Trans-Continental Railway ; so 
that there is no danger of the task, accomplished by 
seven men against what were deemed overwhelming 
odds twenty-five years ago, ever being forgotten. 

Altogether the progress of civilizing the new 
settlement in Arnheim's Land seems to be going on 
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in a steady and systematic manner. Attention was 
now turned towards the different coast districts ; Port 
Essington, amongst others, being carefully examined 
with a view to settling it with stock, and the same 
thing was done to Melville Island. This island, 
although so near Port Darwin — merely a few hours' 
sail — has never become sufficiently known to attain 
its proper value. It was the scene of one of the 
earliest attempts at colonising North Australia ; but, 
from different causes — climate, the ferocity of the 
natives, and, I imagine, principally from the un- 
suitability of white labour — it was abandoned. 

Those who have visited it say there are herds 
of buffalo, fine expanses of thick grass, and open 
country. The natives are undoubtedly dangerous, 
and seem to have greater confidence in attacking 
parties openly than the inland tribes. The Govern- 
ment, however, were anxious to survey the island 
properly, as it stands in the direct highway of vessels 
approaching Port Darwin from the northward, and 
steps were taken accordingly at this time to do so. 

Pearl-shelling schooners had come in at odd times 
some years previously, had dredged in the harbour 
and at other places on the coast, and always managed 
to raise some shells. The news got abroad, and 
the pearl-shelling fleet in Torres Straits hearing of 
it, sent vessels properly equipped to "prospect.'* 
Everything of a digging or dredging nature seems 
to come under this head at the outset. I see in 
reading over my notes on this subject, that on the 
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23rd February the Sen Pas Sair found 170 pairs of 
shell — a find which created great excitement. Im- 
mediately a local company was started, and half a 
ton of shell was got within four miles of Palmerston, 
The newly-found trade rapidly increased, and by 
March of this year 2191 pairs of shell were shipped 
to England by the ss. Menmuir. By April eleven 
vessels had arrived from the pearling fleet at Thurs- 
day Island, and five tons of shell lay waiting ready 
for shipment to England. This is one of the most 
paying of nautical industries, as there seems to be a 
market ready at all times for mother-of-pearl. Like 
everything else, it has its drawbacks and its dangers, 
but the life is apparently a pleasant one. The seas 
that the pearl-fisher fishes in on the north coasts are 
smooth : it is always summer. The scene of his 
labours is invariably near the shore of some bright 
coral-girt tropical island. He is his own master, 
and, to a certain extent, a pearl fisher, owning his 
own schooner, can combine a sense of freedom and 
absolute luxury that is rarely attained except by 
some wealthy man sailing his own yacht. Turning 
to the more practical view of the question, the half- 
yearly report of the Resident has under the heading 
of exports : " Pearl shell, 14 tons, value £2032," and 
this within less than six months of the first discovery 
in the harbour. 

Mr. Price, the late Government Resident, was 
succeeded by Mr. Parsons in April of 1884. Mr. 
Parsons had been for some years a member of the 
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House of Assembly in Adelaide, and had, when he 
accepted the post of Minister of Education, some 
years previously, in a newly-formed Cabinet, the 
Northern Territory under his especial charge. He 
first visited the settlement in January, 1882, when 
the Ministerial party of which he was the chief made 
a tour of inspection ; when a closer view of the 
country under his charge only confirmed the im- 
pression he had formed of it from oflScial despatches 
and general rumour. 

The Territory is to be congratulated that it is 
placed in such good hands, and that it has a ruler 
whose sympathies are entirely with the country. 
During this year a great desire sprang up on the 
part of the settlers for a separate representation in 
Parliament. I forgot to what constituency they 
belonged. I imagine Flinders, a district quite 1000 
miles south, if not more ; therefore the wish was not 
an unreasonable one, and will, I hope, for the good 
of the country, be realized before many years have 
passed over our heads. 

No account of the Northern Territory can be 
complete, as we trace its history through successive 
years, without noticing the great progress the 
Chinese have steadily made. From being mere 
coolies they have become store-keepers, owners of 
boats, and even teamsters: this latter occupation 
was deemed an infringement upon the rights of the 
Australian drivers, and was jnuch resented. How- 
ever, with true Celestial pertinacity, "John" has 
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8tuck to his work. I am sorry to note that some 
horses belonging to Chinese teamsters were terribly 
maimed by a gang of envious Europeans, who were 
the first to denounce . the same deeds perpetrated by 
natives upon their own horses. 

Whole Chinese villages exist now in the Northern 
Territory ; in the " back blocks," cultivated patches of 
ground denote the presence of the Chinese gardener, 
and the luxury of fresh vegetables, once only attainable 
for a few of the officials, can now be enjoyed by any- 
body who chooses to purchase them. A tract of land 
suitable for rice-culture was applied for by some 
Chinese, near what is known as ^*Port Darwin 
Camp.'* This is a township some distance inland, and 
has gained its name I know not how. It is, however, 
misleading to strangers, as our old settlement at 
Port Darwin in the gully is still known as the 
**Camp,'* though it has since become a well-built 
water frontage, covered with pretty bungalows, 
shaded by coco-palms and other large spreading trees. 

Would that one could write the records of this 
year without having to include the usual tale of 
aboriginal outrage. 

This year was notable for what is known as ** The 
Daly River outrages." 

Three men, Noltenius, Landors, and Houschildt, lost 
their lives at the hands of the Daly River natives. 

Noltenius and Landors were prospectors, looking 
for either tin or gold, I am not sure which ; with 
them was a man named Roberts, now the sole survivor 

s 
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of the party. As usnaly the natives seem to have 
laid in ambush for some time before they made their 
attack. The men were at work on their claim on the 
fatal morning, and at ten a.m. Boberts, hearing a 
shout from his companions, turned round, and to his 
horror saw they were surrounded by blackfellows, 
who had stolen quietly upon them from -the cover 
of a jungle near by. Landors flung a huge hammer 
at the man who was attacking him, and Roberts 
was rendered at the same moment unconscious by a 
blow from a pickaxe wielded by one of the attacking 
party. The man lay in a state of stupor, perfectly 
insensible for some hours, the pickaxe had inflicted 
an ugly wound on his temple, the scar of which will 
never be effaced. When he recovered consciousness 
he got up and looked round him; all was quiet, 
but he found none of his companions near him. 
He dragged himself to the hut with great difficulty, 
and then a ghastly sight met his view— Noltenius 
and Landors were lying on the ground, with 
spears implanted in them, still alive, but suffering 
agonies. SchoUbert, the cook, lay dead, with a spear 
piercing his side, in the store-room. Roberts then 
set to work to relieve the sufferings of his two mates. 
He extracted the spear-heads and dressed their 
wounds as well as he was able. Then a fresh attack 
took place. The natives showered volleys of spears 
against the hut, and one or two entered it, but not 
one of the attacking party was to be seen. The cover 
being: so good, they were virtually fighting in a 
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natural stockade. About five o'clock that evening, 
the three men, suffering as they were, with deep spear 
wounds in their bodies, hungry and exhausted under 
the blazing sun, determined to leave the hut, and 
push on to a cattle station some thirty-five miles 
distant. They camped the first night only some 
little distance from their claim, no doubt unable to 
make a longer stage. 

The following morning, Landora, who had been 
badly wounded in the back, became too ill to proceed. 
But he, with all the pluck that comes to men in such 
a condition, wished his mates to go on for assistance 
and leave him. They accordingly made the poor 
sufferer as comfortable as they could, left him a 
revolver, a supply of cartridges and some water, and 
then pushed on towards the station. 

Roberts and Noltenius journeyed nine miles, 
when the latter's strength gave way, and he, like 
Landors, lay down in the jungle too ill to travel 
any further. One can picture the poor fellow ; — his 
wounds only partially attended to, parched with 
thirst, and worn out with fever— for that is a sure 
follower of a spear-wound — besides the shock to his 
system from the encounter with the natives, the 
blazing sun overhead, and the probability of being 
again attacked as soon as he was alone. 

Roberts went on by himself another twelve miles, 
when he met some black boys, with a saddle belonging 
to a man named Houschildt, another prospector, but 
who does not appear to have been working with this 

s 2 
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parfy. The boy said Houschildt was sick at Eum 
Jungle, and had sent his horses back. Roberts took 
them into the station with him, and sent a black boy 
with a horse to the relief of Noltenius. 

Mr, Sachse, the owner of the station, who was 
absent when Roberts came in, arrived a day or two 
afterwards, and immediately proceeded in search of 
the two wounded men. He passed Noltenius in the 
dark. One hopes that the poor fellow did not know 
help was so near him, when he was unable to give 
any sign of his whereabouts. Mr. Sachse pushed 
on to the miners' camp, and found Landors lying* 
dead by the track and his body dreadfully mutilated. 
The blacks had evidently returned, for the camp was 
completely pillaged and ransacked. The cook's body 
had been taken out of its hammock, and thrown 
into the workings of the mine. 

Having buried the bodies of the two men, Mr, 
Sachse retraced his steps, hoping to be in time to save 
Noltenius's life. He found him alive and perfectly sen- 
sible, but dying. He therefore remained with the poor 
man to the end. The black boy that Roberts sent to his 
succour never turned up ; no doubt he knew more 
of Houschildt's fate than he wished to reveal. 

Houschildt had been missing from the Union reei 
since August 15th, and the murder of Noltenius, 
Landors, and SchoUbert took place on September 1 1th. 
There is every reason to suppose that the whole 
outrage was part of a plan organized by the entire 
Woggite tribe. 
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Roberts, though very weak for a long time, re- 
covered, but he carries the scar on his forehead to 
this day. 

The news of these murders awoke a deep feel- 
ing of resentment towards the blacks, who had 
year by year been getting more and more trouble- 
some. The squatters and mining men accordingly 
organized a party, and did all they could to find 
out the real offenders. 

It is diflScult for men who have worked shoulder 
to shoulder in mines and on cattle stations in a new 
country, to stand with any degree of patience see- 
ing their friends cut down before their eyes by a 
cowardly gang of natives ; and if more of the 
"Woggites," the tribe who haunt the Daly River, 
lost their lives than the few who actually murdered 
the men, it would be nothing to wonder at. These 
aboriginals were of the finest physical development 
of Australian natives, many of them being over six 
feet in height. The police were sent off at once, 
and every endeavour was made on the part of the 
Grovernment to bring the murderers to justice, but a 
civilised penal code does not meet the necessities of a 
case like this. Imagine a policeman in uniform, 
with a warrant in his pocket duly signed and sealed 
by a magistrate, riding through miles and miles of 
uninhabited country, trying to find a certain native 
whose appearance is unknown to him, who may 
possibly have thrown the fatal spear unperceived by 
his victim, and unobserved by any witness. How 
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justice is ever attained by such clumsy and palpably 
inefficient methods is inconceivable. 

That I do not speak too strongly of the mode 
adopted in this instance can be judged from the feet 
that two years elapsed before the men who were 
arrested were punished for the crime. Much fire- 
side native philanthropy was indulged in, -The 
newspapers teemed with letters, casting slurs upon 
the murdered men, and raking up every excuse for 
the aboriginals that could be thought of. One or 
two of the prisoners escaped, being allowed a far too 
liberal parole. Besides this, there was the vexed 
question raised by the Protector of Aborigines and 
a policeman, who wished to raise a storm of abnse on 
the heads of those who apprehended the murderers, 
for having, as he alleged, driven men, women, and 
children into a lagoon under fear of being fired 
upon. All this took up time that ought to have been 
spent in executing summary justice on the oflfenders, 
and ensuring some respect for the law. This page 
of Northern Territory history reads badly, but the 
real injury was done by the far-away sympathizers 
who, in the security of their own houses, and with a 
species of self-righteousness which is most irritating 
to read, for months deluged the papers with defama- 
tory letters reflecting upon the characters of the three 
murdered men. No sympathy for the poor fellows' 
shocking deaths, no consideration shown to those 
relatives and friends who were residing close to their 
own doors — nothing but a pharisaical denunciation of 
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their own countrymen, who, as it was proved, were 
four of the most respectable, hard working, honest 
fellows that ever began to carve their own fortune 
in a new country. 

Turning from the painful discussion that took 
place upon the Daly River murders, it is interesting 
to note the visit of the Duke of Manchester, who, in 
the course of his travels in Australia, spent some 
time in the Northern Territory. 

His Grace paid a visit to Messrs. Lyons and 
Fisher's station, Glencoe^ on the Adelaide River, 
where, besides seeing something of squatting life, he 
had a slight brush with natives. He also visited 
the reefs in company with the Resident and Mr. 
Stevens, and was greatly pleased with the country, 
and thought much might be expected from it in the 
future. Thus the colony — for owing to its enormous 
area the Territory can claim to be considered some- 
thing more than a settlement — was at last attracting 
notice, and rising from the Slough of Despond into 
which different causes had placed it. 

The pastoral occupation of the country steadily 
progressed, and although no horses were sent to 
India, fat cattle were shipped from the Glencoe 
station to Batavia and Singapore. The beasts were 
landed in such good condition that the only fault 
found with tbem by the buyers was — that they were 
" too fat." 

I can understand this to a certain extent. The 
quality of the beef usually met with in the Straits 
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Settlements is so bad and so destitute of flavour, that 
possibly the buyers had forgotten what an honest 
sirloin of beef looked like, and the rich edging of fet 
from grass-fed beef may have struck them as some- 
thing extraordinary. With such a market, within 
five days* steam and in smooth water, one ought to 
hear fewer complaints at the table d'hdte dinner at 
the Hotel Europe in Singapore, where the wearied 
palates of men and women are tempted day after 
day with an unvarying round of roast chicken, 
roast duck (Chinese fed), prawn, and other curries. 
"Nothing that requires a knife and fork to eat 
it with," is a complaint I have frequently heard 
made by a group of tall, sinewy Australians, who, 
although fully alive to the delicately prepared 
dishes and the splendidly made curries for which 
Singapore is famous, would gladly conclude their 
repast with a cut from a sirloin of beef or a leg of 
mutton, such as they have left on their own runs a 
few weeks before. 

I wish I could speak of the agricultural prospects 
as hopefully as I can of the pastoral. Until the 
question of labour is settled, and a supply of coolies 
available, it is impossible to expect any great results 
from the Northern plantations. 

Added to this there seems to have been an obstinacy 
displayed by many of the selectors in choosing the 
ground for their sugar plantations. Mr. Holtze 
speaks with feeling upon this subject. His own 
experience had shown him the folly of planting 
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sugar in dry soil, at a distance from water; the 
natural consequence was that, though the cane grew 
on the ironstone ridges of Palmerston, it would not 
throw up sufficient juice to make a good crushing. 

The Hisappointment experienced by the planters, 
owing to their own wilful ignorance, made them 
abuse the country, and thus the planting interests 
have suflfered. The Chinese grow sugar-cane down 
in some of the shady ravines and moist gully land 
near Palmerston; also on the swamps that they 
have reclaimed through their own industry. 

Mr. Parsons, the Resident, visited the Adelaide 
River soon after his arrival, and took Mr. Holtze 
with him. They made a practical examination of 
the country, took specimens of the soil from the 
low-lying ground, and gave it as their opinion that, 
with a proper system of drainage, careful ploughing, 
and allowing the soil to lie exposed to the purifying 
influences of the air, no finer piece of sugar-growing 
country can be found. It has also this merit — that 
the land will require very little money to be laid 
out in clearing it. This, I need not say, is a great 
advantage, for in most estates the preliminary ex- 
penses incurred in clearing are something enormous. 

Poett's Plantation at Rum Jungle seems to have 
thriven well. Liberian coffee, cocoa, cinchona, and 
india-rubber grew magnificently. Of the latter 
Mr. Poett remarks, that hundreds of thousands of 
acres of land suitable for its growth were available 
in the Territory. It is strange that no "jungle 
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produce," such as is collected by the Malays in the 
Straits Settlements, and by the Dyaks, Muruts, 
Badjows, and other tribes in Borneo, has ever 
been collected by the natives in the Northern 
Territory. One would imagine native gutta, gums, 
camphor, rattans, and bamboos were to be found in 
Australian jnngles as in other countries ; and I can 
only account for no " jungle produce "' appearing on 
the list of exports from the fact that the jungle is 
not understood by the settlers, nor is the value of 
its contents as articles of commerce sufficiently appre- 
ciated. Poett's Plantation, although it was wound 
up from- want of funds — I hope only temporarily — 
to carry it on, has served as an illustration that the 
Northern Territory only requires capital, suitable 
labour, and sufficient enterprise upon the part of the 
colonists in the south to become a fine and payable 
country. 

The gold-fields still held their own, but the greater 
number of people " held on,'* merely keeping things 
going, in the hope that the railway to the diggings, 
which was now being surveyed, would give such an 
impetus to trade, that the reward of their labours 
and of years of patient toil, might be looked for 
at an early date. 

Without going into the merits of the different 
reefs, I will give the yield of gold for the year. Of 
course, the payable result is impossible to ascertain. 
Gold is very dear in the Northern Territory, and 
must be so until the railway communication is com- 
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plete^ and some cheaper mode of transit provided 
than that which has obtained for so many years. 

The total exports for 1884 are as follows : — 

Gold £77.935 

Mother of Pearl .... 5,898 

Tin ore 798 

Trepang 420 

SvndiieB 5,485 

£90,536 

Imports for the year ending December 31, 1884, 
are £140,229 

Total Bevenne . . . £21,865 5 

Immigration, 763 
Emigration, 7 90 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

1885. 

Openiug of Malay Trade — Trepaog Tishers — ^Death of a 
Bushman — Jetty commenced — ^Eastern Cattle Market — 
Mining — Pearling — Completion of. Railway Survey — 
The Victoria Country — Pastoral Occupation — ^Agricul- 
ture — Tobacco — Sugar — Coffee — Missions — Difficulty 
with Natives, 

As the development of the Northern Territory pro- 
ceeded in the interior, so did the progress of the 
country affect the coasting trade. Custom House 
officers were stationed at the different outports, and, 
amongst other things, the Malay trade with Port 
Essington and other spots on the coast was carefully 
inquired into. 

It is strange that, for upwards of a century, per- 
haps for even a longer period, Malays had been 
trading with the natives on the northern coast, and 
yet none of them had settled down there. 

Year after year the fleets of mat-sailed prahus 
left the islands in the Arafura Sea — the loveliest 
tropical scenery I know — ^and gracefully and quietly, 
as is their wont, floated with the monsoon to those 
wild and uncivili7ied shores, bartering with the 
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aboriginals for heche-de-mery tortoisenahell, and the 
natural products of the jungle. As far back as 
1803 Captain Flinders met the swarthy, sea-going 
Malajs, clad then, as they are now, in badju and 
sarong, wearing gracefully-folded turbans on their 
heads, and with murderous-looking krisses stuck in 
their girdles. 

The natives on the north coast speak a few words 
of Malay, and, alas ! have learnt to love drink, and 
to work for that as they will work for no other 
reward. 

With the object of keeping this drink traffic under 
control, also to prevent smuggling, and to collect 
revenue, the Collector of Customs and Mr. Foelsche 
visited the Malays during the fishing season, and 
warned them that they were liable to a heavy fine 
if they continued to supply arrack to the natives, 
as they had been doing. 

There is no doubt that one day we shall see Malay 
villages, or Kampongs, all along these wild northern 
shores. The race has spread all over the Eastern 
Archipelago, their language is the lingua franca of 
the East, and as Malay villages resemble a Venice 
built of attaps, their inhabitants will go from 
house to house in sampans, as the Yenetians have 
done in gondolas from time immemorial in the City 
of the Doges. 

One cannot believe in any great success being 
attained in colonizing tropical Australia until it has 
become the home of the Chinese and Malay races, 
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and not a mere depot where labour can be engaged 
for a time. 

When the entire coast-line becomes a sea of 
waving palms, with Chinese and Malay villages 
fringing the shores, which are at present mere 
barren wastes of mangroves, with plantations of 
pepper, of gambier, and of tapioca and rice, the 
Northern Territory, backed up by the unswerving 
energy of the Australian squatter, miner, and planter, 
will present a spectacle almost unknown in the 
scheme of British colonization. 

True, it is looking far ahead ; but those who 
know the country sympathize with it, and who 
know something of what is required to form a 
successful tropical colony will feel as I do, that a 
dream or a hope of this kind is no very visionary 
one, and that it has elements of reality in it which 
point to success. 

In all other tropical countries over which the 
British flag flies we have taken possession of densely- 
populated Oriental settlements ; here we have come to 
a country which requires such a population, and until 
it has been coaxed to come and to make it a home, 
we shall not reap the reward of the many years of toil 
and hardship that have been spent by the pioneers 
in Arnheim's Land. 

The usual stream of overlanders continued to pour 
into the Territory from Queensland on the ordinary 
route viA the Limnen and the Roper rivers. 

Some of the travellers did not keep to it, unfortu- 
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nately, and some of the usual sad stories of men lost 
in the bush have come to hand. 

During a search for a party who had been missing 
for a fortnight, a skeleton was found at Sherwin's 
Creek. On examining it and looking at the tattered 
remains of clothing that still covered the remains, a 
pouch was found containing a cheque for £60 and 
with it a letter, signed Bayes, which gave a clue to 
the poor fellow's name and fate. 

In it he stated that he had lost his horses and was 
stricken with fever, and requested his companion, 
Nash, to go on alone and look for water. Nash's 
remains were found five miles farther on near the 
Roper. I have come across many sad stories like 
these, briefly stated in a telegram or alluded to in a 
newspaper. 

Bushmen are in reality the most modest of men ; 
though many of them do the deeds of heroes, they 
are silent about them, and of their fate the world 
is generally ignorant. Never a word of complaint — 
leaving a few lines of farewell, with his blanket 
drawn closer round him, and with his felt hat or 
** cabbage-tree " pulled over to shade his eyes — many 
a brave fellow has met death utterly alone.. 

The jetty, from the want of which Port Darwin 
had so long suffered, was commenced in this year, 
and, as it was a sign of progress and connected with 
the railways, cannot be left unnoticed. This brings 
one to the timber supply, the reports upon which have 
been as a whole, misleading. 
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In spite of its densely-clothed jungles and well- 
timbered plateaux and plains, the Northern Territory 
has had to rely upon Western Australia for supplying 
suitable wood for the piles of the jetty. No timber 
that would stand the exposure to water as well as 
the ravages of white ants and the teredo, could 
be found. The Chinese have long since denuded 
Bynoe Harbour of the forests of Cyprus pine which 
it possessed, and have done the same thing to Port 
Essington. 

With forests of bilian — a wood which is used all 
over the East for similar purposes— within a few days* 
sail of Port Darwin, in British North Borneo, it is 
strange that a market at such a distance was selected, 
more especially as it would have benefited both 
countries to have had some interchange of trade. 
However, anything like progress is so rare that one 
must welcome it when it appears ; though any delay 
that could be adopted seems to have been the fate 
of most questions afiFecting the Territory, and this 
timber question is only one amongst many others. 

The railway survey, after many postponements, 
was at last commenced, and duly completed on Feb- 
ruary 7th.. This caused much rejoicing throughout 
the country. 

Following closely upon it came the actual prepa- 
rations for making the line itself. There were many 
unemployed white men in the country, nominally 
diggers, who knew not how to dig, yet clung on to 
the hope of "getting something to do,'^ and they 
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were glad to grub stumps and clear the line for the 
future railway at a low rate of wages. 

Everything received an impetus from the near 
approach of railway communication, as it would 
benefit not one section only, but the community at 
large. 

But the mining interest naturally was the one 
which would reap the benefits of rapid and cheap 
transit more directly than any other* 

Prospectors, thrilled with the hope of better things, 
were busy all over the country, searching not only 
for gold, but for silver, tin, and copper. The latter 
has long been known to exist in large quantities, but 
the lodes were so far inland that, unless the ore could 
be got to the seaboard quickly and at a comparatively 
low cost, there was no hope of its paying. 

The Daly River is the richest district in copper, 
and a company has been formed to work it. Judging 
from the colossal fortunes made in copper in other 
parts of Australia, there is no reason to doubt a 
repetition of such things in the Territory ; for the ore 
is rich, and, the deeper the shafts have been sunk, 
the richer the appearance of the metal itself. 

Tin is also found in large quantities : all that is 
required to work it successfully is cheap labour and 
properly-directed water power. This, I imagine, 
will eventually fall into Chinese hands, as they 
thoroughly understand tin mining, and have over- 
come the prejudice they formerly had about using 
machinery and suitable pumping apparatus. 
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In Perak and Selangor, two of the Protected 
Malayan States, during the last few years the 
Chinese mining captains have erected machinery. 
The result has been that they have almost doubled 
their returns and materially benefited the revenue. 

Pearl fishing, which had only been carried on for 
twelve months, still continued to progress, and 
various " finds,** more or less large, continued to be 
made. 

Port Essington, one of the "likeliest** places, 
proved its reputation, and the fishers raised what is 
known as the best kind of " chicken shell ** without 
any diving appliances whatever. 

As all the pastoral land from Port Darwin east- 
ward towards the Roper and the Gulf country had 
been taken up and declared " stocked,*' the land on 
the westward, known as the ** Victoria Coimtry," 
was next examined with a view to its capabilities for 
carrying stock. This is a large tract of country to 
the west of the Daly River, bordering on West 
Australian boundaries, and which from all accounts 
contains some of the richest country in the settle- 
ment. 

Those who have sailed up the river speak in the 
highest t^rms of it. 

Captain Carrington, who commanded the colonial 
steamer Palmersfon, speaking of the Victoria River 
in his official report, says as follows : — 

" Perhaps the value of this magnificent stream as 
a commercial highway may be better shown by 
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comparison. In making this comparison I have in 
view only its capabilities as a harbour for easiness of 
access. Bearing this in mind, I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that the Victoria is superior to 
the Thames, Mersey, or Hooghly. The quantity of 
country that the Victoria is the natural and only 
outlet for is approximately 90,000 square miles, or 
say 57,000,000 acres. This includes a small strip of 
Western Australia. 

" The port for the immense district round the Gulf 
(Cambridge) will be the Victoria, therefore the whole 
of the trade of the central north-west is in the 
Northern Territory district/' 

The country has been partially stocked by Messrs. 
Lyons and Fisher, who hold an immense area of 
coimtry all over the Territory, and of the interior of 
the district, their manager, Mr. H. W. H. Stevens, 
reports in the following terms : — 

"Having arrived at Gregory's dep6t, 90 miles 
from the mouth, I proceeded on horseback to the 
station, a distance of 92 miles in a S. by E. direction, 
arriving there on the 9th of May. I left Port 
Darwin on the 1st. The road for the first 30 
miles, which runs through country held by the 
Musgrave Bange Pastoral Association, is sufficiently 
good to induce any one to put stock on it, but 
specially adapted for cattle and horses. Thence 
through the Jasper Range, and across a patch of 
30 miles of poor limestone country, fairly grassed, 
but badly watered, until the neighbourhood of the 

T 2 
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Wickham is reached, when the country changes 
entirely. Although I do not pretend to be a first- 
rate judge of country, I can at any rate say that from 
the Wickham to the Victoria station I have seen 
nothing so good since I left England, and one feels 
inclined to doubt the fact of being in the bush of 
Australia, which is noted for its sameness. 

** Reports previously given by Buchanan and 
others are certainly not exaggerated ones, as this good 
country extends for some 200 miles long by 30 miles 
wide, on the western side of the Victoria River 
junction with the Wickham. 

** The character of the country has been most care- 
fully described by A. C. Gregory the explorer, but 
to the best of my knowledge he omits to point out 
the great variety of grasses — Flinders, Mitchell, rye 
grass, barley grass, mimosa bushes, salt bush, pea- 
bush, wild melons, and the many kinds of bushes, all 
edible food for stock. The almost total absence of 
grass seed in the wet weather, and the permanent 
character of the water-courses and billabongs, also 
add to the value of this country." 

Mr. Stevens speaks most favourably of the 
condition of the cattle on the run he was managing, 
several of them, sent into Palmerston, weighing 
800 lbs. on their arrival. And the run at the time he 
visited it was carrying two thousand head of what 
are technically known as " fats," fit for any market. 
He had also made a garden, during the three years 
the station had been under his care. With fresh 
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vegetables, fruit, and a plentiful supply of fresh 
butter, milk and cream, life on the back blocks, in 
this instance, was shorn of some of the hardships 
usually met with on newly-opened cattle runs. 

Of agriculture there is little to relate. De Lissa's 
sugar plantation had some time since collapsed, and 
Poett's had followed its example ; in the former case 
the blame lay with those who selected so obviously 
unwise a locality. A narrow peninsula, exposed to 
salt air on either side, with salt permeating the soil, 
low flat, marshy country fringed with mangroves, 
and badly watered — it was impossible to look for 
success, even with skilled management, and a large 
outlay of capital. 

Poett's plantation failed from other causes, the want 
of capital and cheap labour being the principal ones. 
It was bought in by some gentlemen interested in 
the Territory, and has since been started again. 

A fresh attempt to grow sugar has been made by 
Mr. Otto Brandt at Shoal Bay, a few miles from 
Palmerston. This, like De Lissa's plantation, is an 
unwisely selected locality ; but in spite of various 
drawbacks, Mr. Brandt has grown and manufactured 
sugar in small quantities. 

It has now been proved that tobacco can be 
grown. Mr. Holtze raised a small crop in the 
Government Gardens, and cured a sample which 
he submitted to a firm of tobacco merchants, 
whose verdict was that it resembled the heavy 
Western American kinds, and gave it as their opinion 
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that if the plant were grown further inland, it 
would be richer in nicotine, and, with proper modes 
of curing, would quite equal American twist and 
plug tobacco. 

In most countries missionaries are the first settlers ; 
such is the case in New Guinea, and in nearly all 
the islands in the Pacific, but in the Territory the 
missionary has been the latest of the civilizing 
elements to arrive^ 

The primitive state of things ecclesiastical that 
existed during our own residence in Port Darwin^ 
had altered very slightly ; little if any attempt to 
Christianize the natives had been made, and no 
Anglican Church had been built until later. Clergy- 
men visited the settlement at difierent times, and 
ministered as far as they could, during their short 
visitation, to the wants of their community. 

The Wesleyans had already started and built a 
church and parsonage; but no mission absolutely 
for the aboriginals was started until 1882, when 
some Jesuit Fathers arrived and opened a mission 
station at an aboriginal reserve at Bapid Creek, 
where about one thousand acres had been kept for 
that purpose. 

Of the mission itself, as it now stands, I will let 
the Narihem Territory Times speak :— 

" The aspirations of the Jesuit Fathers are chiefly 
confined to the Christianizing of the aborigines. 
They have been granted an aboriginal reserve on 
Eapid Creek, about seven miles from Palmerston. 
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There they have erected comfortable quarters for 
themselves and the natives, and a chapel, and have 
put a large portion of the land undei* cultivation. 

** The soil seems to be very good ; the creek runs 
through the reserve, and has a dam thrown across 
it, which backs the water for a very considerable 
distance, and enables them to irrigate a portion of 
their cultivation block. 

'* There are at present on the mission, three priests 
and three lay brothers. As no two of them are of 
the same nationality, and, excepting Father O'Brien, 
none of them speak English well, their broken 
accents gave quite a continental tone to the 
conversation. 

" About fifty natives, half of whom are children, 
frequent the mission, coming and going as their 
fancy leads them. 

** The children are more regular in their habits, 
spending nearly all their time on the station, taking 
an occasional holiday trip to the Adelaide River, or 
other hunting grounds for sport, and returning to 
the regular food and kindness of the Fathers and 
their assistants. 

"Eegular school is held, where the elements of 
education are taught, varied with musical exercises. 
Many of the children have very sweet voices, and a 
good idea of time and tune. 

** It was a novel and a pleasing sight to see about 
a dozen youngsters, ranging from five to fifteen 3'ears 
of age, decently dressed and with shiny ebony faces, 
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Btanding in order, waiting a signal from tbeir 
teacher to pour out the hymns of praise in their own 
language." • . . ** A few of the older residents and 
more regular attendants at school amongst the 
children can now read and spell words of three and 
four letters. 

" One portion of the work of the mission has been 
the compilation of a vocabulary of native words, and 
the latest addition to their establishment is a printing 
press. The publication therefore, of a Larrakyah 
and English dictionary may now be looked for at 
no very distant date. The whole of the work of the 
mission, building, cultivating, &c., is performed by 
the fathers and lay brothers, assisted by the natives, 
who prove themselves willing and intelligent 
assistants/' 

The native question is one that for some years will 
be a source of anxiety to the authorities. The 
increasing area of land taken up by stock-owners 
from Queensland and other places, naturally drives 
the aboriginal from his own country, and brings him 
into close contact with the Europeans. 

Each overlander that arrived had some complaint 
to make about the mischief wrought upon and 
interference with the cattle. In some cases the 
natives speared them, and in others drove them 
away during the night, and harassed them to such a 
degree that the beasts became restless, would not 
feed, and gave them a great deal of trouble. Of 
this one of the drovers writes thus : — 
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** Very soon there will be homesteads and stations 
dotted all over the Territory within easy distances of 
one another, driving our sable brethren from their 
ancient hunting grounds. 

*' We must not for a moment expect that they will 
tamely submit, and peaceably yield up possession to 
the squatter. Many and many a beast will disappear 
and find its way down dusky throats, and I very 
much fear that many a stray white man will lose the 
number of his mess, and in some places, at any rate, 
furnish the baked meat for the sable mourners* (?) 
repast — for many of the Australian tribes are 
cannibals. Then the war of races will commence, 
and the worst armed will go to the wall." 

This is putting the truth in very unvarnished 
terms, but with the increasing number of murders 
by natives, and with the equally increasing number 
of squatters taking up land, there is no doubt that 
unless some judiciously conceived plan is adopted, 
sooner or later a terrible conflict between the two 
races must take place. 

The black man in the north of Australia has 
exactly the same instincts as his brethren in the 
south. The race is identical, and the experience of 
years has only tended to prove that the aboriginals 
are not amenable to civilization, and are barely 
capable of receiving and retaining the truths of 
Christianity. 

The Jesuit missioners in Palmerston are only 
repeating the work that former missionaries have 
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done in Adelaide, Victoria, and New South 
Wales. 

Other black boys and girls have been taught the 
main truths of religion, and have sung songs and 
hymns, have heard Mass, and have attended Angli- 
can and Nonconformist services, amongst the ti-tree 
Bud wattle scrub of the southern colonies, just as the 
Larrakiahs and the Woolnas are doing under the 
palms and fern trees at Bapid Creek. Where are 
the descendants of those boys and girls ? 

The aboriginal population of South Australia can 
be counted by hundreds, the same can be said of 
Victoria, and in Tasmania the race is extinct. 

The difficulty in the Northern Territory is for the 
moment — ^in the course of the next forty or fifty 
years^ trouble with all these tribes will have ceased, 
for the cause of the trouble will with the course of 
time have been removed. 

One of the easiest schemes for promoting the wel- 
fare of the natives is to declare aboriginal reserves, 
similar to those in America at Central Park in the 
Eocky Mountains. 

Care should be taken to choose districts abounding 
in game and fish, so as to interfere as little as 
possible with the ordinary habits of the natives. 
They should have access to the sea, and, above all 
things, friendly tribes should be induced to occupy 
the same reserve, in order to guard against inter- 
tribal feuds. 

Near the reserves the mission station should be 
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built, and the missionaries, be of what creed they 
may, should not be interfered with as long as they 
are able to maintain peace between the black and the 
white population. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

1886-1887. 

The Pine Creek Bailway — ^Admiralty Survey — ^The Jesuit 
Mission — Malays and North Australian Natives — 
Trouble with Blacks — ^Murders and Outrages — Melville 
Island — Kimberly Gold Bush — Scenes on the Overland 
Boute thence — Lynch Law on the MacArthur — The 
Northern Territory at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
— Father Wood's Visit and Inspection of Mines. 

In reading over the diflFerent letters from special and 
private correspondents, as well as the Resident's 
reports that have been published from time to time 
in the South Australian papers, one idea is never lost 
sight of — ^the hope of getting railway communication 
between Port Darwin and Pine Creek. 

For years this had been under discussion, and the 
act empowering the Grovernment to make the line 
was passed through all its clauses in 1883, and the 
money borrowed in 1884. Thus two years had gone 
by without any preparations being begun, and two 
years' interest paid upon the capital, adding thus 
further to^ the debit account against the Northern 
Territory. 

This is a sample of many similar delays, from 
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which the settlers have had to suflfer. Mr. Parsons, 
time after time, urged the Grovemment to constnict 
the railway, pointing out the necessity of it in his 
reports. The settlers and ratepayers of Palmerston 
held indignation meetings severely censuring the 
delay. Every item of trade was at a standstill, and, 
once more, depression hung like a cloud over every- 
thing connected with business, affecting the mining 
interest above all others. 

At last the tardy attention of the Crovernment was 
aroused. Tenders were called for and accepted, and 
there was some prospect of the long-wished-for railway 
being commenced. 

The tender for the line, with the option of em- 
ploying Oriental labour, was £605,424 195. The 
employment of Europeans would have entailed the 
additional expenditure of £86,000. This, however, 
would have been willingly paid by the Government 
if the idea had been a feasible one, but all competent 
authorities voted against it, and Dr. Astles, who 
had been the medical o£Scer at the reefs, unhesita- 
tingly gave it as his opinion that white labour was 
unsuitable; attacks of fever and other ailments would 
necessitate the labourers being relieved and replaced 
by a fresh consignment, thus making it very diflScult 
for a contractor to estimate the cost of the under- 
taking. 

The unpopularity of the Chinese having increased 
rather than diminished, a proposal was made to levy 
a poll tax of ten pounds a head on them, and a bill 
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to this eflfect was passed by the House of Assembly. 
It was, however, thrown out when it reached the 
^* Upper House," as the Legislative Council is 
designated. 

This was a severe disappointment to the unem- 
ployed Europeans, who had calculated upon ousting 
the Chinese from the position they occupied in the 
labour market. 

In justice to the Chinese themselves, it is only fair 
to say that, in the course of the twelve years* re- 
searches I have had to make in order to get the 
material for these latter chapters, I have been struck 
with the law-abiding character displayed by these 
much maligned immigrants. Few, if any, serious 
charges are brought against them : the gravest, per- 
haps, are cases of theft and a disinclination to take 
out miners' rights, an ofiFence not unknown amongst 
white diggers. In every other respect, as &r aa I 
am able to judge, the Chinese have been the greatest 
boon to the development of the country. 

There is no doubt that the country will require 
English capital to make it a success, but the capita* 
lists will have to employ Oriental labour to work 
their plantations or their mines: only in this way 
will the Territory progress; and, the more clearly 
this is understood by the working men in Australia, 
the more likelihood there is of a better feeling 
prevailing between the Europeans and Chinese 
inhabitants. 

That Port Darwin was becoming a place of some 
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importance may be gathered from the fact that the 
Imperial Grovernment authorized the commanding 
officer on the Australian station to detach a surveying 
schooner from the squadron and employ her on a 
survey of the coast in and about Port Darwin. Her 
Majesty's ship Flying Fish was the vessel selected for 
this purpose. 

The survey was estimated to take four months^ 
which embraced Dundas and Clarence Straits as well 
as the Vemons and Melville Island. A fresh ex- 
amination of the coast was necessary, and, no doubt, 
has proved a great boon to navigators approaching 
the settlement. 

In my last chapter I dwelt fully upon the success- 
ful foundation of the Jesuit mission. The Father 
Superior returned from Melbourne, bringing with 
him a printing press, and before long had set up the 
type for printing the services of the Church, as 
well as prayers, hymns^ and the children's lessons 
in the Larrakiah dialect The mission plantation 
on Eapid Creek throve well, and all the hopes 
entertained by the missionaries from the first seemed 
likely to be realized. With a view to extending 
their labours into the interior, and to reach the 
inland tribes, the Father applied to the Government 
for a grant of land on the Daly Eiver, and now 
owns one hundred square miles opposite the large 
copper mine which is being worked there. 

This block of land is a valuable one, and is con- 
sidered a suitable place for an aboriginal reserve. 
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should it be declared such, as it abounds in water- 
holes and lagoons, as well as a plentiful supply of 
game and fish. 

In time it is to be hoped the natives of this 
district, who bear the worst reputation of any in 
the country, will be brought under the humanizing 
and Christianizing influences of the self-denying 
Father. 

Trouble with the natives, alas ! seems to increase 
instead of decreasing. The annals of 1886 teem 
with murders of white men, and attacks by the 
aboriginals, both on land and sea. To show the 
danger undergone by the pioneers in this respect^ 
I mention some instances. 

Amongst the first to be attacked were two sailors, 
named Cloppenburg and Marstin, small traders on 
the coast. The two men started with luggers 
full of cargo for the Roper and MacArthur rivers. 
On the way the two boats parted company. 
Marstin, when near False Cape, found himself short 
of wood and water, so he landed and replenished 
his supplies. 

While there, a few natives came down to the 
beach, seeming friendly enough. They told Marstin 
of a pearl shell bank a short distance down the 
beach. Accordingly Marstin and his only com- 
panion, a Port Darwin black boy, start.ed to inspect 
it. He had not gone very far before he noticed 
that other natives had joined the party, all armed 
with clubs and spears. Seeing this, Marstin stopped 
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and turned to look for his comrade; but the little 
black boy had already seen the impending danger, 
and was making back for the boat, taking his 
master's rifle with him* 

Seeing this, Marstin judged that discretion was 
the better part of valour, and endeavoured to follow 
his example. Of course all this was the work of a 
second or two. 

Directly Marstin halted, the natives closed round 
bim^ and, in less time than it takes to write it, he 
had five spears in him and a rap on the head with 
a club* By using his revolver freely Marstin man- 
aged to retreat to his boat, unfortunately having 
to wade some distance before reaching it. 

None of the spears, however, had touched any 
vital part, and being a tough old salt he was able 
to pull through. Cloppenburg never turned up 
again: he was murdered somewhere on the coast 
by the natives. 

Not very far from where Marstin was attacked, 
a similar adventure befell Captain Carrington, the 
Commander of the Government steamer Palmerston. 
He was surveying, and, at the same time, looking 
for Macartney's station on the Groyder River. He 
casually met a blackfellow on the beach, and entered 
into conversation with him. This was followed by 
his presenting his sable acquaintance with a fig of 
tobacco, whereupon, instead of thanking the donor 
in the usual way, the black signified his gratitude by 
throwing a spear at twenty or thirty yards* distance. 

u 
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Fortunately for Captain Carrington, the nigger 
proved a bad marksman, for, instead of transfixing 
the Captain's burly form, the spear passed through 
his coat sleeve, between his arm and his body. The 
blackfellow then tried a second spear, but astonish- 
ment at the failure of the first evidently spoilt his 
aim, and this spear like its predecessor flew wide of 
the mark. Not was Captain Carrington*s shooting 
of the best in this instance, for though he fired at 
his cowardly assailant with his revolver he did not 
hit him. 

A revolver is, after all, a very treacherous 
weapon to depend upon; it is only useful at 
extremely close quarters, and even then, a man 
dazed with excitement, amidst the jeers and yells of 
natives, and with showers of spears falling in all 
directions, will very likely fire a number of shots 
without one of them taking the shghtest efiect. 

Closely following these attacks came the news 
of a shocking murder by natives at King Sound. 
The victim was Captain Bickenson, who had gone 
there from Port Darwin to try the pearUng grounds, 
and for this purpose employed a number of tame 
blacks about the schooner* One day he took his 
large boat ashore to beach and paint her, taking 
with him the mate, Mr. Shenton, and one man. 
They had been ashore some time, and the work was 
progressing favourably, when Rickenson suddenly 
discovered they were surrounded by armed savages. 
Seeing this he reached his arm round for his 
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revolver, which he carried. Northern Territory 
fashion, in his belt. As he did so a spear waa 
thrown at him, which broke his arm. 

The mate, who was unarmed, ran round the boat 
so as to get the revolver from Rickenson. As long 
as the ammunition held out he succeeded in driving 
the natives off, but when it was exhausted, he 
became an easy prey to the blacks, who had already 
killed poor Bickenson. 

The cook, seeing this fracas on shore, lowered a 
boat and went to the rescue, but on seeing both the 
captain and mate lying dead, he turned back to the 
schooner, secured all the firearms he could find, and 
made good his escape. The natives then launched 
the boat which the poor fellows had been painting, 
and pursued the cook, but after a time gave it up, 
as they found they could not overtake a sailing- 
boat, and contented themselves with plundering the 
schooner. 

Before long the cook had the good fortune tiO< 
meet one of the pearling luggers hailing from Port 
Darwin, and the crew hurried to the rescue. 
Unfortunately they opened fire upon the schooner 
at too long a range, and the blacks got away in 
safety. 

After a long search the bodies of Rickenson and 
the mate were found shockingly mutilated. Eicken- 
son's head was completely severed from his body, 
and, moreover, had been most frightfully hacked 
about by the cruel brutes. 

u 2 
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In due oourse a police party went out to search 
for the murderers, but with what effect I do not find 
any record. 

Cannibalism has long been suspected to be one of 
the Australian aboriginal vices, but it is seldom, 
openly proved to be the case. One of the pearling 
fleet captains, however, witnessed an undoubtable 
cannibalistic feast on the coast between Cambridge 
Gulf and King Sound* He landed on a small 
island, and found it swarming with natives, who 
were in the middle of a banquet. Being disturbed 
by the advent of visitors, they left their loathsome 
viands at the camp fire, which, upon closer examina- 
tion, Captain Fox and his boat's crew found to their 
horror to be human flesh. Numerous cases of the 
kind have been reported from the east coast of 
AustraUa, but are not all so well vouched for as this 
one. 

All along the coast the natives appear to be very 
bad, and give a great deal of trouble. 

At Melville Island, where the Flying Fish was 
surveying and putting down beacons, the natives did 
their best to harass the survey parties — destroying 
the beacons as soon as they were erected, and 
behaving in an insolent and defiant manner, bran- 
dishing spears whenever they came into view, but 
not openly showing fight. 

Hitherto the natives and the Malays who visited 
the coast every year had been on wonderfully good 
terms, and no trotble had occurred between them. 
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This ruky however, like many others, had an excep- 
tion. 

A pearling lugger named the Minnie^ bound from 
Torres Straits to Port Darwin, was wrecked on 
Wesseir Island. Her crew consisted of a diver — a 
white man — ^a Portuguese, two Cingalese, and three 
Malays, seven all told. They made a raft, and for 
three days and nights drifted along under the lee of 
the adjacent group till they landed on an island in 
Cadell Strait. 

The party appear to have separated, two of the 
Malays going to live with the natives, and the other 
five staying to build a canoe, in which to attempt to 
reach the Customs station in Bowen Straits. 

The canoe was nearly finished when Boojung, a 
Malay, quarrelled with his mates, and having burned 
the canoe, took to the bush with as many of the 
belongings of the others as he could carry away. 
He then aroused the cupidity of some of the natives, 
and with a few of them went to the camp, and 
demanded the rest of the goods and chattels. Upon 
being reiused, he incited the natives to attack his 
shipmates. In the scrimmage that ensued, the Por- 
tuguese, John Andrew, and one of the Cingalese 
were killed. The other one escaped into the jungle, 
and after two days* wandering found the friendly 
chief Dumangee, who sheltered and protected him, 
when Boojung came and threatened him with a 
knife. 

After spending some months with the natives the 
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arrival of some trepang prahus afforded an opportu- 
nity of escape. At the end of the fishing season 
they were landed at Bowen Straits. About twelve 
months after they were wrecked: Boojung and 
another Malay went to Port Darwin ; Sadoine, who 
fiaw the murder, remained at Bowen Straits. The 
•real culprit is therefore roaming about unpimished 
for the murder which, although actually committed 
by natives, was organized by him. 

It is very strange to think that all last year 
(1886), while we, in common with the rest of the 
world, were enjoying the blessings of civilization, 
the Northern Territory settlers were undergoing all 
the trials and difficulties with natives that the 
Australian pioneers had to encounter in the very 
earliest days of colonization. Men killed by blacks, 
horses stolen, and cattle speared or driven away — 
and yet, in the face of it all, they have persevered 
and gone on with their work. 

One of the most melancholy deaths amongst the 
squatters was that of Mr. Lenahan, who was 
murdered near the Macarthur in the Gulf Country. 
He was riding with another man belonging to the 
station, when they were suddenly attacked by 
natives. Mr. Lenahan's horse was speared in the 
shoulder, and while he was endeavouring to extract 
it, was speared himself very badly in the back. The 
poor fellow having got the spear out of the horse's 
shoulder, mounted in a dying state and rode nine 
miles back to camp. When he reached it he fell 
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dead froin his horse. There was btit little hope 
for him; the wound was a mortal one, and the 
marvel is that he was able to ride as far as he did. 
The owner of the station, Mr. Lynot, went ont 
immediately in search of the blacks who committed 
the mnrder, taking with him several companions. 

By liiis time the squatters seem to have learnt 
that summary jurisdiction was not only the most 
eflFective but the most humane. The Daly River 
murderers were in prison two years before they 
were punished for the murder of Noltenius, Landors, 
and Houschildt; and the press teemed with letters 
upon the case, full of fireside humanitarianism and 
sympathy with the natives. None for the murdered 
men were shown, and the feeling of their relatives 
must have been very much hurt by the Pharisee- 
like sentiments that were openly displayed. 

In fact, the newspapers teem with murderous out- 
rages by the blacks ; not only on the coast, but all 
over the "back blocks." At the Victoria, one of 
Lyons and Fisher's men was speared— not mortally, 
but with the scanty appliances in the bush for dress- 
ing wounds and nursing the sick, spear wounds, 
though sometimes apparently slight, develop into 
much graver mischief, and invariably bring on an 
attack of fever, besides giving a great shock to the 
nervous system. 

At Florida Station, on the Gulf of Carpentaria, a 
very wise precaution is taken with regard to natives ; 
they are obliged to disarm before they come into 
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close quarters ; as a result, none of the white men 
on the station have been injured. 
. It seems strange that precautions such as these 
should not have been more widely adopted. Many 
of the boat attacks might have been prevented had 
there b^n a watch kept at night, or towards early 
dawn — the most usual hour for natives to make a 
warlike move. 

No doubt the crews in the pearling schooners and 
small traders are very short-handed, and when night 
comes and the anchor is down, sleep is what they 
crave for more than anything else. Natives, too, 
move noiselessly, and never speak when stalking 
their prey. 

Owing to a want of watchfulness, a very sad 
murder occurred in the Gulf of Carpentaria. A 
cutter named the Smuggler was lying at anchor at 
the mouth of a river, and during the night was 
boarded by blacks. The captain and his crew, four 
men, were asleep down below. Hearing a move* 
ment on deck, the captain got up and put his head 
through the hatchway. In a moment the savage 
wretches dashed at him, and "tomahawked'* the 
unfortunate man, who fell backwards into his cabin. 
The blacks then tried to kill the others by thrusting 
spears down the entrance to the cabin, but the 
sailors broke them as they came dpwn; and when 
the shower ceased, owing to the supply of ammu- 
nition failing the boarding-party, the men rushed 
to the deck. The natives, however, escaped — they 
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leapt into the water and swam away. The crew 
then raised anchor and went np the river. Poor 
Captain Towns lingered for three days and died. 

What will be done in the fiiture with the North 
Australian aboriginals to remedy this nnhappy state 
of friction is a question that ought to cause grave 
anxiety to those in charge of the Territory. Half 
measures are utterly useless. Something should be 
done to ensure the safety of the settlers, and at the 
same time to guard against ill-treatment or the 
wholesale slaughter of the natives themselves. 

It is only human for white men to feel exas- 
perated, when their comrades are stealthily followed 
and finally speared by some unseen foe — dying 
in agonies by blood-poisoning, or in the throes 
of fever. And if retaliation is swift and severe, 
one can hardly wonder at it. Nor will the mounted 
troopers riding through miles of uninhabited country, 
warrant in hand, conduce to the settlement of the 
question. 

Something is due to the relatives, to the wives 
and mothers of men who have lost their lives while 
pluckily working for those depending upon them, in 
a new land where protection for the white man is so 
little provided for. 

During the whole of last year (1886), the 
newspapers and all mining circles were full of the 
rush to the Kimberly Diggings. It was considered 
the greatest rush since Port Curtis; and I think 
proved quite as disappointing. 
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The rush took place at a time when the whole 
of Australia was suffering from great depression; 
men were out of employment, digging was on the 
wane in Victoria, and thus the news of a new gold- 
field in Western Australia acted as such news do- 
as a magnet upon the unemployed, and drew crowds 
from each one of the colonies. 

It seems only the other day that I was in the thick 
of the Port Darwin gold rush, and the fate of 
Kimberly seems to have been a close repetition of it. 

Kimberly lay some distance inland, and suffered^ 
as the Northern Territory mines have done, from 
being so far from the coast. It had, moreover, no 
roads, no means of transport, no telegraph, and no 
form of Government, 

The failures and disappointments at Eimberly are 
of so recent a date and so fresh in the memory of 
the sufferers and the world at large, that I will not 
dwell upon them, except as far as the rush affected 
the settlement of which I am writing. 

From all I can learn, the new fields lay almost 
in the same parallel of latitude as the Northern 
Territory mines, and the gold-bearing districts pre- 
sent very similar traits of character, geologically, 
to those at Pine and Yam creeks, and the other 
daima in the settlement. 

Immediately the news of a fresh auriferous dis- 
covery reached Port Darwin, a regular exodus of 
miners took place, and the Besident, writing officially, 
says: "Nearly all our old miners who could raise 
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enough money to buy stores have rushed oflf to the 
new diggings, either overland or by steamer, and 
some who were but slenderly provided have risked 
their little all to face the longer journey from King's 
Sound. 

"Alluvial claims that were returning £12 per week 
per man, and reefs with rich stone, were abandoned 
for the uncertainties of a distant field, difficult to 
reach, and involving heavy preliminary expense. 

"The old seasoned miners are mostly fitted and 
equipped for the hazards and hardships of an 
unsettled country; but there are large numbers of 
farmer's labourers, clerks, and townsmen, who are 
unaccustomed to * roughing it,' who do not know 
where to prospect, and from want of skill will find it 
difficult to save the gold if they find it." 

The Territory now became the high road to Kim- 
berly. Whole caravans started from Queensland, 
making the journey across country; trade received 
an impetus from the neighbourhood of the new field ; 
fat cattle were sent from the Victoria, and good 
prices were obtained for the beasts. But the trials, 
troubles, and disappointments were just as great as 
those encountered by the pioneer prospectors in the 
Territory itself. 

After a time men returned to Port Darwin, sadder, 
and perhaps wiser than when they left it; some 
pai-ties with gaps in them through fever, or from 
conflicts with the natives, who persistently harassed 
the whole line of march. Some deaths were re- 
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ported, others were not, and only the word 
" missing " accounted for their disappearance. 

Two well-known Territory men were killed m 
route — Tennant and Marriott — while working in a 
gully two miles from the main diggers* camp. 
Marriott received a spear in the heart, which caused 
instantaneous death; his mate a wound in the 
head, which killed him on the spot. And there were 
numerous other cases of the kind. 

,The natives of North-West Australia differ 
slightly, if at all, in their bearing and physiqne from 
those on the Eastern side, except in height They 
are very tall ; one fellow actually measured six feet 
six; and another huge creature, too frightened to 
stay to be measured, appeared at least seven feet 
in height And there were others whose immense 
proportions marked the tribe as a finer one than the 
generality of Australian natives. 

It is a strange thing that these aboriginals, 
though they are indigenous to one of the greatest 
gold-bearing countries in the world, have never been 
of the smallest use to prospectors ; nor do they 
seem to attach any value to the precious metal in its 
raw state. 

Blackfellows know how to spend a sovereign as 
well as most people ; but though they have been 
tramping over gold-fields, and camping on quartz 
reefs ever since the creation, they seem supinely 
ignorant as to the value of the metal that has been 
lying hidden in a country which they know by heart 
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In most countries where gold is found the natives 
have used it as ornaments, wearing it habitually on 
their persons, and decorating their implements of 
warfare with barbaric designs wrought in the pure 
unalloyed metal. 

This, however, is not the case in Australia. The 
black gins do not rejoice in armlets, anklets, and 
earrings, nor are their dusky throats encircled by 
roughly-threaded nuggets of gold as necklaces. 
Their spears, wommeras, and boomerangs are 
guiltless of ornamentation, and save in a very few 
instances no idea of art seems to belong to the race. 

Perhaps this is a wise dispensation of Providence. 
We all know what havoc drink has worked amongst 
the natives, all over Australia. Mr. Foelsche's 
reports show how, at Port Essington, tha men will 
barter their lubras, and everything they possess, for 
square gin ; and, in the south, restrictions have had 
to be placed upon the publicans to prevent them 
selling drink to the few natives that remain. 

Had we been obliged to face a race of aboriginals 
whose thirst for gold equalled our own, it is more 
than probable that their jealousy of the advent of 
the white man would have been doubled a thousand- 
fold, and murders and outrages, even more awful 
than those I have described, would have stained the 
annals of the Northern Territory and other parts of 
Australia. 

However, the road to Kimberly, difficult and 
dangerous as it was, had some comic elements attend- 
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ing it. From letters to those in Port Darwin and 
elsewhere I have culled some descriptions of what 
was seen en route. 

Food was scarce, and anything likely to be snared 
or shot was a welcome adjunct to the sparsely-fur- 
nished board of this gold-seeking crowd. Apropos 
of this, one man writes : — 

"One day I saw a big lump of an Irishman 
sitting on a little water-hole with a stick raised over 
his shoulder, as though he intended to strike some- 
thing or somebody. I watched him in that position 
for an hour, and I believe he was there two hours 
before I saw him. By-and-bye, the diggers round 
about became curious to know what the patient 
Paddy's little game was, and one strolled up to 
* take stock' 

" At this intrusion the Hibernian waxed wrathftil, 
but afterwards said, * Be jabers, I've been acting 
sentry over a rat-hole, and I reckoned on the rodent 
for my next meal ! ' " 

Not only men, but women and children, went to 
Kimberly. One party, which had gained some 
notoriety, was composed of six Afghans and one 
white woman, who rejoiced in the high-sounding 
appellation of the *^ Mountain Maid." Then there 
was another set who called themselves the " Bagged 
Thirteen" ; and the account says "they looked it." 
And, like most diggers, this " crush," to quote my 
authority, could handle the cards a bit. 

They played for stakes more or less high, for 
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gold-dust or for nuggets^ for their own shirts and 
tins of meat, and even staked the horses which 
carried them to their destination. The result of one 
night's play was that the man who horsed the party 
had not one hoof to call his own when the morning's 
rect«)ning came to be made. 

A curious case came under the notice of one of the 
drovers on his way from the Victoria to Kimberly- 
When camped one evening, a white man, wearing 
an extremely dejected appearance, walked into the 
camp and asked for something to eat — ^the request, I 
need hardly say, was gladly and willingly complied 
with. When his hunger was appeased, and the men 
were smoking over the fire, the solitary traveller 
was asked who he was and whence he came. 

He said he was on his way to the gold-fields 
alone, with only a small tent-fly to cover him at 
night. He had no firearms, and was absolutely 
defenceless in the case of an attack ; and, moreover, 
his whole commissariat consisted of a few pounds of 
meal. 

The poor fellow outwitted the pangs of hunger by 
making thin gruel at night, and then lay down by 
the fire and slept till morning ; then up tent again, 
and so on till the next evening. 

He visited the camp the following morning to bid 
adieu to the cattle-party, who were moving on ; but 
they were so filled with compassion for the lonely 
wayfarer, that they insisted upon his making a 
solid breakfast before they bade him farewell. After 
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describing the lonely man, with his scanty supply 
of meal and light equipage, the writer says : " When 
one thinks of the easy prey a man like that would 
be to the wild blacks who inhabit the interior of 
the Territory, of the extraordinary tramp itself, and 
the great uncertainty as to what is to be got at 
Kimberly, we need not wonder why gold should be 
80 often called the * precious metal/ '* 

Yet the wanderer seems to have been more 
fortunate than other parties who were better found 
in every way. 

Two fine young Australians, named Fogg and 
Ahearne, left Pine Creek with every requisite for 
making the cross-country journey. After some 
months, nothing having been heard of them, and 
friends of theirs returning without having met them 
on the track, a search was made for the nussing 
men. 

I need hardly remark that bushmen seldom leave 
a well known track, unless for some special reason. 
A " short cut " here or there might be taken for some 
reason that presents itself; but as long as the line 
they are taking provides good grass and water, 
bushmen rarely leave it for a new track 

The search party found the murderers, but not 
the murdered men. 

Some natives came to talk to them one night 
when they were camped, and after a time confessed 
to having murdered Fogg and Ahearne. From 
their account it seems that the two mates had had 
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some hard times on the road. They started for the 
De Grey River, but were unable to force their horses 
through the long stretch of desert which existed on 
their route, and eventually returned to a point on the 
Fitzroy, about eighty miles from Derby, with only 
one horse left. While camped here the natives 
came upon them — ^no doubt they had been tracking 
them all the time — ^and one evening, while the poor 
fellows were having their supper, the blacks threw 
a shower of spears at them. 

Unfortunately for the prospectors their camp was 
situated in a narrow gorge between two precipitous 
cliffs, so that the natives could get at them easily, 
whilst they were unable to retaliate by using their 
firearms with any great effect. 

After throwing the spears, the blacks began to 
hurl down huge stones on the white men, and 
continued to do so until both were killed. 

Such was their own confession. Whether the 
friends of the murdered men forgave them for 
turning Queen's evidence I know not — perhaps 
a discreet silence on the subject was maintained. 
Besides murdering these two men, the natives owned 
that they had killed several others, and admitted that 
they belonged to a gang of blacks who had com- 
mitted most of the outrages on the road to the mines. 

All along the track the remains and relics of white 
men were found. Here a scrap of clothing ; perhaps 
a portion of a flannel shirt, there a strap with the 
owner's name ; pack saddles torn and plundered, 

X 
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empty meat tins, and initials cut on trees wberfe the 
poor gold-seekers had camped for a night or so ; an 
old hat and the bowl of a pipe, were the only traces 
left of men whose fate will always remain a mystery. 
Lives sacrificed upon the altar of Mammon, only 
units in the thousands who have fallen in the wilds 
of Australia, victims to the fever and unrest caused 
by the search for gold. 

In all new settlements that have sprung up, so to 
^ay, of their own accord, before some organized form 
of Government has been introduced to watch over 
the principles of law and order, a certain element of 
rowdyism is inevitable. 

Such was the case in America, and much the same 
kind of thing existed in the early days of the Colonies. 

But the latest instance of rowdyism is to be found 
at Booroola, a township on the Mac Arthur River in 
the Carpentaria country. It is impossible to define a 
reason for the Gulf Settlements attaining this unen- 
viable notoriety, unless it is owing to the remoteness 
of their locality, and the kind of Ultima Thule that 
part of Australia seems to be. Anyway, the Mac- 
Arthur Settlement has gained the character borne 
by the other districts there. 

From what the newspapers say, the state of things 
at Booroola last year was quite as wild and lawless 
as California in the days of Judge Lynch and 
" vigilance committees.'* 

According to all accounts, horse and cattle steal- 
ing was carried on with impunity. Sometimes the 
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wrathy owner of the missing horses undertook to 
recover them himself. If he overtook the thief he 
was glad to rescue the horses without in any way 
punishing him, unless he was able to give him a 
thrashing; legal redress was simply unattainable. 
One correspondent says : " Horse-stealing may not 
seem a heinous crime to those living in settled 
district^ but it is a very different matter to a man 
travelling through country infested with hostile 
natives, and where the stages are long between thp 
waters or safe camp. Then it probably means * for 
want of a horse the rider was lost.' *' 

But horse-stealing was not the worst of the crimes 
in this '* No man*s land/' Occasionally a drunken 
brawl ended in a free fight. Knives. were drawn, 
shots exchanged, sometimes without much danger, 
at other times with tlie loss of a life or two ; but 
there were no police to take the matter up, and it 
was too far for a private individual to attempt to 
take a prisoner to justice, even if he could ensure 
conviction, for it was impossible to take witnesses 
hundreds of miles out of their way to hang a man, 
and so crime went unpunished. 

This is a new phase in the history of the Northern 
Territory, which had hitherto been a law-abiding 
settlement. Steps were, however, taken to remedy 
this ; a Resident * and some police were sent to 
Booroola, which, in spite of its rowdyism, is a rising 
place. 

* Mr. Gilbert R. McMinn. 

X 2 
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All the worst characters from Qaeensland flocked 
in, and the respectable portion of the inhabitants had 
to watch drunken men practising with rifle and 
revolver all day long in the township streets. 
These ruffians ** stuck up" the stores, and when 
the owners resisted, fired into ' their dwelling 
plaoes. 

These low class whites are a perfect curse to any 
settlement, and do more harm than natives, both to 
life and property. Some of them, going still further 
down the social scale, herded with the blackfellows, 
lived in their wurlies, and egged them on to steal and 
butcher the cattle belonging to the various squatters. 
Some of the scoundrels even went so far as to put up 
stockyards, and with the help of the black gins 
yarded the stolen cattle at night. The squatters 
naturally complained, and sent letters to Port 
Darwin urging the Eesident to send police to the 
new settlement, and assuring him that they would 
do all in their power to stamp out crime and en- 
deavour to restore order. 

The aboriginals, seeing such deplorable examples, 
were not at all behindhand in following them. 

Amongst some curious encounters with and hair's- 
breadth escapes from natives, I select the following : — 

A sailor known, as sailors often are, by the familiar 
but inelegant cognomen of " Shellback '' — ^his real 
name was Jack Morrison — styled " captain " of the 
Alice Grey J in the course of a voyage from Port 
Darwin to Normanton, landed a cargo up the 
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Robinson River, and then dropped down to the bar 
and anchored there. 

** Shellback '' and one of hie men landed to bake a 
damper on the beach, and, while this was cooking, 
the former went crab-fishing along the bank of the 
river at some distance from his mate. While thus 
occupied, a solitary native strode up to the skipper, 
and walked about twenty yards further down the 
river with him before he turned back to inspect the 
damper. The blackfellow, apparently unwilling to 
lose the pleasure of ** Shellback's " society, asked him 
to prolong his stroll a little further, and, on his 
refusing to do so, the savage ran to a mangrove tree 
near at hand, picked up a stone-headed spear from 
behind it, and hurled it at Morrison with such effect 
that the weapon penetrated under his ear and ran 
along the jawbone towards his nose. 

The wounded man and his white companion im- 
mediately took to the boat, and, fortunately, were 
able to obtain some assistance at Marstin's Store up 
the river, where the spear was successfully extracted ; 
but the wound left a scar that will never be effaced, 
and, doubtless, Morrison's personal appearance has 
suffered considerably thereby. 

It is pleasant to turn from these murders, outrages, 
and general rowdyism to the substantial progress the 
country was undoubtedly making. A fair evidence 
of this was shown in the number of exhibits sent 
from the Northern Territory to the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition last year. There I saw specimens 
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of timber, of gold and •copper, and, amongst the 
cereals shown by South Australia, was a bag of rice 
grown by some Chinese gardeners at Palmeraton. 
There I also found rope and pine-apple fibre, tapioca, 
arrowroot, sugar, as well as gum and various other 
products. Mr, Foelsche refreshed my memory of the 
country with a set of photographs which he had taken 
himself. These showed more conclusively than any 
words of mine can, what the progress of the Territory 
has been. The whole appearance of Palmerston was 
changed — from a handful of log huts and tents it has 
become a well-built city. Large bungalows, shaded 
with trees, good hotels and shops, and an esplanade 
along which in the cool of the evening the inhabitants 
ride, drive, or walk. Dances are given at Palmerston 
as elsewhere; and young men and maidens marry 
and are given in marriage. There is a town hall, a 
cricket club, a jockey club — in fact, most of the usual 
appurtenances of civilization are to be found in a 
town which I remember as about the loneliest and 
most uncivilized place anyone could imagine. 

In the following chapter I give a pricis of a 
valuable report made upon the geological and mineral 
formation of the country by Father Julian Woods — 
a Catholic priest celebrated all over Australia and 
the East for his knowledge of these sciences. The 
Government took advantage of his visiting the coun- 
try — one which he had for years taken a keen interest 
in — to get a reliable report upon these two important 
subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

1886. 

Father Woods* Visit — Scenery — Geology — The Rivers Mary 
and Katherine — The Ueefs — Wild and Romantic Scenery 
— Palm-shaded Grottoes — Australian Orchids — Young 
Squatters — The Victoria — Telegraph Station. 

It would only be giving Father Woods his due if 
one described him as one of the earliest of Northern 
Territory pioneers; not that he ever visited the 
country till 1886, but he took a keen interest in it. 
He studied its flora, its geology, ita fauna, and in fact 
everything connected with it so earnestly that, I am 
ashamed to say how many years ago now, he was 
quoted as an authority upon the Territory. 

I know, as a girl of thirteen, I listened awestruck 
with delight to a lecture of his upon the newly- 
discovered land which Stuart had just reported upon. 
In those days, when intercourse between Australia 
and tropical countries was not as frequent as it is 
now, we looked upon everything and everybody 
who had been in those latitudes as wonders, and 
marvelled at the tales they told of the strange ways 
of the folk they had lived amongst. Hence my 
delight and rapturous attention to a lecture which, 
no doubt, was far beyond my comprehension. 
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Father Woods himself says it had been a cherished 
dream of his for years to visit the Territory, and 
personally view its products, with which he had 
previously become theoretically intimate. In the 
course of a long Eastern tour, which embraced the 
Straits Settlements, including the Protected Malayan 
States, Borneo, the Philippines, and Java, a man-of- 
war, bound on a surveying cruise to Port Darwin, gave 
him an opportunity of paying the settlement a visit. 
Some four years previously another scientific man 
had gone there on behalf of the Government, and, 
rightly or wrongly, did not report upon the country 
in a manner calculated to please the patriotic Terri- 
torians. In order \o remove some of the odium which 
this man of learning had flung upon Arnheim's Land, 
Mr. Parsons wisely enlisted Father Woods' services, 
and requested him to examine the country from a 
scientific point of view, and to make an official report 
upon its mineral resources. This he did ; and this 
chapter is intended as a precis of what was a long 
and exhaustive report, embodying part of his impres- 
sions, which he published in the Sydney Morning 
Herald in a series of articles. 

Father Julian Woods is so well known in the 
colonies, that it would be unnecessary to add a word 
of introduction if this book was intended solely for 
Australian readers. He is an Irish Catholic priest 
—at one time, indeed for many years, he worked on 
the Adelaide mission. A man of great culture, 
possessing a vast knowledge of geology, mineralogy. 
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and botany, combined with the qualities that go to 
make an earnest priest and a thorough bushman. 
He is also one of the pleasantest companions; no 
matter where one meets him, whether it be on board 
ship, at a dinner-party at Government House, or 
in the wilds of the bush — where he can make as 
neat a swag or as good a damper as the most 
experienced hand. 

To give a full and detailed account of his geo- 
logical researches, and the different reefs which he 
visited and reported upon in the most minute and 
exhaustive manner, would be beyond my powers and 
the limit of this book. Trusting Father Woods will 
forgive me for using Iris words in my work, I make 
no further apology for the elaborate " cribbing " I 
have been guilty of, and proceed to put down here 
what he saw. 

The party bound for the interior consisted of the 
Warden of the gold-fields, a surveyor, two men, 
and Father Woods — taking with them a proper 
travelling equipment and twelve horses. 

He first visited the reefs, and examined the 
principal claims, and the mines which were being 
worked. Speaking of the latter he says : — 

"I can confidently assert that the Northern 
Territory is exceptionally rich in minerals, only a 
small portion of which have been made known to 
the public. 

"I do not believe that the same quantity of 
minerals, veins of gold, silver, tin, copper, and lead, 
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will be found in any equal area in Australia. 
In fact, I doubt if many provinces will be found 
in any country so singularly and exceptionally 
favoured as Arnheim's Land in respect to mineral 
riches. 

" Of the mines that have already been worked, in 
gold especially, they cannot be said to have gone to 
any depth, but all nearly have shown unusually 
good ore, and it is unquestionable that not 25 per 
cent, of the veins visible have ever been worked at 
all. 

^^ As to the causes of this, and the depression in 
the mining interest in the Territory generally, the 
report will give ample details ; but it is from no want 
of mineral deposits. Years will not exhaust the 
discoveries to be made here when the difficulties 
of labour have been got over, as they will be surely 
ere long. The peninsula of Arnheim*s Land will 
eventually become one of the greatest mining 
centres of Australia." 

The course of the party lay from Mount Wells to 
'Mount Douglas, and hence south-eastward across the 
ranges to the Eveleen Mine. 

Besides this. Father Woods went over to the 
Victoria River, thus making a fairly comprehensive 
tour of the mining and pastoral country. He 
entirely rebuts and refutes the idea that the back 
country, which lies at the head of the watershed 
of the Territory, is a continuous tableland, or that it 
rises to any great height. 
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It was fondly supposed that the rampart, which 
wj\s held to be the edge of the great plateau of an 
interior or continental Australia, rose to an elevation 
of 1800 feet above the level of the sea. The 
greatest height reached on tableland during Father 
Woods' tour was 370 feet. Here and there the 
monotonous tableland is broken bj hills — one can 
hardly dignify them by calling them mountains — 
varying from 800 to 1350 feet high. 

The natural formation of the Territory is as 
follows, quoting my authority as before : — 

" The coast is very low and flat, and rises by a 
gentle incline at the rate of five feet a mile ; but 
there are low ridges of quartzite, slate, and sand- 
stone, rising almost from the sea level to a height 
of fifty feet or more, gradually increasing to 100, 
They run north and south, that is, generally speak- 
ing, with a general trend to the eastward. As they 
are traced to the south from these ridges, small 
creeks and tributaries take their rise and descend 
towards the main valley, in which there are 
permanent waters." 

The higher land commences about ninety miles 
from Palmerston, and continues as far as Pine 
Creek. The actual mountainous area is not more 
than twenty miles in width and forty in length 
from north to south. 

In this district lies the greater part of the mineral 
wealth of the country. " Blows " of quartz, crop 
out above the layers of elate, granite, and sandstone 
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formation. In the slate country alone. Father 
Woods says, the minerals are found. When the 
lode leaves slate and runs into granite, the yield 
becomes poor and barren, and vice versd. 

With this cursory glimpse of the geological 
formation, I pass on to an interesting series of papers, 
written by Father Woods, and published in the 
Sydney Morning Herald, entitled "Explorations in 
the Northern Territory of South Australia," from 
which I have made the following extracts. 

I have been tempted to do this on account of the 
dearth of descriptive power displayed in the reports 
and letters which treat of the country. 

Official despatches are never padded with word- 
pictures ; and few bushmen have the time, though 
ihey may have an eye to the picturesque, to jot 
down anything but the briefest outline of what 
they have done and seen during the day in their 
pocket-books before they roll themselves in their 
blanket and " turn in." 

The following is a fair specimen of an overlanding 
note-book : — 

** Broke up camp at eight a.m., and rounded up 
the horses. Sent Bill on ahead to look for the bay 
mare, branded X on the near shoulder; she got 
away from the mob last night Waited till ten. 
Bill returned without her, so pushed on for four 
hours. Camped near a permanent waterhole with 
good feed near us. Hobbled the horses for a spell. 
No sign of the bay mare. Gave orders to shift the 
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pack on to fresh horses to-day, as those we have been 
using for this purpose are getting girthgalled and 
have sore backs. Tobacco supply running short. 
N.B., must smoke two pipes a day less." 

Father Woods' writing speaks for itself, and places 
vividly before one's eyes some interesting and curious 
pieces of scenery he passed through, beginning at 
the Mary River. 

** The valley of the Mary River is about four 
miles to the eastward of Eveleen Mine. This is the 
river that Stuart explored in 1862, and by means of 
which he reached the north coast from the tableland. 
The Mary has no defined mouth, and loses itself in a 
series of swamps long before it reaches the coast, 
and yet it is always a running stream even from 
its very source. The -Adelaide, on the contrary, 
has a fine deep channel, and is navigable for 
many miles." 

In the course of his journey, Father Woods came 
across Stuart's tracks, and visited " Stuart's tree," as 
did the Government party in 1884. He describes 
the deeply-cut initials, which are still plainly visible. 
The letters have grown with the tree, and are much 
elongated since they were first inscribed two-and- 
twenty years ago. Passing on to the Katherine 
he says : — 

" The Katherine is in reality the same stream as the 
River Daly, and has a remarkable area of drainage, 
besides being the most important stream in the 
Northern Territory. Its upper waters were crossed 
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by Leichardt on his journey to Port Essington, and 
was named by him Fox Creek." 

[One cannot help regretting the want of taste 
displayed in the nomenclature of many of the places 
in the Territory. Native names abounded, and 
would have been far prettier and more appropriate 
than the unhappily chosen titles that prevail, not 
only here, but all over Australia.] 

"This river is a very remarkable feature in the 
physical geography of the country, and deserves 
some attention. Along the north-west of Amheim's 
Land, there are a few short rivers which take their 
rise from the southward, some fifty or one hundred 
miles inland. 

" It was hitherto believed that their origin was on 
the edge of a plateau, which was thought to be the 
great central plateau of Australia. As a fact, they 
do not reach the great watershed of Australia at all. 

** As we advanced up the river it gradually 
became more more rocky on both banks^ and soon 
the scene was exceedingly picturesque. Glens and 
passes of upturned slates reared themselves around 
us in solemn grandeur, while the many large rocky 
pools of deep still water, with their clumps of palms 
trees and floating lilies, diversified the view. If the 
mountains were a little higher it would be something 
like Welsh scenery, or parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland ; but I doubt if even in those regions one 
would find a country so broken up and turned over 
as this was. 
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" In the midst of these crags and pinnacles, there 
was an open space on a slope with a few trees and 
plenty of stones, and on it we found Roberts and 
Hann encamped. (Roberts was the sole survivor of 
the Daly River murders.) I wondered why they 
chose such a place, so exposed to the sun above, so 
uncomfortable from the stones below ; but Roberts, 
who had learned wisdom from his own narrow 
escape, explained to me that in this country, and 
on such expeditions, one may expect a shower of 
spears into one's camp at any time, therefore a good 
clear view around was a necessary precaution. So 
we camped beside them, though, I must say, I would 
have preferred one of the rocky glens with the 
fortress-like cliffs and the clear deep pools of water. 

"There was no high hill near us, but from the 
summit of the steep slope above the camp a fine 
view was to be obtained. A fine view, and a 
strange one! indeed, I doubt if there be another 
like it in the world. All around there is such a 
sight of cliffs and gorges, isolated hills like light 
houses, hill-like fortresses, and bastions, and city 
gates and ruined palaces — in short, like anything 
and everything except the common-place and mo- 
notonous. 

"And then there were such combinations of 
colours — white clifi"s, red clifis, blue cliffs, striped 
cliffs — in fact, I am afraid to go on ! I could have 
gazed and wondered at the scene for a long time, 
and still found plenty to wonder at and ponder on, 
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for it is a prospect about which one could wonder 
anything. 

^^ It seemed to me so life-like and so death-like, so 
real and so imaginary^ that I knew not what to 
compare it to. One could hardly believe that such 
startling shapes, so like the work of man, could be 
entirely a freak of nature ; and then the absence of 
anything like human life suggested all sorts of 
associations/' 

Of the mineral deposits in the neighbourhood, 
Father Woods speaks in the highest terms. He 
describes the soil as black earth, well-grassed and 
timbered. Again, the scenery was so remarkable, 
that he pauses amidst the technicalities of geology to 
describe it : — 

"The scene was most extraordinary. On either 
side rose straight walls or cliflfs of rock, with regular 
strata of strongly-contrasted colours. These were of 
various heights from three to four hundred feet, 
some quite perpendicular and other portions as- 
cending by terraces or interrupted by grassy slopes. 
There would be, for instance, in some places, some 
fifty feet of white magnesite, then thirty to sixty 
feet of fiery red rock, then a layer of yellow sand- 
stone, then purple conglomerate, red rock again, and 
so on. But there was no uniformity anywhere. 
The cliffs on each side were scarped and cut un- 
evenly, as if for ages they had been breasting the 
ocean. 

** But there were many isolated flat-topped hills in 
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tbe valley^ of every fantastic form from imitation 
castles^ to mock lighthouses ; besides this, tbe valley 
was strewn with enormous boulders, all, no doubts 
derived from the cliflFs above, showing the gigantic 
forces realized by slow denudation, 

"The grains of sand here are all beautifully 
rounded in the way the sands are in. the Egyptian 
and African deserts. 

"The geology of this neighbourhood is, in my 
opinion, of easy explanation. The locality has been 
in succession a sandy desert and a river bed, and has 
been covered up from time to time by heavy deposits 
of volcanic ashes. • • • 

** It will be suflBcient to state now that the base- 
ment floor of the valley is formed of the auriferous 
slates, and there are quartz reefs to be seen cropping 
out in various places. 

" The valley of these formations was very beautiful 
in vegetation — dense and shady^ with long tender 
grass, green, but rather moist. Above this was a 
grove of most beautiful palms {Pytchon pennay of 
the species known as the Illawara. 

" The rich and abundant flora would take too long 
and be too technical, I fear, to describe, but I may 
mention that there is an abundance of the most 
handsome of Australian orchids, Phaius groLndifoliw^j 
with its large spikes of pink and gold flowers, some 
three or four inches in diameter. I have seen some 
of the glories of orchids in Borneo and the Philip^, 
pines, which are said to rival any in the world, 
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but, to my mind, they do not surpass in beauty these 
flowers oil the springs of the Mary River. The 
ground was also co\*ered with the pretty Burrnanina 
junca. 

" The timber was large and abundant, yet, with 
the exception of the palm-trees, not different in kind 
from what we met everywhere. Very conspicuous 
was the large Eucalypkis minatuSj with its showy 
flowers of bright carmine, and urn-shaped seed-vessels 
an inch or more in length. This is especially the 
country for large seed-vessels to the gum-trees, which 
were strewn about in every variety of size and 
pattern. It seems to be a rule that any peculiar 
feature in the animal or vegetable kingdom is shared 
by many species in the same locality. Some of the 
seed capsules of the Northern Territory eucalyptus 
are of a very ornamental kind.'*- 

Speaking of the Katherine, Father Woods says it 
exceeds in dimensions any river he met with during 
his tour. 

** It has a very deep channel, so that at a short 
distance one can only see the tops of the trees which 
line the channel thickly at each side. 

"The width varies from 100 yards to three times 
that — ^this is the Upper Daly at about 300 miles from 
its mouth. 

**From where we struck its course was about 
S.S.W., with a bed not 1200 feet above the level of 
the sea 

*' The banks were clothed almost exclusively with 
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paper bark (^Lalenca letACodendron\ and this is the 
case with all the important rivers in tropical- Aus- 
tralia. Timonius rumphii and a fig-tree will be found 
occasionally, but the paper bark is the one that alone 
forms dense thickets on the banks. 

** We now began to notice at each side of the river, 
at the distance of about a mile, a flat-topped ridge of 
fluviated sandstone, very rough-looking and imprac- 
ticable ; great uneven sheets of stone broken into 
huge fragments, the result of extensive weathering, 
were piled along the sides of the ridge, which kept 
a very uniform height of 350 fee.t. There were 
also others castellated and bastion-like, as we had 
seen on the Mary; yet it was not the soft white 
stone of the Mary, but red, hard, and very jagged. 
Fluviatile ferruginous sands, embedding water-worn 
gravel, large rounded pebbles, and boulders of white 
quartz." 

The scenery on the river itself must be very 
lovely : the party camped in cool fairy-like grottoes, 
whose depths were shadowed and enshrouded by 
masses of hanging ferns, and " upholstered '* with 
coppery mosses and lichens, of which there is such a 
wealth in tropical Australia. Father Woods says it 
would be difficult to find a more varied and fantastic 
piece of scenery anywhere. He describes the banks 
and flats of the river as one mass of flowers, and 
mentions a pretty Utricularia growing abundantly, 
with gorgeous orange and crimson flowers. The 
plains glowed with greenery and such a wealth of 
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blossom that they resembled a warmly-hued spring 
meadow. 

In winding up his animated and vivid account of 
what he saw, the Father puts the true bushman s 
touch to the conclusion of his description. In spite 
of the lovely expanse of grass and flowers, he 
complains that his horses would not touch the 
** feed," and wandered restlessly all night. 

The party then went on to Maude Creek — I 
imagine this to be a tributary of the Katherine — and 
visited Galloway's Station, which is fourteen miles 
from that river. 

Here, to quote my authority again : 

** Porphyry re-appears, and low ranges of fluvia- 
tile stone, forming rough stony country. . . It 
seems an auriferous district, more likely to produce 
minerals such as we find on the eastern side of the 
ranges near the head of the Mary. 

"Thus the whole metalliferous country between 
Pine Creek, or the end of the auriferous ranges, and 
the Katherine is about fifteen miles from north to 
south." 

Of the pluck and enterprise of Northern Terri* 
tory squatters. Father Woods, speaking of what he 
saw at Galloway's Station, says : — 

"It is not without keen interest that one sees 
such instances of the rapid advance that is being 
made in the interior, and how the confines of 
civilization are being extended. Still more in- 
teresting is it to see the cheerful courage with 
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which hardships and peril are encountered by the 
young pioneers. This is the school wherein our 
national character is formed, and one could not 
wish a better for our future/' 

The telegraph station at the Katherine is about 
200 miles from Palmerston, and the same distance 
from Daly Waters, the next station further south. 
A great deal of business is done here, and as for 
" Sundowners *' — i.e.j men who turn up at stations 
at the close of the day begging for food and a 
night's lodging — they are as numerous as they are 
down south. 

Many of the gold-digging parties bound for 
Kimberly, making the journey of 1500 miles on 
foot, stopped here for a " spell " before proceeding 
on their, in most cases, disastrous journey. 

The telegraph station is most useful to the 
squatters, who can " wire " their wants by sending 
men on horseback distances of two and three hundred 
miles with their messages. 

The last place mentioned by Father Woods in his 
inland tour is Victoria. I give a few notes of his 
description of it here : — 

"For sixty miles above the mouth I found the 
river bordered with fluviatile sandstones and con- 
glomerates exactly like those described elsewhere. 
At first these rocks formed a wide valley, and then 
narrowed into precipitous and very narrow rocky 
gorges. The stone is red and mottled, and dips 
away from the river at a high angle. There were 
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also high outliers of broken tableland visible inland. 
Higher up, the river runs though good volcanic 
country. I do not think that the fluviatile quartz 
conglomerates extend to any great width on either 
side of the valley, and the nature of the country 
beyond is not accurately known." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

A Bushman's chapter. 

** Overlander's " Journey from Bourke Town to Palmer^ton — 
A Crane in Jam Tins — Copper-nosed Bob — Fever — 
Water — 6ra<w — A lonely Grave — .Aboriginal Artists — 
Alligators — Travis' Tomb — Fording a River — A Back- 
block Homestead — Mr. Wallace's Station — Bush Luxu- 
ries — Traces of the White Man — Pine Creek Township 
-^Port Darwin Camp — ^An Up Country Auction — South- 
port — Palmerstou — Difference between the Caresses of 
a Crocodile and a cross-cut Saw — Pearl Fishing. 

I HAVE been told ever since I did my first 
French exercise, or completed a slate — for we used 
slates in my schooldays — of dictation, that ** crib- 
bing " was not only a heinous offence but a mean 
one. However, in spite of this, tempted by reading 
a set of papers published by " Overlander " in the 
Australasian, describing a journey he made from 
Queensland to Palmerston, I give a "bushman's 
chapter" before completing my book, 

I trust the author will forgive and exonerate me 
from, a charge of plagiarism — for this chapter is in 
no sense of the word my work. It is culled from 
the columns of a journal which stands higher than 
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any in the colonies, and is read from one end of 
Australia to the other. I have followed the text 
verbatim where I have quoted the traveller; and 
wliere I have not done so, I have worked from his 
experiences and adventures to bring the journey 
into the space at my disposal. I only regret that, 
instead of confining his talents to the columns of a 
newspaper, ** Overlander " did not enlarge his notes 
and put them before the public in the shape of a 
book. Without further delay or apology I give my 
readers an opportunity of perusing " Overlander s " 
graphic and amusing description of his journey. 

"Our party consisted of three — myself, Brown, 
and a man called Bob Scott, known in the north by 
the enviable sobriquet of * Copper-nosed Bob.' He 
was a regular chai-acter in his way, both to look at 
and to talk to. Very long and very thin, he used 
always to wear breeches and boots, the tops of the 
latter being far too big for his legs, and, as I heard 
a man tell him one day, he resembled a crane run* 
ning about in jam tins. 

** With this handsome and effective bodyguard we 
made a start, and leaving Lagoon Creek early one 
morning — the last vestige of even back-block civiliza- 
tion we expected to see for months — ^we managed to 
reach Settlement Creek and form a camp. Settle- 
ment Creek is generally supposed to be the boundary 
between the Northern Territory and Queensland. It 
is a fine deep creek, which, though not running in 
the dry season, is full of permanent water-holes. 
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".The country on both sides is decidedly good 
cattle country. 

" That on the east is open box forest, large open 
flats, well grassed, and running back for three or 
four miles, where they terminate in scrab. Crossing 
x)ver to the west side we found a low range of 
sandstone mountains to our north, running about 
north-west and south-east. 

" On the other side of these, down towards the 
coast, the country again opens with undulating box 
forest, extremely well-watered by little creeks and 
water-holes, 

"The grass seems superior to that on the east 
side, there being less of the coarse tussocky ^ coast 
grass' through it. This block is, I believe, taken up 
by Mr. Tysen. 

^* A piece of copper ore was picked up in one of 
the creeks. I should not wonder, from the appear- 
ance of the country, to hear of some valuable mine- 
rals being found there in future years. . 

"Leaving Settlement Creek we pushed on for the 
Calvert River, seventy miles from Settlement Creek, 
all good-travelling coimtry. 

"At Camel Creek we found the skeleton of a 
camel, and the remains of its pack-saddle lying just 
on the top of the bank. I should not think it 
perished from want of water, as the whole of the 
country round is a mass of little creeks and water- 
holes. 

" We struck the Calvert at its junction with the 
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Bait water, about thirty . miles up from the sea. It 
has broad deep banks, and looks as if at one time it 
had been a deep foaming torrent. Now just above 
the salt water it is a deep gorge,, about half a mile 
from bank to bank, with a rough, rocky bed, down 
which runs a little clear creek into the salt vrater^ 
where it spreads out into a broad deep river, full of 
alligators. Sharks, stingarees, and myriads of other 
fish you could see swimming about. 

"It was so clear one could stand on the rocky 
bank and see down twenty or thirty feet 

" We were delayed there four or five days. Brown 
got a very bad attack of fever, and was perfectly 
delirious for three days, and to make matters worse 
Bob was down as well. Every time I left them, as 
I had to do night and morning to look after our 
horses, I was half afraid I should come back to find 
them either speared by the blacks or drowned in the 
river, for they used occasionally to go rambling about 
perfectly mad, and not knowing where they were 
going. 

" To make things more pleasant, we ran short of 
meat, and though I used to fish nearly all day, and 
have night lines, I never caught anything; and as 
for game, I began to fancy that there was nothing else 
in the Territory but hawks and cockatoos, and these 
we could not get many of. Only having a rifle and 
revolver, I used to miss a great many more than I 
could shoot. 

*• For a real delicacy, commend me to a good old 
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fish-hawk. The flesh is as black as a sloe, and it is 
first-rate exercise for the jaws. In fact, they are 
very filling. After one has got round a leg, a wing, 
and a bit of the breast, one feels perfectly satisfied. 

" I have got rather a horror of this place, for I 
think I had about as niiserable a few days as ever I 
spent in my life. At night, what with the dingoes 
howling, my two mates raving, and all sorts of other 
weird, strange sounds round us, I used to be as 
nervous as a child; for there were hundreds of 
blacks about, and one could not tell the moment we 
might be attacked. I am afraid that had they 
known the true state of aflfairs, I would not have 
been here to-day to tell the tale; but they left us 
their card in a different manner, by spearing one of 
our poor horses." .... 

Bather an amusing incident near Bobinson 
Camp : — 

" We had with us a sort of little red mongrel 
terrier, called Tommy, as a sort of watch-dog. This 
night, when Brown and I laid down to sleep. 
Tommy came and coiled up just between us, Bob 
lying at our feet. I had not been asleep more than 
a couple of hours, when I was suddenly aroused by 
Brown, who was flying round and firing his re- 
volver in all directions, singing out that the blacks 
were on us. 

. "The cause of all this turmoil was Mr. Tommy, 
who must have been disturbed by a dingoe or some- 
thing, and appears to have sprung at Brown's head, 
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who, roused up so suddenly in such a fashion, said 
he thought he was being murdered at least. 

"The Bobinson is a broad rocky stream, with 
plenty of long deep reaches, the country on each 
side is open forest, well-grassed ; the timber, blood- 
wood, coolba, and ironwood," 

Close to Snake's Lagoon, the party came upon a 
grave. There was no inscription date of death, 
nor was there any clue to show by whom it was 
occupied. Close by were the remains of an old bark 
gunyah (wurly), perhaps the last earthly home of the 
poor wanderer, and the only indication that a white 
man had been there before them* 

Their next camping-place was the MacArthur 
river, described as a "broad deep stream," hardly 
navigable except for small craft, and the country far 
superior to any they passed through as far as they 
had gone. 

To quote the author again : " The river runs 
down through broad, rich, well-grassed valleys, the 
mountains on either side — great rough ragged piles 
of basalt and limestone boulders — growing nothing 
but spinifex and ti-tree. Further up, the country 
improves, and as is usually the case, the trees are 
larger. The paper-bark trees grow to a great 
height along the banks of the river. This is the 
most useful timber in the north. The bark strips, 
and is every bit as useful for roof as stringy bark. 
The blacks use it as blankets, and imitate the ancient 
Egyptians by using it as mummy cloths, wrapping 
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the bodies in it, and then in true antipodean style, 
instead of burying their dead, put them in the 
highest forks of some convenient tree." 

At the head of this river is Broad and Amos' 
station. Here the party came upon some curious 
stories of white men, who had been in the hands of 
the MacArthur blacks for years. An old gin 
(Anglice, black woman) said that in the interior — as 
far as she could explain it, about 200 miles S.S.W. 
from the head of the river — there were two large 
lagoons where a very old white man had been 
camped for years, waited upon by two old black 
gins. His hair is reported to be perfectly white ; 
he is quite blind, and perfectly lame. This " Over- 
lander'' gathered, from watching the pantomimic 
gestures of the old woman, who, to illustrate her 
yam, shut her eyes and hopped about on two sticks 
with one leg up in a most amusing style. 

This had been told several times to other parties — 
and there is no reason why the story of the supposed 
fate of the poor exile, sad as it is, may not be true. 
Another white man had been seen amongst some 
blacks on the same river. 

Two men, belonging to Broad and Amos' station, 
were met by " Overlander " and his party, who 
stated that, as they were coming down the river at 
a place where the ranges close into the river bank, 
they heard shouts coming from the almost perpen- 
dicular incline opposite them. Soon they discerned 
a white man tearing along in front of about fifty 
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blacks, who were a hundred yards or so behind him. 
The man looked, so they said, about fifty years of 
age, and apparently had forgotten his own lan- 
guage, for he was singing out " White fellow ! white 
fellow ! '' most frantically. 

Unfortunately, nothing could be done to rescue 
the poor wretch from the brutes, who had probably 
had hiin in captivity for years. The men said they 
saw the unfortunate creature dragged away before 
their very eyes. 

The ranges were too steep for their horses ; but 
even had they dismounted and attempted to climb, 
the fact of trying to rescue the man would have 
involved them in a collision with the natives. 

Wisely, they did not risk this, for justice in the 
case of an attack of natives upon whites is not 
always characterized as being "tempered with 
mercy." 

Such things as white men being seized and forcibly 
detained by aboriginals is fortunately rare, but not 
unknown. A prolonged sojourn with so degraded 
a type of human beings always results in the almost 
entire decay of the prisojier's mental faculties — 
memory, speech, and his civilized instincts all leave 
him; at last he sinks to the level of his brutal 
captors and dies insane. 

On the Rosie the party came upon another grave 
— its owner, a victim to the savagery of the natives, 
was speared when he was minding the camp, while his 
mates were searching for their horses. They buried 
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him, but the natives, determined that they would 
not be baulked of their prey, returned and exhumed 
their victim, ate his body, and left the bones to 
mark the site of their vile cannibal orgie, for " Over- 
lander "^ found his skull and several of his bones not 
far from the disturbed grave. 

Passing through a country which they describe 
as eminently fitted for carrying stock, well watered, 
and luxuriantly covered with all the best grasses 
for fattening purposes, the pariy found among the 
ranges some extraordinary frescoes on the walls of 
the caves in which they were exploring. This was 
the work of the aboriginals, who. have some crude 
ideas of colour and form. One wall was covered 
with representations of alligators, snakes, turtles, 
and starfish ; but, to quote " Overlander," " the 'piece 
de resistance was a full-length drawing of a great 
black warrior pursuing two httle white men, who 
seemed to be in such perturbation, that their hair 
was standing on end ; a third had succumbed to his 
prowess, and was lying prostrate with a spear 
through his body. 

** Q-reat pains had evidently been taken in repre- 
senting the fuiy and valour of the blackfellow, and 
considering the only materials they had — I suppose 
a bit of charcoal, yellow ochre, and lime — ^he was 
really well got up : but the same could not be said 
for the whites. This gorge must have been the 
scene of a great tight, or else a sort of general 
burying-ground for those unworthy of being exalted 
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on trees or platforms, for it was literally strewn with 
bones and skulls of departed braves." 

To show what perils stock were subject to, I 
give " verlander's " account of the death of one 
of his horses : " In the middle of the night we 
were awoke by the most piercing shrieks and 
screams. They sounded almost human in their 
intensity, so much so that we thought it was blacks. 
We all jumped up, seized our rifles, and made our 
way to the river from whence the sounds proceeded. 
What was our horror and disgust to see a huge 
alligator towing one of our horses out towards the 
middle of the hole. The poor brute was nearly dead, 
and, with the exception of a few faint struggles, hardly 
seemed to move. We fired a couple of shots at the 
alligator, but he went down, dragging the horse 
after him, and we saw no more of him till the next 
morning. When we went down at sunrise there 
he was, lying half asleep, and regularly gorged on 
the body of the dead horse floating about in the 
middle of the hole. 

*' After a good deal of firing, and lying in wait — 
for every time he heard a shot down he*d go, and on 
coming to the surface, would only expose about two 
or three inches of his nose to fire at — we managed 
to give him his quietus. We got him ashore, cut off 
his head, and knocked out some of his teeth to keep 
as souvenirs of the Limnen. But in spite of boil- 
ing, rubbing, scrubbing, and using every means we 
could devise, we could not get them clear of their 
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horrid smell of alligator^ so we had to throw theiQ 
away. About half a mile from our camp (Limnen 
River) we found another opened grave, under an iron- 
wood tree, on which was cut, * Travis — speared by 
blacks/ with the date of his death. The blacks in 
this case had not been content with digging the poor 
fellow up, but had tried in vain to hack his name 
out of the tree ; but the hard wood was evidently too 
much for their blunt tomahawks, and they had given 
it up as a bad job." 

Leaving the Limnen, the party journeyed on 
their way, steering a westerly course for the Roper 
River, a stage of ninety-seven miles, where they 
" spelled horses " for a time* The land was very fine 
— rich black plains, suitable for sugar culture, then 
on again to a more ordinary tract of country. 

Alligators are very numerous in this river. It will 
be remembered I spoke of the death of poor Reid, 
the mate of the Gulnarey who was taken out of his 
boat at night by one of these most hideous and 
deadly reptiles while anchored there. 

After leaving Leichardt's Bar they came upon 
what is described as "magnificent country" — fine 
and extensive forest, lightly timbered with box, 
Bohemia tree, etc., and splendidly grassed. Then on 
to Mount McMuir, and over a dry, sandy creek, where 
a few weeks subsequently some cattle-drovers found a 
man lying dead, face downwards, in the bed of the 
creek. This was the poor waif I mentioned some 
time back, as having been found with a cheque for 
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sixty pounds in his pocket and a farewell letter to 
his chum. Both men perished firom thirst, and at 
only a little distance apart. 

Journeying on they came to the Hodgson. To 
quote "Overlander" verhatiniy "It is magnificent 
country where we first struck it . . . The river flats 
are very extensive, and splendidly grassed ; the higher 
you get the better the country. Besides its pastoral 
advantages,, the scenery is most picturesque. Away 
in the distance, bounding the flats which run parallel 
with the river, are steep rugged ranges of mountains, 
which approach close together in about ten miles, 
forming a narrow gorge, through which the river 
flows. 

" Travelling through this gorge, a distance of about 
half-a-mile, one at times would almost fancy they 
were within the ruins of some old castle demolished 
by Cromwell in his republican escapades years ago. 
The immense bluffs and blocks of iron and sandstone 
lying about, the lovely ferns and beautiful little 
streamlets that come babbling down out of the 
dark recesses, the dense tropical undergrowth — all 
give the place a most charming and romantic ap- 
pearance. We were camped here some time, so had 
practical experience of the fattening capabilities 
of the country on our horses ; they seemed to be 
literally piling the flesh on, or, as Mr. Weller would 
remark, * They swelled visibly before our very 
eyes.* " 

A little farther on they encountered some of the 
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tisual diflSculties in crossing swollen rivers, best 
given in the writer s own words : — 

** Reaching the Strangways, and crossing it, were 
evidently two diflFerent things; for the whole 
country was under water from the recent rains. 
However, we thought we would make a try, so, 
undressing and strapping our clothes (such as they 
were ; I should say rags, properly speaking) on our 
heads, tying our revolvers and cartridges round our 
necks, in I went; Brown driving the pack-horses 
after me. We got on splendidly for about a mile or 
so, crossing two or three billabongs; could just 
bottom, and we began to think we were all right, 
when down I went, horse and all, out of sight, 
with half-a-dozen of the pack-horses on the top 
of me. 

** To my delight (?) I found my horse could not 
swim a stroke. However, after a good deal of 
floundering and going to the bottom, we managed to 
get to the shallows on the other side ; but the pack- 
horses were in great confusion — one swimming 
down the stream, another stuck fast in the fork of a 
tree, two got out on my side of the hole, and two 
remained on the other side with Brown, who would 
not tackle it at all. We were in a pretty mess, for 
we could not advance or retreat, and the water was 
rising fast. 

** After a good deal of trouble, we managed to get 
all the horses once more on to standing ground, 
though in four separate mobs. So we took off all our 
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pack Baddies,. etc.y and stuck them as high up in the 
trees as possible. 

**The next thing was to get our blankets and 
provisions over. The latter were perfectly useless ; 
our flour was in a pulp, tea, sugar, gunpowder, and 
mud, were all mixed up together in our saddle-bags, 
so we had a very pleasant prospect in front of us. 
We, however, managed to light a fire with a dry 
cartridge, and shooting a few hawks, made ourselves 
as comfortable as circumstances would permit/* 

From the Strangways the party proceed to Elsey 
Creek, and pay a visit to Mr. A. Wallace's station. 
The country is described by " Overlander " as 
follows : — 

** Round the Elsey Creek it is low lying and 
swampy, with numerous large lagoons, which are 
covered with ducks, geese, and other wild fowl. 
Mr. Wallace's cattle, which we saw here, were 
looking remarkably well, which I take to be the 
best practical test of the value of the district for 
pastoral purposes. The homestead is on a rise over- 
looking, a large permanent lagoon. You could 
almost call it a lake, it is such a magnificent piece of 
water; and in spite of the difficulties inseparable 
from the life of pioneer squatters, such as scarcity 
of labour, &c., has a very complete set of cattle- 
yards, which should be capable of efficiently working 
all the stock on the run for some years. The 
homestead itself is a large, barn-like building with 
slab sides and a very high and steep-pitched thatched 
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roof, which makes the place deh'ghtfuUy cool in the 
hottest weather; in fact, althougli without any 
pretensions to elegance of architectural design, this 
is one of the most comfortable and convenient of 
back-block mansions I have seen. 

"While here the manager, Mr. Palmer, regaled 
us with tinned fruits, jam, etc., and other luxuries to 
which we had long been strangers, and which we 
thoroughly appreciated after our sundry experiences 
of fish-hawks, cockatoos, pig-weed, and scurvy grass." 

Then came a few days' rest at the Katherine 
Telegraph Station, which, with its kindly superin- 
tendent, seems a veritable oasis in those interior 
wilds, and on to Doctor Brown's station on the 
Victoria River — Springvale — managed by Mr. Giles. 
This bids fair to rival Doctor Brown's station near 
Mount Gambier, in the far southern corner of the 
colony ; for I read of a freestone dwelling house, 
and substantial buildings, and other requisites for 
working a run with success. Also a well-stocked 
garden full of delicious fruits under the care of ^ 
Chinese " caboon " (^Anglicd, gardener). Here horse- 
breeding is going on on an extensive scale. Dr. 
Brown has imported good blood stock from England, 
thus improving his breed of horses, with a view of 
making the Northern Territory a remount depot for 
the Indian cavalry regiments. 

The next stopping place is Delamere out-station, 
where the party halt to shoe their horses, " Copper 
Nose " doing farrier's duty. This was somewhat 
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rougher quarters, but they do not mind. As 
" Overlander " says, ** A few armfuls of grass spread 
under a waterproof sheet, and a good mosquito-net 
pitched in front of the house, formed a delightfully 
cool resting-place." "As we neared the Victoria 
(from Delamere) the country improved. Large flats, 
open acacia,- and the River Victoria, a broad stream 
from one to two hundred yards in width ; its banks 
were so steep that we could not get down to water 
our horses.*' Apparently very good shooting is to 
be had on this river, for ducks and pigeons abound 
there. " Proofs of the presence of the white man are 
found all over the Territory in the shape of old bouilli 
tins, &c., and often when out after a strayed horse, I 
have imagined myself to be in wilds untrodden except 
by the foot of the blackfellow, but the sight of an 
unassuming empty sardine tin would remind me 
that the ubiquitous digger had been there first." 
Speaking of the Chinese, he says : — 
" They are a great power in the Territory, carry- 
ing on business as storekeepers, contractors, teamsters, 
and diggers — the latter almost swamping out the 
white men, who complain bitterly that John never 
goes out prospecting himself, but in some inscrutable 
way always contrives to hear of any new find made 
by the European prospectors, when he turns up 
promptly, . . . 

"The Chinaman is not in all cases, however, 
looked upon with aversion. As a buyer of useless 
horses he affords a profitable outlet for one branch of 
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native industry ; his spepial desideratum, as regards 
horseflesh, being that the nag shall be fat and the 
colour piebald. Bad temper and viciousness John 
does not think much of, and it is a remarkable fact 
how soon a horse gives up its evil ways under 
Chinese rule. 

" The reaspn for their partiality to piebald colour, 
I believe, is that John finds considerable difficulty in 
identifying bay or brown horses, especially when he 
goes out to find his horse, which he last saw with a 
long tail, and the animal turns up docked." 

The party next at stop at Pine Creek township, 
and as nothing but an eye-witness can give a correct 
impression of back-block hostelries, and digging 
township life, I gladly make way for the real 
author : — 

" Pine Creek is a small mining township. There 
are the usual hotel, store, and blacksmith's shops, 
also a police station, and what was formerly a 
telegraph station. As there are no municipal bye- 
laws here, and the best feed was evidently close to 
the hotel, we disposed of our horses by the simple 
process of turning them out, after depositing our 
sacks and saddles under the verandah. 

" We found the assortment of liquor here to be 
rather limited — gin and lager beer forming the 
principal stock-in-trade. After a capital dinner, 
served by the Chinese cook, we go over and inspect 
a quart^crushing machine, which has been erected 
about half a mile from the hotel. Both claim and 
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battery are owned privately. We found the battery, 
which consisted of twenty head of stampers, and the 
usual tables and blankets, also a concentrator and 
berdain. The latter were not being worked while 
we were there, and though we did not ascertain the 
actual return, the stone must be very rich, judging 
from the show of amalgam on the plates. One of the 
proprietors whom we saw expressed himself as being 
very well satisfied with the returns. The gold seems 
to be easily saved, the stone being comparatively 
free from pyrites, and other refractory ores." 

One of the most amusing scenes described by 
" Overlander '* is the sale by auction of their horses 
at Port Darwin camp : — 

'^ As there was no newspaper in the district^ the 
local knight of the hammer engaged to post up 
written notices, and send round and tell the boys to 
* roll up.' After breakfast the next morning we got 
in all our horses, and sorted guns, saddlery^ &c., into 
lots for the auction sale. When the time appointed 
came, we would have sold out lock, stock and barrel 
at a very moderate figure to anybody who would 
have oflfered a lump sum. 

^ Our auctioneer was a German, and most of the 
congregation Chinamen, with the exception of some 
half-dozen white men. We provided refreshments, 
which, however, did not seem to suit the taste of the 
Chinese ; but, on the other hand, this was coimter- 
balanced by some of the Europeans, whose exertions 
to prevent us feeling that our hospitality was being 
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slighted, so exiiausted them that they had to take 
a siesta. 

** When the auctioneer had exhausted his vocabu- 
lary in describing the merits of an animal, his 
winding-up formula was *One times! two times! 
thrae times ! ' Then the hammer gave a tap, and 
he and our party would devote our energies to 
discovering the last bidder— a research which 
generally was as promising as the hunting of the 
snark. 

** We finally sold most of our horses privately, and 
started by a coach to Southport, about forty miles 
from Palmerston. 

" Southport is situated on an arm of the harbour, 
that resembles a river rather than a branch of the 
sea, where there are several stores and hotels. 
After steaming about four* or five hours, we reached 
Palmerston, and anchored — taken from the launch 
to the shore in a boat manned by Malays. The 
landing place is a rude stone jetty, partly covered 
by the tide, with a fleet of wateimen's boats around 
it. The owners were a mixture of half-a-dozen 
different nationalities — Englishmen, Malays, Chiuese, 
Australian blacks, Negroes^ Cingalese, besides other 
races whose countries we could not define. 

" At the landing we were met by Mr. Hopewell, 
the proprietor of the Palmerston Club Hotel, who 
was waiting with a waggonette and a pair of horses, 
which soon transferred us to the owner's pleasant 
little hostelry. The road from the beach is a side- 
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long cut out of the face of the bluflF on tlie top of 
which the township of Palmerston is situated. The 
Government Resident's house, and the civil service 
offices, with the court house and the lock-up, are the 
principal buildings, built of stone. 

" The offices of the Eastern Extension Telegraph 
Company also form a prominent feature of the 
township. 

" Water is obtained firom the wells, windmills being 
used to work the pumps — an arrangement which 
seems to answer very well, as there is generally a 
breeze blowing morning and evening. 

"Besides several European stores, hotels, banks, 
&c., there is a large Chinese quarter, where there 
is a market for the sale of fruit, vegetables, 
fish, and pork held every morning just after sun- 
rise; after it is over *John* hawks round to 
the Europeans the produce that remains unsold. 
There are a considerable number of blackfellows 
and gins about, who do a little work for food or 
tobacco. 

" The ladies have given most of the gins dresses, 
and the result in some cases is extremely ludicrous, 
the garments having evidently been in the height 
of fashion at one time, and handed over without any 
alteration. 

" Some of the men also have a little clothing, and, 
physically, are a finer lot than most of the inland 
tribes we saw. 

" The greater proportion of the white population 
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consists of civil servants and telegraph employes. 
As nearly everybody dresses in white duck there is 
tiot much room for a display of sartorial decoration. 
There was also a general absence of the sense of 
importance which sometimes^ afflicts the official in 
more temperate latitudes. 

^ There is a cricket club, of course, and several 
private lawn-tennis grounds. 

"Shortly before we arrived there was a grand 
amateur theatrical performance in aid of some local 
— I was going to say charity, but am rather doubtful 
if it was not for the cricket club. At all events, the 
residents seem to have considerable surplus energy 
in spite of the heat of the climate. 

** The situation of Palmerston, which, being built 
on a large sandstone cape and continually having the 
benefit of a fresh sea breeze, is most healthy ; indeed, 
I ain told, fever never makes its appearance there. 
Of course there is always some of it about, but it is 
usually contracted elsewhere. 

" The children are all healthy-looking youngsters, 
and have none of that washed-out appearance one 
notices in many other tropical localities. 

" A portion of the beach has been enclosed by 
palisades, forming a swimming bath, or rather three 
baths, subdivided into three sections to enable people 
to bathe safely at all times. The outer edge of the 
enclosure is completely under water at full tide, the 
rise and fall of which is something tremendous — 
twenty-six feet. The principal work going on during 
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our stay was the railway jetty. The contractor, I 
believe, employs only white labour ; and, in connec- 
tion with contracts, we were told of rather a novel 
trades union here. 

"The Chinese have agreed that no Chinaman 
shall work for white men below a certain fixed rate 
of wages ; but, on the other hand, they can make 
jany bargain they like with their own countrymen — ^a 
little arrangement which heavily handicaps any but 
a Chinese contractor. 

" We saw several swamp buffaloes in the streets, 
here and there grazing about on the vacant allot- 
ments of land. These were brought over from Port 
Essington, where there are large mobs of them, also 
of Timor ponies. 

** Unfortunately, during my stay in Port Darwin, 
I was laid up with fever, so I did not see as much of 
the place as I should have liked. However, during 
a period of convalescence, I took a drive to the 
Botanical Gardens. These are situated about three 
miles away on the other side of the headland, but 
were not in a very flourishing condition. 

" The road out and back is the one drive in Pal- 
merston. Passing the gardens, on past the gaol, it 
winds along the brow of a steep cliff, the view from 
which is charming to the south, and round the point 
lies the beautiful and spacious harbour of Port 
Darwin. The opposite beach, with its stretches of 
white coral sand, interspersed with the dark green 
banks of mangroves, and background of peaks and 
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table-lands, thoroughly made up for our disappoint- 
ment in the gardens. 

"On our return we found a blackfellow waiting 
anxiously for us with something in a four-bushel 
sack. On inspection it turned out to be a young 
alligator, which he strongly urged us to buy,* but we 
resolved to make some inquiries into their habits and 
morals when domesticated first Finding a man who 
professed to hav^ mastered the subject, we were 
treated to a lecture which may be briefly summarized 
as follows : — 

" At first the young alligator tries to bite and lashes 
with his tail, but soon becomes tame and fawns upon 
his master like a dog ; then the trouble commences. 
The savage animal can be guarded against, but the 
tame one, on hearing his master's voice, to show his 
pleasure, goes and rubs against him. A naturalist, 
who once owned one of these pets himself, said the 
difference between a rub from an alligator and a 
crosscut saw is trifling. 

** So, much to the disgust of the blackfellow, we 
declined his offer. 

** Pearl fishing is still carried on in the harbour, 
but I believe it is attended by a good deal of 
difficulty, the rush of the tide being so great that 
the water gets thick and muddy. I saw some very 
fine specimens of pearl shell on one cutter ; and I 
heard that down the west coast, towards Cambridge 
Gulf, some of the shelling craft were raising as much 
as a ton a month. At present there are not many 
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down there. It is a great openiDg for men with a 
small capital, say, of £800 or £1000. 

**At last we see the long-looked-for Whampoa 
steaming into the hay, and, as she is to take ns 
south, we hid adieu to all our Palmerston friends, 
and go on hoard in high spirits. Our impressions of 
the Northern Territory are very favourahle. Here 
we see the same things going on that happened 
in Queensland thirty or forty years ago. We see 
the usual conquest of civilization, and the same in- 
difference to recognize it on the part of most of the 
practical men. 

" We have tbe same rough life, the same diffi- 
culties with the natives, the pioneers are the 
same. Some prosper, some soon die; some return 
to ahuse the country in which, as a rule, through 
their own incapacity, they have failed. There is 
a great future before this country. Its mineral 
resources, I heiieve, are enormous. Rich deposits 
have been found of copper, iron, lead, also silver; 
and not only is there a large area suitable in the 
highest degree for pastoral purposes, but also land 
specially adapted for tropical agriculture." 
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CHAPTER XXYII. 

CONCLUSION. 

My task has now drawn to its close. I have 
followed the history of the Northern Territory from 
the acquisition of it by South Australia in 1862, 
to within so recent a date as Easter of this year, 
1887. 

I have read and quoted every reliable authority 
that 1 have been able to find, — perhaps the quotations 
are of too great a length in some cases ; but I must 
plead as "an extenuating circumstance,'* that from 
1873 to the present time I have had to work through 
the eyes and the impressions of others. 

For the future of this country there can be no- 
thing to dread. Port Darwin is no longer a mere 
"geographical expression," nor is the Northern 
Territory a terra incognita. The country has been 
traversed in all directions by explorers, by pro- 
spectors, and by agriculturists. The Government 
officials have made reports upon it, and statistics 
show that the financial position of Arnheim's Land is 
no longer an anxiety to the Treasurer when he places 
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his annual budget before the Adelaide Parliament, as 
the debt with which the Territory has so long been 
laden is now being rapidly paid off. 

A scientific opinion has been given by a qualified 
man upon the vast mineral wealth of the country, 
and my " Bushman's chapter " gives a true account 
of squatting and pioneering life in the words of 
" Overlander/' 

The Chinese and aboriginal questions have yet to 
be placed upon a peaceful and satisfactory footing. 
The former are not popular with the European 
working population. This is, no doubt, the result of 
tradition, and possibly jealousy at their success. No 
amount of legislation, or imposition of poll taxes, 
will ever alter the disposition of John Chinaman. 
If it is possible for money to be made in any part of 
the globe, the Celestial will at once set off to its 
locality, whether that be under the chill skies of 
northern latitudes, or beneath the burning sim on 
the equator. What could be done, perhaps, to 
prevent the monopoly of trade by the Chinese, is to 
keep them simply as coolies. This is Father Wood's 
idea. My own experience would lead me to suggest 
that the Chinese immigrants should be placed under 
one Towkay, or head man, who would control those 
villages under his care. The " Capitan China " is a 
personage always met and very much looked up to, 
on the tin mines all over the Malayan Peninsula. 
He opens stores, works the mines, imports his 
coolies, and is only responsible to the Government 
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when the law is broken by those under his im- 
mediate supervision. 

That the Northern Territory can ever present a 
favourable field for the employment of white labour 
is perfectly hopeless. The climate and mode of 
living is entirely against it, and the progress of the • 
country would be seriously impeded if it were 
considered a sine qua non that white labour should 
supersede oriental. 

It would be a misfortune if South Australia 
should lose so valuable a tract of country, from 
maladministration or neglect of its requirements. 
At times a bitter feeling towards the mother-colony 
has been manifested by the Northern settlers, and 
when the note for the separation of North Queens- 
land from the Southern portion of that colony was 
sounded, there appeared to be an inclination on the 
part of the settlers in the Territory to link their 
fortunes with the Separationists, and form a new 
colony to be designated North Australia. 

Though I, and many others, would gladly hail the 
existence of a more corjiial feeling between the two 
portions of South Australia — a name, by the way, 
singularly inappropriate for the colony as it now 
stands — I think that the years of labour and anxiety 
the Territory has caused the Adelaide Government 
when it was maintained at a dead loss, should not be 
lightly forgotten. 

Nor do I think a colony possessing harbours of 
such value north and south, would willingly sacrifice 

2 A 
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SO central and so valuable a geographical position 
as Port Darwin is now. Later on, when an Austra- 
lian Brindisi comes into existence, and a trans- 
continental railway is made, it is not too much to 
say of the Northern Territory, that it will be the 
first portion of Australia that will meet the traveller's 
view as the mail steamer bears him to his desti- 
nation. 

The subject of Federation is not only too deep for 
me to venture an opinion upon, but it has been 
ably discussed by all the most competent authorities 
ad infinitum. It seems to me, however, that if, in- 
stead of posing before the world as a family who, to 
use a common phrase, " do not pull well together/* 
the Australian colonies were to identify their 
interests more than they do, and would not by 
their jealousy of each other's progress and each 
other's resources, cause an alienation of intercolonial 
sympathy, they would be prepared for any aggres- 
sion by a foreign power, which might, although only 
temporarily, prove very disastrous to the common 
welfare of the great continent. 

The ^^ aboriginal question " is one that will have 
to be taken into serious consideration. An error 
was made in the beginning by settling the Territory, 
and selling the land without having any so-called 
" native policy." Much as one regrets and holds in 
detestation the awful and wanton outrages that the 
aboriginals have perpetrated upon that handful of 
white men, who have been the pioneers and the 
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civilizers of Amheim's Land, it must be borne in 
mind tbat the presence of the European has never 
been properly explained to the natives. 

They saw in the very early days, for instance, 
huge ships sailing towards their shores, and when 
boats landed strange white beings, moulded in the 
same fashion as themselves, armed with weapons 
foreign to them — and, as an Englishman is rarely 
content to have a gun in his hand without shoot- 
ing at something — ^they could easily see that their 
barbaric weapons would have but a poor chance 
against a rifle or many-chambered revolver. 

They saw parties of surveyors, coming into 
their country, peering mysteriously through the 
theodolite ; and following them were men dragging 
chains and putting down pegs to mark out divisions 
in a country which had from time immemorial been 
their own. 

Then came the telegraph line, and from the 
batteries they received electric shocks which flimg 
them to the ground, and thrilled them with the 
intensity of their force, puzzling the savages as 
to the source from whence this unseen power was 
derived. White men multiplied amongst them, and 
later on they witnessed the very ground beneath 
their feet torn up by miners busy with pickaxe and 
shovel, and with cradle and washpan, searching for 
something in the earth which seemed precious, and 
of the value of which they knew nothing. 

Then herds of cattle and mobs of horses passed 

2 A 2 
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through the country, and at last a dim idea that 
diBpossession was to be their fate seized them. 

Thus has come about once more the unceasing 
hatred of the black man for the white, that has 
existed ever since the world began. 

Missionaries are settling in the country, and the 
Jesuit motto, " Ad majoram dei gloriam^ is now 
inscribed on the walls of the mission stations which 
are under the care of the Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus. 

Perhaps to these centres the native tribes will 
flock, and learn from the self-denying lives led by the 
Fathers to forsake their nomadic habits, and over- 
come their hatred and jealousy of the white man. 

The aboriginal reserves, as I have said before, 
should be selected in a district where game and fish 
are plentiful, and some measures should be taken to 
prevent any infringement on the boundaries of that 
part of the country handed over to the natives. In 
course of time the race will become extinct, as it so 
nearly has done in other parts of Australia; but 
while there are black men and women, with little 
children growing up and needing some care and 
protection, something must be done to reconcile 
them to Christianity, and to put an end to the 
friction that has so long existed between them and 
their white brethren. 

A few words as to the easiest way of getting to 
the Territory from England. I have made several 
inquiries, and find the simplest route is to go to 
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Hong Kong by any of the lines touching at that 
port, taking a fresh steamer thence to Port Darwin. 

The British India steamers book passengers to the 
Northern Territory, but land them at Thursday 
Island, where they await the arrival of the steamer 
from Sydney to take them to their destination. 
And I believe there is another way of going, vi& 
Singapore and Batavia. 

The "kit" for those going to Port Darwin 
should resemble an Indian outfit as nearly as 
possible, though shorn of the many and cumbrous 
accessories deemed *' necessaries " by the outfitting 
shops in London. 

Life is still primitive enough on the "back- 
blocks" to dispense with anything approaching 
"masherdom." White linen suits and freshly- 
starched collars may be seen on the Palmerston 
esplanade, but at the diggings and on the cattle 
stations, the ordinary bushman toilette is the one 
most in vogue — a flannel shirt or blouse, broad 
leather belt, knee-breeches and boots, with a brigand- 
like sombrero of smaller dimensions than those 
affected by our latest celebrity, " Buffalo Bill," and 
his companion cow-boys at the Wild West Show. 

And now it only remains for me to close these 
pages, with the expression of a hope that what I 
have written may serve to bring a country, which 
deserves greater notoriety than it has already 
gained, into more prominent notice; also to point 
out to the original land order holders in the 
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Northern Territory that they have a possession in 
that far-off land more valuable at the present 
moment than in their wildest dreams they ever 
could have imagined* 

Instead of young men from British shores leaving 
their country to plant tobacco and sugar, or to rear 
cattle, on foreign soil, they might do so quite as 
profitably in a land over which their own flag 
flies, where they will enjoy the freedom and justice 
of British rule, and where hearts are as loyal to our 
Empress-Queen as in any spot of her vast empire. 
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HEB MAJESTY'S LETTERS PATENT. 

TiCTOBiA^ by the Grace of God of the United Bangdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland Qneen, Defender of the Faith — To our trusty 
and well beloved Sir Dominick Daly, Knight, greeting : Whereas 
by an Act passed in the Session of Parliament holden in the 
fifth and sixth year of Our Eeign, entitled ** An Act for the 
Government of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land," it 
was enacted that it shoidd be lawful for Us by Letters Patent, 
to be from time to time issued under the Great Seal of Our 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to define, as to 
Us should seem meet, the limits of the Colony of New South 
Wales, and to erect into a separate Colony or Colonies any 
territories which then were, or were reputed to be, or thereafter 
might be comprised within the said Colony of New South 
Wales; and whereas, by an Act passed the Session of Par- 
liament holden in the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth years of 
Our Reign, entitled, " An Act to remove doubts respecting the 
authority of the Legislature of Queensland, and to annex cer- 
tain territories to the Colony of South Australia, and for other 
purposes," it was amongst other things provided that it shoiQd 
be lawful for Us, by such Letters Patent as aforesaid, to annex 
to any Colony which was then or which might thereaffcer be 
established on the Continent of Australia and territories which 
(in the exercise of the powers thereinbefore mentioned) might 
have been erected into a separate Colony : Provided always that 
it shoiQd be lawful for Us, in such Letters Patent, to reserve 
such powers of revoking or altering the same as to Us should 
seem fit, or to declare the period during which such Letters 
Patent should remain in force, and also on the revocation or 
other determination of such Letters Patent, again to exercise in 
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respect of the territories referred to therein or any part thereof, 
all such powers and authority as might have been exercised if 
the said Letters Patent had never been made : Now know you 
that We have thought fit, in pursuance of the powers so vested 
in Us, and of all other powers and authorities to Us in that 
behalf belonging to annex, and We do hereby annex to Our said 
Colony of South Australia until We think fit to make other 
disposition thereof, or any part or parts thereof, so much of Our 
said Colony of New South Waleu as lies to the northward of the 
twenty-sixth parallel of south latitude, and between the one- 
hundred and twenty-ninth and one hundred and thirty-eighth 
degrees of east longitude, together with the bays and gulfs 
therein, and all and every the islands adjacent to any part of 
the mainland within such limits as aforesaid, with the rights, 
members, and appurtenances ; and We do hereby reserve to Us, 
Our heirs and successors, full power and authority from time to 
time to revoke, alter, and amend these Our Letters Patent as to 
Us or them shall seem fit. Li witness whereof We have caused 
these Our Letters to be made Patent. Witness Ourself at 
Westminster, the sixth day of July, in the twenty-seventh year 
of Our Eeign. 

By warrant under the Queen's Sign Manual. 

(Signed) C. EOMILLY. 

[True copy. — R. D. Eoss, Acting Private Secretary.] 
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PASTORAL EENTS. 

List showing Names of Lessees, area held, and Amount of 
Bent tue on Pastoral Country in the Northern Territory of 
South Australia for October Quarter, 1887. 



Name of Lessee. 


Area of 

Square 

Miles Held. 


Amount of 
Rent Due. 






£ «. d. 


Acres and Sutter 


3600 


90 


Amos, A. and B., and Broad, A 


760 


95 


Avery, G. 


400 


10 


Avery and HassaU 


400 


10 


Bank of New South Wales 


10,924 


1021 2 


Breaden,A. D. 


700 


17 10 


Browne, W. J. ... ..• ... 


1592 


201 19 6 


Cave,W. B 


600 


15 


Chewings, C 

CoUins^W 


4145 


103 12 6 


1512 


181 


Coetello, J 


1025 


25 12 6 


Darchy, M 


5838 


152 1 6 


Douglas, W. 


1454 


10 13 6 


Forrest, W 


397 


51 12 6 


Gibson, J. T 


936 


23 8 


Grant, Thorold, and Stokes 


2728 


68 4 


Ha88aU,W.W. 


800 


20 


Hatten, W 


2166 


64 3 


Macartney, J. A. 

McOiw, J 


7795 


249 9 


500 


12 10 


Mcllwraith, T. 


2080 


260 


Mercantile Bank of Sydney 


1500 


187 10 


Murray, D 


18,270 


456 14 6 


Musgrave, Bange, and N. T. Pastoral Land 






Company, Limited 


1840 


46 




2100 


52 10 


Parke, B.W 


855 


44 7 6 


Patterson, D. W. H 


1160 


46 10 


Bichardson, T. L 


1000 


25 


Sides, B 


750 


18 15 


Smith. C 


2656 


332 


Tennant and Love 


1100 


77 


Warburton, B. E 


350 


8 15 


Walker and Parke 


1090 


136 5 


Willoby and Gordon 


2365 


59 2 6 


Willobv, Gordon, Harding, and Hey wood 
Youll, WiUoby, and Gordon 


3820 


95 10 


260 


32 10 



Total area hold by Pastoral Lessees, 267,345 square miles. Total 
annual rent payable, £20,177 Os. dd. 
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